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CHAPTER I. 


Extraordinary Fortunes of the House of Stuart—Pa- 
rentage of Mary Queen of Scots—Wedding Pilgrim- 
age of James V. into France—The Princess Madelaine 
and Mary of Lorraine, 


The shadowy kings of Banquo’s fated line 
Through the dark cave in gleamy pageant pass. 
CoLLins. 


And through the tumult, Kublai heard from far 
Ancestral voices prophecying war.—CoLERIDGE. 


Tue history of the Stuart family is the most 
picturesque and tragical in the annals of any 
nation. The old story of ‘‘Thebes or Pelop’s 
line” could scarce boast a more stirring train 
of fatalities—certainly not one possessing such 


variety. The former furnishes in striking pro- | 


fusion those events and situations which have, at 
all times, such a charm for the imagination, and 
which poets and dramatists have ever loved to 
dream over and illustrate, crowded as it is, for a 
period of five hundred years and more, with 
bloody catastrophes, chivalric loves, wild adven- 
tures, sad captivities, wanderings of exile, the 
romance of poetry, and the gallantry of war, 
from its commencement with the Stewards— 
those Maires du Palais of the elder, unsurnamed 
kings of Scotland—in the Fourteenth Century, to 
its close, in the first decade of the present, in 
the person of a venerable Catholic cardinal— 

‘ The last of an old faded line, 

Living amidst his hills apart,’’ 
and owing the comfort of his declining years to 
the good-natured liberality of our ancient friend, 
George III. Those Stuarts have been a dis- 
paraged and abused race, in that Whig-tinctured 
literature by which our minds in general have 
been fed. But they were not the worst of their 
kind, by any means, and we may allow, at this 
time of day, undeterred by Mr. Macaulay, that 





they stood up for their order and principles with 
wonderful spirit and constancy, presenting a 
strong contrast with the rude, faithless, and cor- 
rupt nobility that surrounded them, and, for the 
rest, showed little or none of that savage ferocity 
exercised by almost every cotemporary race of 
princes. They were a good-natured, obstinate 
family, who loved to enjoy themselves and dis 
liked change and who prided themselves nearly 
as much on their pens as on their sceptres—very 
different, in this respect, from the thick-blooded 
and cloddish kings which the strange turn of the 
times brought in to succeed them. They were not 
merely kings, like the Guelphs and Bourbons. 
Our literature is all the better and brighter for 
them, through the vigorous and wide-pervading 
Scottish element. They have influenced and 
identified themselves with it as much as the 
Shaksperian Plantagenets, and though dead, they 
yet speak to the minds of men with sufficient 
vitality to inspire a popular poem or drama, now 
and then, as well as to teach a political lesson— 
to adorn a tale, as well as to point a moral. 
Poetry is partial to the Stuarts. The finest and 
most perfect national minstrelsy in the world— 
that of Scotland—has certainly grown from the 
encouragement and example of its literary prin- 
ces, and the sweetest lyric poet in our language 
has evidently shaped many of his melodies on 
the metres and tuneful formulas of those cheery 
old Stuart minne-sangers. Imaginative litera- 
ture—one of the sources of our most refined 
pleasures—has no fault at all to find with that 
family. Their title is still good in the domain 
of Apollo. The muses, with a Jacobite wink, 
still pass their glasses over the water-jug, and 
chime in with, ‘Charley is my darling, the 
young Chevalier!” So that the Stuarts are not 


obsolete, by any means. 
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As we have observed, their authentic history 
reads like a romance; and in following the occur- 
rences of one of its chapters—the lights and 
shadows of Mary Stuart’s life—it will be found 
that truth is as strange as fiction—perhaps 
stranger; as it is certainly more interesting; for 
fiction, after all, has never the racy flavor of a 
fact. One hundred writers, and thrice that num- 
ber of years, have not exhausted the interest of 
the world in that royal biography, or made more 
essays on Mary’s fate unnecessary. Most of 
those writers belong to a former generation and a 
by-gone period, and their tone, in a great degree, 
is less that of a history than a controversy. 
Besides, the story of Mary Stuart has required 
time—time that hushes bigotries and gathers the 
slow evidences of truth; time, the corrector 
where our judgments err. The documents that 
must furnish the materials of that story are 
coming out of their hiding places every day; and 
the admirable zeal and ability of Prince Labanoff, 
Agnes Strickland and others have, within the 


last few years, brought to light, from the erypts* 


and cartularies of private houses and public mu- 
seums in Europe, a great number of letters and 
papers that wonderfully freshen the old subject, 
and give it the interest of a new one. The 
amount of information thus gathered is made use 
of in the following pages, to set forth the extra- 
ordinary circumstances of Mary’s stormy times, 
and her own conduct in the midst of them, and 
to show that she was a woman more sinned 
against than sinning—a conclusion to which 
every increase of new light only the more surely 
conducts the reader. 
Before proceeding with the history of this 
queen, we may appropriately, and by way of 
prelude, cast a brief glance over the fatal pageant 
of her predecessors. The first of the military 
Stuarts of Scotland, who ascended the throne 
of Bruce, was Robert II., crowned in 1370. - The 
tragic story of his line began with his successor, 
Robert III., who mourned a murdered son, as 
David mourned for Absalom. This son was 
David, Duke of Rothsay, a wild and chivalrous 
young man, the counterpart of the other ‘‘sweet- 
est, rascaliest young prince,” who was, about 
the same time, astonishing the sober people of 
London with his gay doings at Eastcheap and 
Gad’s Hill—the renowned Hal, Prince of Wales, 
whose character has been drawn by Shakspeare— 
just as that of David has been drawn, as every- 
body knows, by Sir Walter Scott, in the Fair 
Maid of. Perth, When Henry IV., in 1400, 
marched over the borders into Leith, to demand 
the homage of old Robert for Scotland, this Duke 





of Rothsay stepped forth before the rest, as 
Prince Harry did, when he challenged Hotspur 
to single fight; and offered to meet Plantage- 
net in the lists, and there settle the question of 
‘‘homage ;” at the head of a certain number of 
armed knights, against an equal number of 
Englishmen, either on foot or on horseback. 
But the Southrons refused to stand such a 
test. Subsequently, poor Rothsay was impri- 
soned by his fierce and ambitious uncle, Albany, 
and put to death, it is said, by starvation—and 
very probably at the instigation of the king of 
England. 

The old, lamenting Robert, fearing for the life 
of his other son, James, then about ten years 
old, resolved to send him into France for safety, 
against his domestic and English enemies. But 
the ship in which the boy sailed, was taken by 
the cruisers of King Henry, and he was impri- 
soned in the Tower of London, where his brother 
prince, of the Cymry, Glendowerdy, was also 
confined. James was for nineteen years a pri- . 
soner in England—like his descendant, Mary. 
But they were differently released ; he by mar- 
riage—she by death. The last years of his de- 
tention were spent in Windsor Castle, and it was 
from the window of his prison-chamber that he 
saw and fell in love with his future queen. This 
was the fair young Jane Beaufort, daughter of 
the Duke of Somerset. He married her in Eng- 
land; and then, in 1424, when he was thirty 
years old, went to be king in Scotland. The en- 
forced learning and study of James, made him 
the most accomplished prince in Europe. He 
was @ wise and vigorous law-giver and soldier, 
and also a musician anda poet. He justly ranks 
among the best poets of his time, as we see by 
his poems that have come down to us—* The 
King’s Quhair,” and ‘Peeblis to the Play.” 
The former is written in the manner of Chaucer 
and Gower, and refers to his prison-life and his 
first sight and lattice-love of the beautiful Jane, 
as she walked among the flowers of her garden— 
herself a fairer flower. He wrote four hundred 
years ago; but it is interesting to see how nearly 
his English metre and expression approach the 
style of our own age. When the captive looks 
down from his window, he sees 


‘¢ The fairest of the freshest younge flower 

That ever I saw, methought, before that hour; 
For which sudden abate, anon astart 
The blood of all my body to my heart.”’ 


After a sweet astoundment and a prayer to 
Venus, he goes on, in this natural and highly 
poetical style— 
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«‘ When I with good intent this orisoun 
Thus ended had, I stynt a little stound, 
And oft mine eyes full piteously adown 
I cast beholding, to her littil hound 
That with his bellis played on the ground, 
Then would I say, and sigh therewith a lyte, (little,) 
Ah! well were he that now were in thy plyte. 


‘‘ An other while, the littil nightingale 
That sat upon the twiggis, would I chide, 

And say right thus: ‘ Where are thy notis smale, 
That thou of love hast sung this morrowe-tide? 
Seest thou not her that sittis thee beside? 

For Venus’ sake—the blissful Goddess clear— 

Sing on again and make my lady cheer!’ ” 


The end of this poetical “ Quhair,” or Soo/, 18, 
that a turtle dove alights one morning at the pri- 
soner’s window, with a flower, as a gage of hope, 
and an asurance that his happiness is at hand. 
The other poem, ‘‘ Peeblis to the Play,” is a hu- 
morous description of a popular festival, in which 
there is dancing and drinking and a general 
flare-up. James I. had several daughters, two 
of whom, at least, seem to have inherited his 
poetical taste. One of them, Eleanor, married 
to the Arch-duke of Austria, translated the ro- 
mance of ‘‘Hypomedon” for her husband; and 
another was Margaret, wife of the Dauphin of 
France, (afterward Louis XI.) who, seeing Alain 
Chartier, the poet, asleep one day, stooped down 
and gave him a kiss on the mouth, for the sake 
of the sweet things that tuneful mouth could 
utter—a kiss which Menage swore would immor- 
talize her. The lady is not to be blamed for her 
enthusiasm; but, seeing that it was in writing 
Alain set forth all his good things, her homage 
would have been, perhaps, as well expressed if 
she had kissed his hand. James enacted a code 
of laws for his subjects, and tried to repress the 
rapine and violence of his savage nobility of the 
Erse or Irish race. They rebelled and conspired 
against him; and, at last, in 1536, when he was 
staying in the monastery of the Blackfriars at 
Perth, with his queen and a few attendants, Gra- 
ham, Stuart, and others burst into the place and 
murdered him, in spite of the efforts made to save 
him by Catharine Douglas, who thrust her arm 
into the staple of the door to keep them out, and 
had it broken by the assassins. Queen Jane also 
threw herself before him to protect him, and was 
beaten to the ground with two deep wounds. 
All Scotland rang with this bloody assassination 
of a highly popular king. 

Then came his son, James II., who waged 
fierce war against his most powerful nobles. 
With his own hand he slew, in Holyrood, the Earl 
Douglas, chief of the Black Douglases, and 





crushed that ancient family. Being engaged in 
the seige of Roxburgh, James was killed sudden- 
ly by the bursting of one of his hereditary can- 
nons. : 

James IIT., following the policy of his house, 
and endeavoring to quell and bring to order his 
turbulent aristocracy, encountered conspiracies 
and rebellions; and, at last, found that the chiefs 
had induced his own son to join them against 
him. James marched to engage them, but his 
troops falling away from him at Bannockburn, 
he quitted the field, and was followed and mur- 
dered at Sauchie Mill, in 1488. The retribution 
of this disastrous battle was to overtake his son 
in a memorable manner. 

This son was James IV., of whom Scott has 
given such a princely portrait in Marmion. James, 
willing for reasons of state, to embarrass Henry 
VII., received Perkin Warbeck at his court and 
supported his pretension to the throne of England 
as the Duke of York, son of Edward IV. James 
went so far as to give the Wanderer his beautiful 
relative, Catharine Gordon, in marriage; after 
which, summoning the military muster of the 
kingdom, he made a gallant raid across the bor- 
der, 1496, proclaiming the Pretender wherever 
he marched. But the Scottish chiefs soon grew 
tired of the expedition and marched back again, 
leaving Warbeck to try his fortune elsewhere. 
Henry VII., resolving to bring such dangerous 
neighbor into alliance with England, brought 
about, in 1502, the marriage of his daughter 
Margaret, then thirteen years old, with James of 
Scotland. That, however, did not prevent war 
between the two nations. Louis XIL., of France, 
attacked by Henry VIIL., prayed his friend James 
to make a diversion on the border, and the 
French Queen, Anne, of Bretagne, knowing the 
chivalrous temperament of the Scottish king, 
sent him a ring from her finger, bidding him, as 
her knight, go three days’ march across his fron- 
tier into England— 


‘¢ The fair Queen Anne of France 
Sent him a turquoise ring and glove, 
And charged him as her knight and love, 
For her to break a lance; 
And strike three strokes with Scottish brand, 
And march three miles on southron land, 
And bid the banners of his band 
In English breezes dance.”’ 


James, on pretext of Henry’s refusal to pay a 
legacy due to Queen Margaret, declared war in 
1518, and hoisting his banner at the head of 
the Scottish wapentake, took his way southward 
to return no more. He was met by the English 
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armament under Lord Surrey, in that battle, so 
nobly described by Sir Walter Scott, in Marmion, 
and fell fighting, with all his peerage, on the 
field of Flodden— 


‘¢ Where shivered was fair Scotland’s spear 
And broken was her shield.” 


Then came his son James V., father of Mary 
Stuart. His history is especially marked by the 
gallantry, literary pretension and romantic way- 
wardness of the Stuart character. He loved the 
chace and the adventures into which it would lead 
him, in a wild country like Scotland; and Sir 
Walter Scott appropriately opens the Lady of the 
Lake with the description of a hunting in which 
the king, who is the hero of the poem, loses his 
way. James loved to mix familiarly with his 
subjects, on these occasions, and many a tale was 
long after told in tradition of the adventures of 
the ‘‘Gudeman of Ballenguich,” who, wandering 
unattended, would often take up his night’s lodg- 
ing with the farmer or woodranger of the wilder 
part of the country, or knock, with a slight train, 
at the castle gate of some of his barons, where 
the gay and gallant potentate was ever a welcome 
guest, as long as he pleased to stay; and long 
would he please to stay, and often come again, 
if the bright eyes of any daughter of the hospi- 
table house could fix his regards. He was a 
patron of musicians and strolling players, and 
would often preside at the sports of his towns, 
where the burghers held their games of archery, 
wrestling, pitching the bar, and shooting at a 
mark for a silver gun. John Mayne, the Scottish 
poet, has preserved the memory of these fétes in 
his lyric of the ‘‘ Siller Gunnie.” James was a 
poet, like his ancestor, James I., and like him 
also, he made his personal experiences the sub- 
jects of his verse. A poem and a couple of bal- 
lads are attributed to him, and if, in any one of 
them, later hands have had a share, it is allowed 
that the original shapes of these were the pro- 
ducts of his own pen. These lyrics are ‘‘ Christ’s 
Kirk on the Green,” the ‘‘ Gaberlunzieman,” and 
‘‘We'll gae na mair a roving’—the last pro- 
nounced by Sir Walter Scott to be the best comic 
song in any language. The ‘‘Gaberlunzieman” 
is the story of a jolly beggarman, or wandering 
bedesman, who inveigles a young woman to fol- 
low him from the house of her mother, where he 
had a lodging for the night. ‘‘Christ’s Kirk on 
the Green,” describes a popular festival, showing 
a familiarity with its oecurents and a humorous 
sense of its rude hilarity. It opens thus: 


“Was ne’er in Scotland heard nor seen 
Sie dancing and derray, 





Neither at Falkland on the Green, 
Nor Peeblis at the Play, 
As was of wooers, as I ween, 
At Christ’s Kirk on a day; 
There came our Kitties washen clean, 
In their new kirtles gray, 
Full gay, 
At Christ’s Kirk on the Green, that day.”’ 


At this merry meeting, the people first begin 
to dance, and then they fall into a scuffle with 
fists, clubs and arrows—a furious tragi-comedy, 
resembling the festive doings of an Irish fair, 
and reminding the reader that the Irish and 
Scotch, are of the same perfervid Celtic race after 
all. Burns, in his ‘ Holy Fair,” has imitated, 
though with milder traits and coloring, those 
merry old effusions of the genial Stuarts. The 
policy of James, as well as his love of amusement, 
led him to share in those popular sports, his 
great aim being to lessen or counteract the power 
of his turbulent and half-civilized nobles—the 
Douglases, Gordons, Campbells, Hepburns, Ham- 
iltons, and the rest. He wished to find a support 
against them in the attachment of the burghers 
among whom, of course, the influence of clanship 
was not so strong as in the domains of the chiefs. 
Hence, he is also known in the history of Scot- 
land as Rex Plebeiorum, or King of the Commons, 
a title by which his memory is still preserved in 
the popular literature of the stage. 

Romantic as were the private adventures of 
James V., his more public and royal history was 
just as romantic. The mode of his wooing, and 
his two marriages, were suited to the brilliant, 
highly colored pages of Ariosto, or any other 
narrator of things poetical. For many genera- 
tions the rulers of England and France had vied 
with each other for the friendship and alliance 
of the warlike little Scottish monarchy; and the 
latter had always found its interest in maintain- 
ing the league with France. In 1518, James, 
being eight years old, was engaged—by the Re- 
gent Albany’s influence, and against the desire 
of the boy’s mother, Margaret, sister of Henry 
VIII.—to the Princess Charlotte, daughter of 
Francis I. Six years later, when Charlotte was 
dead, the negotiation was renewed for Made- 
laine, a younger sister, five years old, and the 
young couple were affianced. Henry VIII. and 
his ally Charles V., Emperor of Germany, tried 
in vain to induce James to look for a wife else- 
where. James was, in fact, bewildered by the 
number of wives offered to him when he was 
twenty-three years old. Charles V. advised him 
to choose between his sister Mary, widow of the 
King of Hungary, the Princess Mary of England, | 
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a relation of his also, Mary of Portugal and the 
Princess Christina of Denmark. But James still 
fixed his hopes on France, and demanded Made- 
laine; and determined on a romantic pilgrimage 
in search of the future Queen of Scotland. 

In July, 1536, it was announced to the Scot- 
tish nobles that the king was going beyond sea, 
on a secret expedition, and about a hundred of 
his earls, knights and servitors were summoned 
to attend him. He was obeyed; and he and his 
escort went gayly on board at the pier of Leith, 
thinking they were bound to some port of Eng- 
land, whence they should journey up to London, 
to visit the court of Henry, and demand the hand 
of Mary Tudor. The expedition set sail; but 
when it was at sea a storm arose, and the pilot 
desired to know to what English port he was to 
steer. James then announced that to no English 
port was his prow to be turned, and it, was 
guessed by those on board that they were all 
bound for France. 

His noble attendants now resolved that they 
would not accompany him, and, while he lay 
asleep in his berth, Sir James Hamilton of Fyn- 
nart ordered the pilot to turn the ship’s head 
back to Scotland. When James awoke and saw 
his own coast instead of France, he was highly 
indignant; but was forced to submit, and the 
whole company soon after landed. The king 
never forgot the behavior of Hamilton, and in 
the end had him put to death, 

But he was still resolved to carry out his ro- 
mantic purpose. On the Ist of September, he 
took ship once more, at Leith, attended by a 
gallant company of nobles—the Earls of Argyle, 
Rothes, Arran, the Lords Fleming, Maxwell, 
Lochinvar, the Abbot of Aberbrethock, and 
others, in.seven vessels. And so James V. and 
the flower of his peerage set forth in search of a 
wife, leaving to fortune, apparently, to decide 
who that lady was tobe. Their course was bent 


for France, and, after a strenuous passage of ten' 


days, they all landed at Dieppe. From this port 
the king resolved to proceed to Paris, in disguise, 
and so journey on to the court of the Duke of 
Vendome. He assumed the dress of one of his 
own household, and attended by two or three 
faithful servants, set forth on his pleasant adven- 
tures. On reaching Paris, he spent a few days 
in surveying that city, and making purchases of 
armor, dresses and weapons, the like of which 
was never exhibited for sale in his own poor 
kingdom of Scotland. He also provided himself 
with a store of ostrich-feathers, diamonds and 
other distinctives of noble birth, for a future 
occasion, when he should throw off his disguise— 





‘‘ The centre of some glittering ring, 
And Snowden’s knight be Scotland’s king.” 

Then James set out, with his servant, one fine 
morning, on horseback, journeying in the direc- 
tion of the castle of Vendome—the seat of the 
elder branch of the Bourbon family. This old 
feudal fortress lay upon a rising ground, near 
the Loire, between Tours and Chartres, and on 
the present occasion was the scene of one of those 
manor féfes, in which knights, retainers and the 
rustics of the neighborhood were usually enter- 
tained by the owners of these noble residences. 
As the travelers drew near Vendome, it was re- 
solved that they would mingle with the guests, 
so as to give the king the romantic opportunity 
of surveying, incognito, the young princess, 
Mary, and forming an opinion of her from a per- 
sonal scrutiny. They accordingly joined the 
crowd in the court-yard and the hall of the castle, 
hoping to remain unobserved ; but their coming 
was noted, and people began to ask, in whispers, 
who the strangers were. A wild report had been 
spread abroad, at this time, that the King of 
Scotland was in some part of France—some said 
with an army, and others said he traveled alone; 
and the Princess Mary, when her attention was 
drawn to the king and his companion, instantly 
suspected the truth. We are told by Lindsay 
of Pittscottie—one of those old writers who 
inspired the genius of Sir Walter Scott—that 
Mary, having already received a portrait of the 
King of Scots, by some means not recorded, 
went slily to her coffer, took it out and compared 
it’ with the features of one of the new comers, 
who stood below among the retainers. She knew 
the younger man at once, and declared that the 
King of Scotland was in the hall of Vendome. 
Lindsay says she came down and greeted him 
herself, bidding him take a loftier place; but we 
may be assured that her parents did so, and that 
never did the old Bourbon dwelling witness such 
a scene of joyful surprise and festivity. James, 
half ashamed of his disguise, went quickly to 
take the duke in his arms, and then the duchess, 
and he afterward kissed the Princess Mary and 
all her ladies, according to the hearty fashion of 
the times, while the hosts and all others met the 
young king with the reverences and courtesies 
due to his lofty rank and lineage. Tradition 
records that among those fair ones so gallantly 
saluted by the young pilgrim, on that day, was 
the beautiful Duchess of Longueville a neighbor 
of the noble Bourbons, living at the Chateaudun, 
whose brilliant eyes flashed, doubtless, with 
humor and merriment as the blushing lover stood 
discovered in the midst of them all—both he and 
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she at that time all unconscious of the strange 
destiny which was subsequently to identify the 
lady with his happiness, and with the gloomier 
fortunes of his line. ‘‘ Then,” says the glowing 
narrator, “‘there was nothing but merriness, 
banqueting, great cheer, music on instruments, 
playing melodiously, with galliard dancing in 
masks, and pretty farces and plays—all were 
made unto the King of Scotland; and all other 
pastimes, as jousting and running of the great 
horse, with all other pleasure that could be de- 
vised.” Hight days did the king remain at Ven- 
dome, making gifts and receiving many tokens of 
love and friendship. And then, the fair reader 
supposes, came the wedding. Alas! no such thing! 
James did not fall in love with the young lady, 
who is said to have been accomplished and beau- 
tiful. No one ever rightly knew the cause. 
James might have been hard to please; for it 
must be remembered that he had his choice of 
four or five other princesses. Perhaps Mary 
of Vendome had not a sufficient dowry. Certain 
it is that at the end of a week, he declared his 
intention of proceeding to visit the King of 
France, who was then, with all his family, in 
mourning for the loss of his eldest son, the 
dauphin. The royal chevalier took his departure ; 
but the sequel showed with what bitterness of 
disappointment the princess witnessed it. That 
royal portrait was a gift fatal to her peace of 
mind, and the happiness of the merry greeting 
in the hall of Vendome, was soon succeeded by 
the silence and regret of her solitary abode in a 
cloister. 

After the journey of a few days from Vendome, 
James approached the city of Lyons. Henry, 
Duke of Orleans, now dauphin, being at the 
chapel of St. Sophorin, near Tarray, and hearing 
that the King of Scotland was approaching, 
hastened to meet him. When he saw James, he 
took him in his arms and welcomed him, in the 
most cordial manner, saying that his father would 
be blithe of his coming; for he was then keep- 
ing his chamber in great seclusion after the loss 
of his son. The company then rode to the castle 
where Francis lay, and the dauphin, bringing 
James along with him, knocked loudly at the 
door of the royal apartment. The King of 
France, roused from his afternoon’s nap, asked 
who thus disturbed him. But when he heard 
his son say the King of Scotland was come to 
pay him a visit, he sprung from his couch, and 
opening the door took James in his arms, thank- 
ing God for his kind coming at such a time. The 
King of Scotland was received as one of the sons 
of France. His knight-errantry made a great 











sensation, and nothing was talked of but the 
handsome Stuart sovereign, and his courageous 
journey across the narrow seas. When the pale 
and delicate Madelaine saw him she blushed for 
pleasure, and felt that her timid little heart was 
gone forever. She had been told that the King 
of Scotland was her long affianced husband, and 
she loved him irrecoverably from the moment she 
saw him. ‘Fra the time she saw the King of 
Scotland and spake with him,” says old Pitt- 
scottie, ‘she became so enamored of him, and 
loved him so well, that she would have no man 
alive to be her husband but he allanerlie” (only. ) 

The King of France and his family, accompa- 
nied by James, immediately returned to Paris, 
where the romantic young king exhibited himself 
in the gallant costume befitting his rank, and was 
lodged and entertained in a magnificent manner 
Jousts and tournaments were held, in honor of 
his visit, and he showed himself as spirited and 
expert in the lists as the best knights of France. 
Young Madelaine, now sixteen years old, seemed 
to forget her sickness and delicate health in the 
excitement and pleasure of the time. James 
soon came to the purpose of his visit and de- 
manded her hand. But there were obstacles. 
He was told he was bound by an agreement to 
marry the Princess of Vendome, and that he had 
by gifts and otherwise, led people to suppose he 
would make her his bride. But James, though 
he admitted "there may be something to overlook 
in the Vendome business, persisted in his suit, 
and was heartily seconded by Madelaine, who, in 
spite of all assurances that the climate of Scot- 
land was too severe for a constitution so delicate 
as hers, resolved to be married; so that the 
young couple overcame the hesitation of Francis 
and his council. The contract of marriage was 
drawn and signed at Blois. Then, about forty 
of the great earls, barons and bishops of Scot- 
land passed over into France, and came to Paris, 
where they were honorably received, and where 
the royal pair were wedded on the Ist of January, 
1537. On this occasion, Francis having ordered 
the Parliament of Paris to go in red robes, and 
march before James to his lodging, they remon- 
strated for a week, against such a disparaging 
duty, but were at last obliged to obey. The 
time of the all-prevailing Tiers Etat was not yet 
come. James received the address of the Presi- 
dent and embraced him, wishing by a great show 
of courtesy to soften the compulsory homage; 
but he did not make any reply—not being able 
to speak French. The French poet, Ronsard, 
page of the dauphin, and Sir David Lyndsay of 
the Mount, Lord Lion King-of-Arms, who were 
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both present, have sung this marriage pageant 
in lyric verse, and old Pittscottie says there never 
was such solemnity and triumph seen in France 
since the time of Charles the Main—that is, 
Charlemagne. But it was a sad ceremony for 
poor Mary. of Vendome. When she heard of it, 
she put away her robes and jewelry, and, taking 
the veil, went into a convent for life, as we have 
already said. 

As it was the season of winter, James, fearful 
of the effects of the rude Scottish air, remained 
in France with his queen till the coming of sum- 
mer. Then the bride and bridegroom took solemn 
leave of the court of Francis I., ‘with great 
drinking on every side,” as Lindsay tells us. 
After a stormy and perilous passage across the 
sea, the royal party touched the Scottish strand, 
at Leith, and the young queen as she was sup- 
ported to the shore, stooped down, with emotion, 
and kissed the ground of her adopted country— 
the earth in which she was soon to find a lasting 
repose. She declined, in fact, from the moment 
of her coming, much to the grief of her husband 
and her court; and in about forty days, the fair 
and fragile Madelaine of Valois was no more. 
She came like a shadow, and so departed. 

James sincerely lamented his affectionate 
bride; but reasons of state and the desire of an 
heir to the Scottish throne led him to think of an- 
other wife. No doubt he remembered that beau- 
tiful Duchess of Longueville, whom he saw for 
the first time in the festive hall at Vendome, and 
saw once more in all the perfect grace of opening 
womanhood at his wedding with the royal Made- 
laine. Mary of Lorraine was the eldest daughter 
of Claude, first Duke of Guise, and founder of the 
power and splendid fortunes of that high reaching 
family. She was wedded at the age of nineteen 
to the Duke of Longueville, who, scarcely two 
years after his marriage, died, in June, 1537. 
James of Scotland and Mary of Lorraine were 
left, the one a widower and the other a widow 
almost at the same time. She was now in the 
flower of her age and loveliness, being twenty- 
two years old, and was immediately talked of as 
one of the noblest matches in Europe—for she 
was a descendant of Charlemagne. Henry VIII. 
of England sent to demand her in marriage. 
He wanted to make her his fourth wife, on the 
death of Jane Seymour. He had heard of her 
beauty and lofty stature, and was a particular 
admirer of tall women. But he was doomed to 
be defeated in this pursuit by a young rival, who 
was his own sister’s son. Two British crowns lay 
glittering, at the same time, at-the feet of this 
Carlovingian princess, who said she did not want 





to marry, and would live for her child. But she 
was a daughter of France, subject to the strong 
advice of her kinsman and suzerain, Francis I., 
and, at last, she made her choice and took the 
younger man, Henry being about twenty years 
older than his nephew. Besides, the reputation 
of the bluff Harry was of such a sort in respect 
of his queens, that Mary would be afraid to 
have anything to say to sucha Bluebeard. In 
1538, when she had been the widow of a year, 
she was married by proxy, in France, according 
to the curious fashion of the times, to Lord Max- 
well, and in the July of that year reached Scot- 
land, where she was joyfully received by King 
James. 

And now the romance of James’s life was 
over, and the sorrow was to come, which, in 
little over three years from the date of his mar- 
riage, sent him broken-hearted to the grave. It 
is possible that the dissipations of his life had 
contributed to impair his constitution; but it is 
certain, that the conspiracies hatched by the 
Douglases and Hamiltons, and the general dis- 
affection of his nobles, had the most depressing 
effect on his high and sensitive spirit. He and 
his queen found their chief amusement in going 
about from one palace or place of residence to 
another, and enjoying the sports of the chase. 
The queen—a rigid Catholic—would sometimes 
make pilgrimages to the chapel of Musselburg 
and elsewhere, and the king would ride away 
and spend some time at the castles of his nobles. 
In spite of their mutual attachment, these ab- 
sences of the king used to excite the discontent 
and jealousy of Mary, who knew very well that 
James, whose life had been as licentious as it 
was romantic, had several illegitimate children 
by the Lady Margaret Erskine and others, whom 
he was still in the habit of visiting. There are 
on record some of the king’s replies to the letters 
the queen used to send after him, telling her he 
will be with her without fail, such and such a 
time, ‘‘on the word of a king,” and remarking 
that she need not write in such a thundering 
(foudroyant) style. Alas! for the romance of 
young love. But deeper griefs were soon to 
obliterate the memory of these conjugal differ- 
ences. James had the misery to witness the 
successive deaths of his young children, James 
and Arthur, and the war with England came to 
shorten his days. 

Henry VIII., indignant that his nephew 
should have refused the hand of his daughter, 
Mary Tudor, and furthermore carried off his 
much-coveted bride, prepared for a quarrel, and 
religion combined with the other considerations 
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in bringing it about. Henry had seized the 
property of the Catholic church in England, 
being in want of money for his wars, and justi- 
fied the appropriation by the bold arguments of 
Luther and Calvin. The morality of the jolly 
king was shocked by the irregularity of the 
clergy, and as he needed large resources to carry 
on his expensive schemes of continental war and 
diplomacy, he secularized the abbeys, monas- 
teries, chapels, and all the rich lands attached 
to them. He ardently desired to see his religious 
reform extended over Scotland—a country which 
should yet, he hoped, be brought under the do- 
minion of the English crown. To this end, he 
sent to his nephew several exhortations by his 
ambassadors. But James, the ally of France, 
and also relying on the hierarchy as a support 
against the fierce aristocracy, refused to meddle 
with the old order of things, and his marriage 
with Mary of Lorraine only fixed him the more 
strongly in this determination. Mary’s prime 
adviser was that stern enemy of English heresy 
and schism, Cardinal Beaton, and Henry was 
mortified to find all his overtures made in vain. 
He saw himself baffled on all hands—baffled in 
love, in dynastic policy, and religious reform. 
But there was one great fact in his favor, which 
still kept alive the angry spirit of hope. His 
sister Margaret, widow of James IV., had not in 
vain intermarried with the malcontent and ban- 
ished Douglases, and labored with the aid of 
English gold to raise up an English party in 
Scotland. Near one hundred of the nobles and 
gentlemen of Scotland were, at that moment, 
receiving the bribes of England, and opening 
their minds to the great advantages of a re- 
ligious reform in their own country. The war, 
then, which was counseled by Henry’s anger 
seemed at the same time favorable to his policy. 
And war it was. Sir Robert Bowes, with 
8,000 men, made a raid over the Border, and 
then followed the main army of England, 30,000 
strong, commanded by the Duke of Norfolk, and 
aided by the levies of the Douglases. The 
Douglas family has had a high fame—because 
literature has thrown a certain fascination over 
some of its names and actions; but history 
coldly reverses the charm of Chevy Chace and 
Walter Scott. They were the most traitorous 
family in Scotland, and since the insidious com- 
ing in of Margaret Tudor, the friends of Scot- 
land’s enemies. For many generations they 
were so powerful as to infringe on the authority 
of the Stuarts, and a strong antipathy existed 
between them. After the marriage of the widow 
of James IV. with Archibald, Earl of Angus—a 





politic marriage, suggested by her wily brother 
—the spirit of the house of Douglas rose still 
higher against the Stuart sovereign, and its trea- 
son became still more dangerous; and not the 
less so that Angus was at this time a banished 
man, with many of his name, and living on the 
support of England. 

When King James declared war, he summoned 
his earls and lords to raise their vassals, and 
join his standard for an inroad over the Border. 
But he was obeyed with reluctance. The chiefs 
said they could not get their retainers to follow 
them out of the realm—they had no provisions, 
and there was no means of supporting such a 
campaign. At Fala Moor, the king found it im- 
possible to direct the movements of his army. 
Iiis nobles were more ready to argue than to 
march; and, in the midst of the altercations 
that arose, it was secretly proposed that the 
king’s advisers should be seized and murdered 
in the camp. James, with a chafed and humili- 
ated spirit, bid them all disperse to their homes, 
and went back to Holyrood to give way to the 
paroxysms of his disappointment, and devour 
his heart in secret. Being still resolved to 
carry on the war, he applied to Cardinal 
Beaton and the clergy, and from them ob- 
tained the means of raising another large army, 
at the head of which he marched southward. A 
sudden illness obliged him to stay behind at 
Caerlaverock Castle; and, as he distrusted his 
higher chiefs, he gave the command of the 
forces to his officer of the palace, Oliver Sinclair. 
That loose, feudal array, miscalled an army, felt 
offended by such generalship. They permitted 
themselves to be led into the marshes of Solway 
Moss, and when the wardens, Dacre and Mus- 
grave, approached them, the whole body ran 
away, ten thousand strong, before a few hundred 
English men-at-arms. 

The defeat of Solway Moss was the death-blow 
of James. He sunk into a despairing condition, 
and, going to his palace of Falkland, took to his 
bed, from which, as he truly observed to those 
about him, he was never to rise again. At this 
period (December, 1542,) Queen Mary lay at her 
dower palace of Linlithgow expecting the birth 
of her third child, and hoping for the sake of the 
sick and despairing James that it may prove a 
male heir—one whose coming may restore the 
king’s health and be a pledge of the safety of the 
monarchy. But fate had decreed it otherwise. 
On 8th of December, was born an infant princess, 
destined to be ever memorable in history as the 
beautiful and unfortunate Mary Queen of Scots 
James lay dying, with the image of the lost bat 
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tle before his eyes and its despairing motto for- 
ever on his lips; ‘‘Fie, taen is Oliver—is Oliver 
taen,’”’ and it was now felt that the birth of a son 
could scarcely bring him any joy. But the an- 
nouncement of a daughter completed the misery 
of his last hours, and he seemed to have acquired 
a prophetic sense of all the subsequent confusions 
of his kingdom and the fate of his unwelcome 
child. When they told him, in answer to his 
brief question, that the queen had been delivered 
of ‘‘ane fair daughter,” he exclaimed, in a hope- 
less tone—letting his mind run backward to the 
rise of the dynasty, by the marriage of the here- 
ditary Stuart toa daughter of Bruce, as well as for- 
ward to the shadows, clouds and darkness that 
seemed to rest upon it—*‘ Farewell to the crown of 
Scotland! it came with a lass and it will go with a 
lass !’’——thus, in the literary propensity so natural 
to his ideas, making a bitter play upon the words 
used—just as Ajax, in the old Greek drama, is 
made to pun upon his own name, ‘ Ai, ai!” in 
the midst of his melancholy sufferings. The 
words indeed must have often suggested them- 
selves to James in those anxious moments when 
he thought of the chances that may transfer the 
monarchy to a stranger, with the hand of a female 
heir. Having uttered them, he commended his 
spirit to God, turning his back on the lords who 
surrounded his couch and his face to the wall. 
He died on 13th of December, 1541, aged thirty- 
one years—in the very prime and flower of man- 
hood: 

‘« While sad Queen Mary, in Linlithgow’s bower, 

All lonely lay, and wept the weary hour.”’ 

Such was the checkered and picturesque his- 
tory of the Stuart princes, preceding Mary Queen 
of Scots, and still the same fate of adventure and 
historic romance continued to pursue the family 
since her day. Her son James I., of England, 
was exposed to two terrible conspiracies: one, 
the Gowrie Plot in which he was inveigled, on 
some pretence, from the chase, to the castle of 
Xuthven, Earl of Gowrie, where a dagger was 
put to his breast, for some wild undiscovered 
reason, and his rescue was effected in the midst 
of stabbing, confusion and a terrific outery; the 
other, the Guy Faux plot, which was to blow the 
three estates of the kingdom into the air, But, 
his wooing, in which he imitated the foreign 
quest of his father and grandfather, was the most 
romantic feature of his life. Having demanded 
the hand of the Princess Anne of Denmark, he 
set sail for that kingdom in search of her, and 
landing at Upsho, where King Frederick and his 
court came to meet him, was married to the royal 





Norse lady. After the wedding he spent the 
winter with his bride in Copenhagen, and returned 
to Scotland in the spring. Then came his son 
Charles Stuart, uniting in his fortunes the gay 
romance of James V. and the tragedy of Mary. 
When Prince of Wales, he followed the example 
of so many of his ancestors and made a pilgrim- 
age of love across the seas, incognito, attended 
by the Duke of Buckingham, to look upon the 


fair young Spanish Infanta whose suitor he was. 


On their way, having adopted, like Louis Philippe, 
when also on his travels, the universal name of 
Smith, calling themselves John Smith and Thomas 
Smith, the rovers dropt in at the court of Henry 
IV. of France, where they were received with 
courtesy, and Charles, something like James V., 
in the halls of Vendome, danced and conversed 
with the lady he subsequently wedded, the prin- 
cess Henrietta Maria. Then the gallants passed — 
into Spain, where they were received with a 
regal welcome, and entertained with great fes- 
tivity. All Europe told of the romance of Charles 
I., before it shuddered at the story of his fate on 
the scaffold of Whitehall. Then came his eldest 
son, flying away into exile, and living there on 
the doles of France and Spain, then fighting bat- 
tles in his estranged kingdom, hunted like a wild 
animal for his life, and familiar with hair-breadth 
escapes and painful endurances. Then came 
another fated James, a fugitive from one of his 
kingdoms, combatting for his crown in another, 
and dying in a monastery, where he spent the 
latter days of life in telling his beads and writing 
the memoirs of his life; then the Chevalier de St. 
George, like another disinherited knight, baring 
his sword in the continental wars, charging the 
armies of the Elector of Hanover, under the 
French fleurs de lis, and cherishing all the regal 
memories of his house; and then, the blazing 
out of one of the most gallant military enter- 
prises of modern times, and the last soldier Stu- 
art, in arms for his right, marching on foot, in 
brogues and trews, at the head of the last feudal 
array of the Highlands, with Moray and Keppoch, 
Clanranald and Cameron, attacking and routing 
the veterans of Fontenoy and the German wars, 
in two pitched battles, decided in the flashing of 
a claymore, and carrying as far as Derby the 
most splendid raid into England since the days 
of William the Lion; and then, the last scenes of 
all, where, in the midst of those strange French 
events which changed the face of the world and 
brought forth a new order of things, the two last 
of the feudal old-world Stuarts, brothers, turned 
away to the wall from tbe uproar and light of 
modern revolution and went gloomily to sleep in 
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the shadows of the far-off, departed times—the 
poetry and romance, the love and chivalry of the 
days when. the Lions and the Lilies blazed, side 
by side, at the head of armies—when the princes 
of the Stuart line brought home their brides like 
sea-rovers, hunted the wild deer in the forests of 
Badenoch and Ettrick, pursued their free and 
gallant adventures among the braes and bowers 
of the Tay, the Clyde and the Forth, and proudly 
hoisted their banner on that impregnable rock 


Where once, beneath a monarch’s feet, 
Sat legislation’s sovereign powers! 





CHAPTER II. 

Birth of Mary Stuart at Linlithgow—Struggle for the 
Regency—English attempt to sieze the Child—Rescue 
of Mary of Lorraine and her Infant, by the Loyal 
Chiefs—Crowning of the Buby Queen in the Castle of 
Stirling—An English Army invades Scotland—F light 
of young Mary from Stirling to the Priory of Inchma- 
come—The War continues—Peril of Mary Stuart— 
She is betrothed to the Dauphin—Quits Scotland, and, 
with her Marys, takes refuge in France. 


The child of love, though born in bitterness, 

And nurtured in convulsion; of thy sire 

These were the elements, and thine no less.— 
CHILDE HaRo.Lp. 


Wearing upon her baby brow the round 
And top of sovereignty.—MacBeru. 


Mary Stuart was born in a dark hour of the 
Scottish monarchy, and with her began one of 
those long minorities which so frequently occurred 
in its history—seven of them arising in the course 
of ten reigns—and to which were owing so many 
of its worst evils and confusions. All the omens 
looked dark above the cradle of the young queen, 
and yet the best of omens never smiled on a lovelier 
infant, and looking on her, the heart of Mary of 
Lorraine felt emboldened to defy the doleful au- 
gury of her father’s dying words. She hoped 
her daughter may yet play a fortunate part on 
the stage she had just entered. In order to 
- understand that part the better, we may glance 
for a moment at the circumstances and antece- 
dents of the period. 

America had been discovered for half a century, 
and the feudalism of the middle ages was giving 
way before the influences of extended commerce 
and the ideas of liberty which awoke with the 
progress of the reformation. In England and 


France the rise. of the Commons had aided the 
kings in their efforts to reduce the power of the 
nobility; but in the poor and thinly-peopled 
kingdom of Scotland, the system of tribes and 
clans existed in full force, and the half civilized 
and turbulent nobles were able to maintain them- 
selves against their princes. 


It was only by 





playing off the stronger chiefs, one against an- 
other, that the crown could succeed in preserving 
its influence; but this policy involved a perpetual 
course of strife and violence. Under such cir- 
cumstances the intrusion of a foreign influence 
would be full of danger to Scotland; and to that 
danger, in fact, had the kingdom been exposed 
for generations. From the reign of Henry IL., 
the kings of England had distinctly pretented to 
the suzerainty of the Northern realm, William 
the Lion, king of Scotland, making a Southern 
raid, was taken prisoner at Alnwick, and that 
first of the Plantagenets, before he released him, 
obliged him, on plea of some vague passage of 
Anglo Saxon tradition, to do homage for Scot- 
land, From that day forward, the rulers of Eng- 
land desired the possession of that country, and 
tampered with the allegiance of the Scottish no- 
bles. When the death of the maid of Norway, heir 
of the Northern crown, created a struggle for the 
succession between the Lowland chiefs of Norman 
descent—the Bruces and Baliols—the long-headed 
and long-shanked Edward I., he who had beaten 
down and sileneed the elder sovereignty of the 
island in the mountains of Wales—put himself 
forward as umpire between those rival descend- 
ants of William the Lion. He first induced the 
peerage of Scotland to tecognize his sovereignty, 
and then gave the crown to Baliol. But William 
Wallace came forth, almost alone, and for the 
honor of Scotland and the right of her people, 
challenged the claim of Plantagenet, while nearly 
all the rest bent their heads before it. 


‘‘ The bugle ne’er sang to a braver knight 
Than William of Ellerslie.’’ 
The Scottish nobility disowned him, and the 
English gave him the death of a felon. Robert 
Bruce, at last, rose against his Lord Paramount 
and liberated Scotland. But the old English pre- 
tension was still maintained, and Henry IV., as we 
have observed, made a baffled effort to enforce it. 
The civil strife of the Plantagenets left Scotland 
at rest, till York and Lancaster had united the 
rival Roses in the time of Henry VII. This 
king sent his daughter Margaret, in 1502, to be 
the wife of James IV. of Scotland, with the hope 
that the chances of marriage may bring about 
what the sword could not achieve. And it was 
so fated, that, along with the little maid on her 
prancing palfrey, branched off to the north the line 
to-day represented by Queen Victoria. Margaret 
carried the union of kingdoms in her hand— 
though one complete century was to pass away 
before the hereditary dream of Henry was ful- 
filled, and her great grandchild came down to sit 
upon the throne of William the Conqueror. It 
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was a century of wars and catastrophes, and the 
fierce times of the Edwards seemed to have come 
again, 

The English reformation became a powerful 
means of furthering the views of the Tudor sove- 
reigns. The influence of Henry VIII. recom- 
mended the new religion to the Douglases and 
Lennoxes, connected with him by politic mar- 
riages, (the daughter of his sister Margaret and 
of Douglas, Earl of Angus, having been wedded 
to Matthew, Earl of Lennox, ) and to all the other 
nobles who had gifts or pensions from the Eng- 
lish exchequer. They saw how the peers of 
England had benefited by the confiscation of the 
church lands, and then came to perceive the force 
of those purer doctrines promulgated in that 
country and in Germany. They remembered the 
large gifts of their family estates to get their 
ancestors out of the Pope’s purgatory, in the old 
benighted times, and they began to think the 
Pope’s dogmas were all wrong. And so, by de- 
grees, they threw off all allegiance to the church 
of Rome, and, as their own princes still remained 
catholic, held themselves ready to recognize the 
influence of the protestant sovereigns of England 
in the kingdom of Scotland. Such was the state 
of things in both countries at the birth of Mary 
Stuart. Scotland was distracted by the strife of 
two great parties. Foremost, on one side, in 
maintenance of the old religion, was Mary of Lor- 
raine, daughter of the Catholic house of Guise, 
supported by Cardinal Beaton and his clergy; 
and, fierce on the other, backed by the English 
interest and the converted nobles, was John 
Knox, the intrepid denouncer of everything po- 
pish—a trumpet of sedition and pure gospel, 
from one end of broad Scotland to the other; 
while between them raged that angry controversy 


in which the whole history of Mary was destined : 


to be involved. 

Mary wasa woman of noble nature, clear 
and polished intellect, and excellent disposition, 
resembling somewhat her mother, Mary of Lor- 
raine, whom the reformers themselves have eulo- 
gized, but exceeding her in all queenly accom- 
plishments. The blood of Guise and the Catholic 
crucifix do not prejudice her cause any more, 
and the historic reader can perceive that she was 
the sport of circumstances, in an age of: tumult, 
which saw many a fair and goodly vessel godown 
in the midst of the tempest—but none so lofty or 
so lovely ag hers ever foundered in that stormy 
sea of the Sixteenth Century. And while these 
pages try to say the truth of Mary Stuart, they 
will also do justice to her angry rival. No scan- 
dal against Queen Elizabeth we hope—in what 





shall be stated. She was a wonderful woman, 
with the blood of a tiger-king in her veins—the 
mingled stream of Caradoc and Coeur de Lion— 
baited all her life with fierce and jealous taunts 
of her illegitimacy, gored by Pope’s bulls, threat- 
ened by the Catholic League, and guarding the 
terrified Protestantism of her heretic island un- 
der the circle of her magnificent farthingale. 
And yet, lioness as she was, she too held the 
helm of her affairs under coercion, and lived a 
long life of trial and trouble, closed in sorrow 
and remorse, Elizabeth Tudor and Mary Stuart 
resembled those brazen and earthen jars of sop 
carried together down the stream ; and when the 
current brought them into collision, the weaker 
vessel was broken. The moral of their history 
lies in a very small compass. 

Mary Stuart was born in her mother’s dowry 
palace of Linlithgow, on 8th of December, 1542. 
The palace of Linlithgow was the favorite resi- 
dence of Mary of Lorraine, and furnished more 
comfortably than any other of the royal palaces, 
to which, whenever the royal family went to 
lodge in them,’they generally sent the greater 
part of their household furniture—bedding, 
tapestry, carpets and kitchen battery—things 
that usually lasted as long as the lives of the 
owners. This palace, long a residence of the 
kings of Scotland, was—and is still—situated on 
a gentle hill-slope, overlooking its lake, with 
which it communicates by terraces, and com- 
manding a fair prospect of the surrounding 
country. 


‘*¢ Of all the palaces so fair, 
Built for the royal dwelling, 
In Scotland, far beyond compare, 
Linlithgow is excelling.”’ 


In the largest chamber of that residence, paved 
with tiles of various colors, and used on all occa- 
sions of state and royal banqueting, Mary Stu- 
art first saw the light; and the scene of her birth, 
in ‘* Linlithgow’s bower’ was as anxious and 
crowded as that of her death in the solemn hall 
of Fotheringay. In those old times, before kings 
had assumed the deadly power which darkens 
our own unhappy period, there were no standing 
armies, and the kings and queens went about 
without guards, or only such trained servants as 
attended Abraham when he pursued his enemies 
to Dan. There were no guards at the palace 
where Mary of Lorraine lay, and the good people 
of the neighboring burgh were admitted as wit- 
nesses of an event so important to the kingdom, 
into the castle and queen’s chamber, the old kim- 
mers of Linlithgow mingling curiously with the 
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lords, churchmen and ladies that passed to and 
fro, while the grave and calculating face of Car- 
dinal Beaton, as he waited in silent anxiety the 
result of the queens travail, preserved the order 
and decorum of all present. When at last the 
babe was brought out from behind the screen in- 
closing the bed, where the queen dowager lay 
surrounded by her ladies, and presented by the 
nurse, Janet Sinclair, to the company, there was 
a general murmur of relief through the palace ; 
but scarcely any joy, for all knew that the king 
then lay dying at Falkland, and that the an- 
nouncement of a daughter instead of a son would 
not be welcome in his sick room. Still, the new- 
comer could not fail to create a strong interest 
for her own sake, and many a kindly wish and 
benison were spoken at the sight of such a strong 
and healthy infant. 

While Mary of Lorraine kept her chamber, 
with her little daughter in a cot by her side, the 
kingdom was agitated by the strife of Cardinal 
Beaton and the Earl of Arran, chief of the Hamil- 
tons, and connected by blood with the succession 
of the crown. 

When Henry VIII. heard of the death of his 
nephew, he affected to lament the death of a king 
of Scotland so sid (nearly related) to him; and 
when he heard of the birth of his pro-niepce, 
(grand niece,) he began to eogitate the means of 
getting her into his hands, marrying her to his 
son Edward, and so bringing Scotland under the 
sceptre of England, according to the old tradi- 
tions of his crown. He knew that the Douglases 
and half the Scottish peerage were in his interest, 
and he was bent on destroying the Catholic 
French interest in Scotland. He instructed his 
ambassador in that kingdom, Sir Ralph Sadler, 
to demand for him the custody of the royal in- 
fant—as the affianced bride of Prince Edward— 
otherwise he would send an invading army across 
the border. Arran and the other nobles argued 
that such would be a rather unfatherly mode of 
proceeding; but Sadler persisted in saying it 
would be all for her good, and would ultimately 
give her two realms for one. The Scottish nobles 
taken prisoner at Solway Moss, were now sent 
home by Henry, with an understanding that they 
should favor the marriage; and seven of them— 
the Earls of Cassilis and Glencairn, and the 
Lords Somerville, Gray, Maxwell, Oliphant and 
Fleming signed a deed, binding them to put Eng- 
lish garrisons into the fortresses of Scotland. 
These men were now earning their English sala- 
ries, as far as in them lay. The long-banished 
Douglases also came home, and Mary of Lor- 
raine trembled for the safety of her daughter. 





She kept her in her own room, and hardly ever 
allowed her to be taken out of her sight. Mean- 
time, she tried to counteract those schemes of 
others by some of her own. Cardinal Beaton 
corresponded with the court of France, and de- 
manded money to aid the plans of the queen 
dowager. This correspondence was discovered, 
and the cardinal imprisoned in Blackness Castle. 
Alarmed by the aspect of the crisis, Mary, who 
had at first refused to recognize Arran as regent, 
now acknowledged him, and then the parliament 
decreed that eight noblemen—Earls Marischal 
and Montrose, Lords Livingstone, Erskine, Ruth- 
ven, Seton, Lyndsay of the Byres and Sir James 
Sandilands should be the guardians of the prin- 
cess, and reside by turns, two and two, with 
Mary of' Lorraine, who still kept possession of 
her child with all the tenacity of maternal 
affection. 

Sir Ralph Sadler had repeated conversations 
at Edinburgh with the Earl of Angus and his 
brother, Sir George Douglas, respecting the 
seizure of the little Mary. The ambassador 
argued the friendship and gifts of Henry and 
their own promises; but they replied that they 
could not go so far as to give up the castles and 
the child; they were not strong enough; the 
boys and old women, said Sir George, would 
rise against them with stones and distaffs, if they 
attempted to send the infant out of the realm. 

About this time Henry, having been informed 
by some of his Scottish adherents that the child 
was a puny creature, not likely to live, ordered 
Sadler to make inquiry, and he accordingly went 
to Linlithgow. When Mary of Lorraine heard that 
such a report had been spread, she took him into 
a room where the infant lay, and had her com- 
pletely undressed, to let him see how unfounded 
the rumor was. Sadler opened his diplomatic 
eyes, patted the cheek of the little princess, 
touched her fat, round limbs, and then wrote 
back to his master to say that she was as goodly 
a child as ever he saw, of her age, and as likely 
to live. Mary of Lorraine made a great im- 
pression on the ambassador, who also said in his 
letter that Arran and the Douglases were not 
very frank, and that there was a great deal of 
juggling going on among them. 

Henry was now highly chafed.. To meet the 
projects of Arran, he offered to give that noble- 
man’s son his daughter Elizabeth in marriage ; 
and to meet any secret project on the part of 
Mary of Lorraine, he sent a fleet to-the coast 
of Scotland to search all vessels going to France, 
lest the young princess should be on her way to 
take refuge with Francis I. At the same time, 
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he wrote to Sadler to say it was his pleasure 
that if any attempt should be made to take the 
princess from Linlithgow Palace, the Governor 
Arran, the Earl of Angus, and Sir George Doug- 
las, should rescue her from her mother, and 
place her under English ward, in the strong 
fortress of Tantallon. Such was the fierce reso- 
lution of Henry Tudor in this business. 

Matters were now in extremity. Reports were 
spread that the young queen was about to be 
delivered up to the English. That the Douglases 
were preparing to march on Linlithgow and seize 
her. Mary of Lorraine, however, was prepared 
for the emergency. She had sent a secret sum- 
mons to every lord in Scotland, devoted to her; 
and on the 21st of July, 1543, she looked out of 
her palace window and saw an army with ban- 
ners, ready to draw their swords in her quarrel. 
On the morning of that day, the Earls of Lennox 
and Bothwell, both equally smit with the love of 
the queenly widow, accompanied by the Earls of 
Huntley, Argyll and Home, and Lord Lyndsay of 
the Byres, rode from the fortress of Stirling, at 
the head of their retainers, numbering 8,000 
horse, and took their rapid way to Linlith- 
gow, where, agitated by suspense, the mother 
sat by the cradle of her child, and listened ‘for 
the noise of the expected rescue. At last that 
welcome sound reached her ears, and from the 
window she saw the pennons, and heard the 
gathering cries of the friendly chiefs. Soon the 
courts and pavements of the palace were ringing 
with the tread of armed feet, while seneschals 
were dispensing hospitalities, and preparations 
were made for departure. Mary was soon ar- 
rayed in her riding-gear and placed upon her 
horse, while the infant, in her small litter, at- 
tended by her maidens, was carried in the cus- 
tody of Lyndsay of the Byres, one of the keepers 
appointed by parliament. When all was ready, 
the trumpet sounded, and Mary of Lorraine, 
having by her side Cardinal Beaton, whom she 
had prevailed upon Lord Seaton to liberate, bade 
adieu to the favorite abode in which she had 
spent so many happy and unhappy days. 

The march toward Stirling was a rapid one, 
reports having been spread that Arran and the 
Douglases were on their way to intercept the 
Queen Dowager and the child. The first journey 
of Mary Queen of Scots was a wild and weary 
one; and many a wild and weary journey was 
she yet doomed to take during the course of her 
agitated life. At the end of this of which we 
speak, she was received within the walls of 
Stirling, and confided to the care of Lord Erskine, 
hereditary castellan of that regal fortalice. 





She was ‘scarcely in safety, when the Lord 
Governor and the Douglases made a treaty with 
King Henry, in August, 1543, stipulating that 
Mary of Scotland should be the bride of her 
cousin, Edward Tudor. Sadler, the ambassador, 
now visited the Queen Dowager, who expressed 
her pleasure that she and her child had been 
rescued from the control of Arran; but insisted 
that the treaty of marriage could not be valid, 
without the ratification of parliament. Mary, 
rather than want an argument, would run a 
couple of hundred years in advance of her age 
for one. She talked of the parliament and the 
people. She conversed cheerfully about the 
child, and then had her brought in for the in- 
spection of the ambassador, who told his master 
that she was a wonderfully goodly child. ‘*She 
will soon be a woman if she takes after her mo- 
ther,” said Mary, who, as Sadler observed, ‘was 
of the largest stature of woman.” 

Meantime, Henry, exasperated at the escape 
of the child, gave his troops permission to harass 
the border; and his ships seized a fleet of Scot- 
tish merchantmen in time of truce, This made 
the burghers of Edinburgh furious with him and 
the English treaty, and they took the ‘beastly 
liberty,” as Sadler calls it, of attacking that 
ambassador’s house, and threatening his life so 
fiercely, that he was obliged to run off for refuge to 
Tantallon. A change of parties ensued. Arran 
growing disgusted with the Douglases, and find- 
ing the English interest unpopular, allowed him- 
self to be reconciled to the Queen Dowager and 
Cardinal Beaton. Under these circumstances, 
the coronation of young Mary took place. She 
was crowned Queen of Scotland, by Cardinal 
Beaton, in the Chapel of Stirling, in presence of 
Mary of Lorraine, the Earls of Arran, Lennox, 
Bothwell and Huntley, and other nobles of the 
Catholic party. Janet Sinclair’s duty on that 
day must have been an arduous one in trying to 
keep the infant quiet; for when the little crea- 
ture, being held upon the throne, felt people 
putting a verge into her hand and something 
else on her head, touching, kissing and worrying 
her, in a weary manner, she cried as bitterly as 
if she knew what they were doing, and saw 
plainly all the trouble and misery to which they 
were consecrating her. Some of the baubees, or 
Scottish half-pennies, struck to commemorate 
this crowning, are in existence, and represent the 
fat infant face of Mary, surmounted by a crown. 

After this, a Council of Regency was establish- 
ed, at which Mary of Lorraine, the Cardinal and 
the Earl of Lennox assisted. But the latter soon 
withdrew. Henry VILII., who looked on the 
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royal family of Scotland as his own concern, was 
displeased to hear that this nobleman, a man 
standing very near the Stuart throne, was about 
to identify himself with the French party, by 
marrying the Queen Dowager. He immediately 
found means to let Lennox know that there was 
in England as good a match as any in Scotland— 
a royal match, too; and the shrewd earl took the 
hint. Finding Mary of Lorraine indisposed to 
listen to his suit, he made the best of his way 
into England, where, flinging off all allegiance to 
Scotland or to France, he pledged his services to 
England, and received from Henry the hand of 
the king’s neice, Margaret Douglas. With this 
princess, whom he married on the 6th of July, 
1544, he received large estates in England, and 
so became a Scottish renegade and father of a 
long line of kings. His son was Henry, Lord 
Darnley, and King of Scotland, and the queen, 
Victoria, of England, is one of his descendants in 
the female line. 

The rage of King Henry now burst forth in a 
cruel and terrible manner. Bribery having failed 
to bring him that Stuart child, he tried battle 
once more. He sent a powerful army over the 
frontier, and a numerous fleet to the Frith of 
Forth. An English order in council conveyed 
the most sanguinary orders to Lord Hertford, 
Lieutenant of the Border. He was commanded 
to destroy Edinburgh, Leith, and all the neigh- 
boring towns and villages, and lay waste the 
open country with fire andsword. The mandate 
was atrocious, but still more atrocious was the 
conduct of the Scottish lords, the greater part of 
whom were on Henry’s side in this business, and 
looked on approvingly, while his lieutenant 
ravaged the land and slew its inhabitants. The 
town of Edinburgh was stormed and laid in 
ashes, the Palace and Abbey of Holyrood sacked, 
and the country on both sides of the Forth de- 
vastated. The horrors of the year 1544 were 
long and bitterly remembered in Scottish tradi- 
tion. In a few months an armament of 5,000 
men came out of France, under the Count de 
Lorge Montgomery, sent by Francis I. to the 
assistance of Mary of Lorraine. Scotland was 
now a distracted fighting ground, where the 
French on one side, and the English on the 
other, had set all the belligerents of the country 
in array of war—and all for the hand of an inno- 
cent and unconscious child of five years old. 

In the beginning of 1547, king Henry VIII. 
was cured of all his fierce desires, and no longer 
cared to seize the poor young queen of Scotland. 
He was in his coffin. francis I. of France sub- 
sided into the quietness of his family vault about 








the same time. If these two men, rivals so long, 
whether on fields of Gold Cloth or fields of bat- 
tle, ever met in Hades, after the manner of Fon- 
tenelle’s talking ghosts, how they must have 
sighed together over their bygone frenzies and 
passions, and said sententious things on the folly 
of human ambitions and the brevity of human 
life! But young king Edward, advised by his 
council, resolved to persist in his father’s strong 
policy; and Henry II., successor of Francis, sent 
Moas. D’Oysell to Scotland to say, that the old 
alliance and argument should be maintained. 
In July, 1547, the French captain of the fleet 
took the castle of St. Andrews, and carried away 
to serve in the galleys a number of the Scottish 
reformers, among whom was John Knox, who for 
the next two years improved the general bitter- 
ness of his theology by a sharp and continuous 
exercise at the oar. 
, The war still continued. In September the 
Protecter Somerset marched over the Border at 
the head of a large army, having the royal stand- 
ard displayed; and the Regent Arran sent the 
Fiery Cross through the Highlands and Low- 
lands, summoning every servant of the crown to 
march against the English. About 40,000 were 
mustered and led, in array of war, to Pinkie 
Cleugh, where they were defeated with great 
slaughter. The cry then ran that the child must 
fall into the hands of Somerset, and be carried 
off. But Mary of Lorraine rode rapidly from 
Edinburg to Stirling, and, after a hasty prepara- 
tion, hurried away with the young queen, now 
five years old, to the Highlands, where she placed 
her in the Priory of Inchmacome, situated on an 
island in the lake of Menteith. Mary Stuart was 
accompanied by her mother, her nurse, Janet 
Sinclair, her keeper, Lord Livingstone, and her 
four Marys—Mary Beaton, Mary Seaton, Mary 
Livingstone, and Mary Feming, all daughters of 
noblemen who, like Mary herself, professed the 
Catholic faith. That company of the Marys—it 
may be observed, in parenthesis—was a very 
loving and poetical one; and it is commonly 
thought it belongs exclusively to Mary Stuart 
and her history. But other princesses have had 
those Marys—the princess Madelaine, for in- 
stance—she who was wedded to James V.; from 
which it seems curiously evident, that the style 
took its rise from something else besides the 
name. 

At the old Priory of Inchmacome, Mary spent 
some of the quietest, if not happiest, days of her 
life. She played and rode her Shetland pony 


about the hills and the shores of the lake, with 
her gay equestrian companions, and grew fast, 
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in excellent health, showing thus early all the 
promise of that loveliness so worshiped in the 
world at a later day. She studied with her 
Marys, as well as played with them, manifesting 
a wonderful power and vivacity of intellect; and 
the Prior of Inchmacome, assisted by her mother 
Mary of Lorraine, and her tutors, were assiduous 
in cultivating her sprightly mind in every possi- 
ble way; so that the child made great progress 
in Latin, history, and geography, not omitting 
those embroidery tasks which she so loved to 
practice in her after life. French was the lan- 
guage she was accustomed to speak; for she 
was destined to wed a French prince; but, of 
course, she must have been capable of talking to 
her Marys, her nurse Janet and others, in the 
Scottish or Anglo-Saxon tongue—though not till 
several years after-did she attempt to write it. 
And thus the beautiful student grew—receiving 
all the benefits of an active life in the bracing air 
of the mountains, and at the same time trained 
in all the accomplishments of the highest princely 
rank. ‘The lake Menteith lay in the sunshine for 
a time, and no ruder sound than the murmur of 
its waters came to trouble the repose of Inchma- 
come. But there was darkness without; the 
storm-clouds were rolling on all the Scottish ho- 
rizons, and Mary of Lorraine, the anxious and 
fearful mother, felt that there was as ‘yet no 
safety for her child in the realm of her ancestors. 
She knew that she must take up the young child 
once more and flee. She had done all that an 
energetic mother could do to unite the Scotts 
against the old enemy, and had endeavored to 
create a military diversion in Ireland, by leading 
the young Earl of Kildare to hope for her daugh- 
ter’s hand on condition of rousing a general re- 
bellion against England. But in the beginning 
of 1548, another English army invaded Scotland 
under the warden Lord Wharton, and the Earl of 
Lennox. Edinburg, Haddington, Dalkeith, and 
other places, were stormed and burnt; the shores 
of the sea and the firths were overran and rav- 
aged from the English fleet, and famine and pes- 
tilence came to aggravate the miseries of dis- 
tracted Scotland. In such a state of things the 
Regent and the loyal nobles looked to France for 
assistance, and gave their consent that the young 
queen should be sent to that country and be- 
trothed to the Dauphin. In expectation of this 
resolution, Mary of Lorraine had removed her 
daughter from Inchmacome—where she had spent 
but one happy year—and carried her away to 
the strong fortress of Dunbarton, on the Clyde. 
Here the little queen remained for five months in 
expectation of the French nobles who should 





convey her to the court of Henry Il. In June, 
1548, they arrived with the armament of 6,000 
men, sent’from France to assist the queen dow- 
ager and the regent in the war against England. 
These forces consisted of 3,000 Germans, under 
their Rheingrave, and 2,000 French commanded 
by D’Esse, a soldier and a statesman; and their 
coming guve new hope to those who desperately 
strove to keep the English out of the country. 
Mary of Lorraine rejoiced at the coming of her 
countrymen in arms, and the near prospect of an 
alliance for which she had plotted and endured 
so much; though her maternal heart must have 
been touched with sorrow at the thought that she 
was about to part from her beloved child, and 
that many years might pass away before she 
could hope to see her face again—if, indeed, 
such a happiness may ever await her. Mary 
had read the history of Scotland, and the fate of 
James I., sent also across the sea to avoid the 
machinations of domestic and foreign traitors, 
would frequently fill: her mind with the most 
painful forebodings. And we now see that her 
fears were true prophets. They prophesied afar 
off. 

On 7th of August, 1548, a small fleet of French 
galleys lay floating on the Clyde, near the old 
castle of Dunbarton, over which, above the pen- 
non of Hamilton, the royal standard of Scotland 
was seen waving in the wind. On the green 
meadow ground, extending from the base of the 
rock on which the fortress stood and close by a 
landing place, a body of foot soldiers were col- 
lected, armed with pikes and partisans, and 
among them appeared a number of officers gal- 
lantly dressed in the French military uniform of 
the period. They displayed a bannerol marked 
with leurs de lis and the royal cognizance of the 
house of Valois, while, fastened to a small pier, 
close by, were the several gaily ornamented 
barges in which they had come on shore from the 
galleys that layin the estuary. These men, now 
apparently waiting for some expected arrival, 
were the personal friends and attendants of the 
Sieur de Brezé, hereditary Seneschal of Norman- 
dy, lately sent with the expedition of M.@D’Essé, 
to be the convoy of the young Queen of Scotland 
on her way to France; and on this day the em- 
barkation was to take place beneath the walls of 
that stern old fortalice of the Clyde. 

The sound of a bugle was now heard from the 
castle, and those gallants near the barges, strain- 
ing their eyes, could soon see the royal train issu- 
ing from the gateway and winding in regular order 
down to the beach. The Lord Governor of Scot- 
land—the Earl of Arran—was there, with a 
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heron’s feather in his bonnet fastened by one of 
those crown diamonds which, as was well known, 
he applied rather freely to the uses of himself and 
his family; and then came the Lords Erskine 
and Livingstone, young Mary’s personal guar- 
dians, the Prior of Inchmacome and the three 
illegitimate sons of James V., destined to be the 
companions of her voyage—the Lords, James 
Stuart Prior of St. Andrews, John, Commendator 
of Holyrood Abbey, and Robert, Prior of Orkney. 
There also, in a complete suit of Milan armor, 
with a truncheon in his hand, appeared the Se- 
neschal of Normandy; and in the centre of the 
procession, walked Mary of Lorraine, with a care- 
worn face which strove to maintain a show of 
resolute dignity, holding in her hand the young 
queen, followed by Janet Sinclair the nurse, and 
the four noble young ladies, Livingstone, Beaton, 
Seaton, and Fleming, appointed to be her com- 
panions and close attendants in France. In front 
of these distinguished personages, and also bring- 
ing up the rear, walked a strong body of men-at- 
arms, armed with short swords and targets, under 
the command of chosen cadets of the house of 
Hamilton. When they approached the point 
of embarkation, the French gentlemen stationed 
there raised their plumed hats and drew their 
swords; and then the Queen Dowager, summon- 
ing all her courage, and smiling in courteous 
response to the military salute, took the child by 
one hand—the Earl of Arran holding the other— 
and turned to where the Grand Seneschal of Nor- 
mandy, in the midst of his own escort, stood 
already uncovered to receive his charge. Pre- 
senting the child to this gallant soldier, she made 
to him a formal but earnest and tearful surrender 
of the royal trust, bidding him remember that he 
was to guard and preserve the anointed Queen of 
Scotland and the future bride of Dauphin Francis, 
son of his liege Lord, King Henry. After which, 
turning round, she threw her arms about her 
daughter, bidding her adieu and carry with her 
God’s blessing and her mother’s. Young Mary 
shed a few tears, but recovering herself with a 
subdued look, as if acting from a strong sense of 
duty, turned and gave her hand to the Seneschal 
of Normandy. Bowing lowly twice, with his 
plumed steel cap to the ground, and addressing 
the Queen Dowager and the Regent Arran, he 
accepted the interesting trust, and pledged his 
knighthood and life, as well as the life of every 
Frenchman present, for the safety of the royal 
child against all the enemies of her country and 
state, by sea or land. On this, the different 











murmurs, which had already proved the emotion 
of all present in witnessing such a scene, were 
raised to a shout by the Frenchmen, whose bugles 
and kettle-drums were sounded at the same time. 
The Scots returned the acclamation in a similar 
manner, the Earl of Arran, waving his bonnet 
aloft in the air, as if desirous to give an air of 
military cheerfulness to a rather depressing oc- 
casion; and thus, amidst renewed cheers on both 
sides, mingling with the sound of great guns on 
board the galleys and the discharge of a saker or 
two from the fortress of Dunbarton, the gay 
barge, in which sat Mary Stuart, amused and 
half consoled by her attendants, was rowed off 
to the galley especially fitted up for her recep- 
tion. 

Meantime, moving slowly with her escort 
from the beach, in the direction of the castle, 
Mary of Lorraine turned her eyes again and 
again toward the vessel where her beloved child 
stood surrounded by her Marys and her brothers, 
and repeatedly waved her scarf in token of fare- 
well to the governess, Lady Fleming, and the 
other ladies, while they as often returned her 
mute salutations from the deck. Then she could 
see that, at a signal given, the anchors of the 
fleet were raised and the galleys rowed down 
rapidly with the ebbing tide, to the sound of 
musical instruments, in which the bagpipe was 
long heard by the people on shore skirling and 
groaning above all others. At last the vessel 
with the two standards of the allied nations 
passed away from her sight, and she felt herself 
alone in broad Scotland. That night, as she 
looked on the empty cot of her dutiful and en- 
dearing child, for the last six years her cherished 
care and almost constant companicn, Mary of 
Lorraine wept with all the irrepressible emotions 
of love and sorrow. As she called to mind the 
dangers of the seas and the far greater dangers 
of her English foes, she prayed fervently for the 
safety of her child, and resigned her, with a 
strong religious trust, to the protection of 
Heaven, and especially to the pitying care of 
Our Lady of Mercy, to whom she had been conse- 
erated at her birth. By degrees the grief of the 
mother grew calmer; and when, at last, before 
the end of a month, she heard news of the young 
voyager’s safe arrival and loving welcome in 
France, she dried up her tears and resolutely 
prepared to maintain her child’s crown ‘and the 
catholic cause against the worst efforts of native 
or foreign enemies. 
















































I. 

One afternoon last spring, 1854, two distin- 
guished-looking men might have been seen in 
Paris, strolling along the Boulevard des Italiens. 
Handsome, tall, and straight of limb they were, 
with sufficient resemblance in the general air and 
contour of feature to prove that kindred blood 
united them—the blood of brotherhood. The 
elder was of dark hue, and resolute, but sombre, 
cast of countenance; while the fair features, 
with their ever-ready smile, the wavy auburn 
hair, and bright complexion of the younger, 
seemed to say that-he was cast in a less stern 
mould. 

They were descendants of the old nobility, the 
ancienne noblesse of the Faubourg St. Germain, 
a race which seems to be gradually disappearing 
from the surface of revolutionized France. Their 
father was a St. Sévron, but he had been dead 
some years, and they had been reared in all the 
pride, the exclusive ideas, and the poverty of 
their mother, who was of the family of the De 
Montearsons. Gaston, the younger, was serving 
in the French army, as yet but a lieutenant, but 
André pursued no occupation. 

They had met by chance on the Boulevards, 
and Gaston put his arm through his brother’s, 
and turned to pursue with him the same way. 
The utmost affection had always subsisted be- 
tween them. The difference in their ages, ten 
years, caused Gaston to regard his elder brother 
with the love and reverence due to a father, 
whilst André was fervently attached to him, who 
in infancy had nestled his curly head upon his 
breast, as its resting-place, and looked up to him 
through his childish tears, and told him all his 
little troubles. 

‘«Where were you bound to ?”’ asked the elder 
brother. 

‘‘T was looking for Cartier. He promised to 
meet me, and he has missed his appointment. 
And you?” 

‘‘T don’t know. Anywhere. Gaston! I am 
nearly sick of this inert life.” 

‘By Jove! I’m nearly sick of having too much 
to do,” laughed the more active younger brother. 
‘‘What with morning drills and mid-day exer- 
cises, afternoon visits and gossip, and even- 
ing amusements, I seldom find the day long 
enough.” 

‘¢ You were born to see things couleur de rose!” 
grumbled the melancholy elder brother. 
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‘¢ What’s the use of looking at them couleur: de 
noir ?” retorted Gaston. ‘It is a pity you are 
not in the army, André; there will be occupation 
enough, if this war goes on.” 

‘Jin the army!” haughtily returned André. 
*‘You ere mocking me. No, no. I must be my 
own master. If the Legitimists, indeed, were on 
the tirrone——but it is profitless to enter upon 
these topics with you.” 

‘That it is,” replied Gaston, good-humoredly. 
*‘T am content to enjoy things as I find them, 
without tormenting myself after what’s past. 
There goes Cartier! Where’s he off to, in that 
quarter ?” 

Unlinking his arm from his brother’s, Gaston 
de St. Sevron set off, full speed, to catch his 
friend Cartier. André pursued his way till he 
came to the Rue de Rivoli, where he ascended to 
a handsome appartement in one of its handsome 
houses. As he was shown into the drawing- 
room, a lady rose to receive him, a quiet, calm 
English lady of middle age, Mrs. Elliot. 

She had come to Paris a year previously, with 
her niece, bringing, amongst other letters of in- 
troduction, one for old Madame de St. Sévron. 
The families had become intimate, for they mu- 
tually liked each other. Mrs. Elliot admired the 
fine old dame of the ancient régime, so resigned, 
yet still so simply grand in her fallen fortunes, 
and the two young Frenchmen began by liking 
Miss Alice Dare, and ended by loving her. She 
was so different, this English maiden, from all 
the young French ladies of their experience. 
Never losing the conscious self-possession of her 
manners, her speech was frank, and her inter- 
course with them free and open as that of a sister. 
It surprised them with its novelty, while it 
charmed them with its pleasing trustingness; 
and when, at the end of three months’ sojourn, 
the ladies quitted Paris, it may be questioned 
which of the two young men missed them most. 
‘¢ You will be sure to return?” they had said to 
her, and she had laughingly replied, *‘ Perhaps 
yes: perhaps no.” She did return. One frosty 
day, some months afterwards, in the January of 
1854, if the dirty old appartement of the St. Sév- 
rons, which, dirty and confined as it was, was 
situated in the aristocratic quartier de St. Ger- 
main, could have looked down into the street, 
which it could not, being so high, it would have 
seen Miss Dare’s carriage at the great door, and 
Miss Dare, followed by her aunt, stepping out of 
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it, to gladden the eyes of poor Madame de St. Sév- 
ron. To gladden another person’s also, who was 
sitting there; but let that pass for the present. 
Miss Dare’s carriage! the reader may say; why 
not Mrs. Elliot’s ? Simply because Mrs. Elliot had 
no carriage. Mrs. Elliot was poor; Mrs. Elliot 
had no other home than the one she enjoyed as 
the protectress of Miss Dare: for Miss Dare was 
an orphan and an heiress, and moreover being of 
age, she was mistress of herself and her fine for- 
tune. She could not boast of beauty, this young 
English lady, but there was a peculiar charm of 
manner about her, which rendered her eminently 
attractive. 

When André de St. Sévron entered this day, 
he found Mrs. Elliot alone, and sat with her, 
almost in silence, restlessly watching the door— 
watching for one who did not enter. Presently 
he asked whether mademoiselle was out. 

“Alice is not out,” replied Mrs. Elliot. ‘I 
fancy she is writing letters. Judith,” she added, 
rising to speak to a young woman who sat sewing 
in the ante-room, ‘‘see where Miss Alice is. 
Tell her Mr. de St. Sevron is here. 

‘¢My mistress is writing, ma’am,” said the 
girl, returning. ‘‘She says she knew Mr. de St. 
Sévron was here, for she heard his voice, but she 
hopes he will excuse her, for she fears being too 
late for the post.” 

A warmer shade, it could scarcely be called 
color, rose in the dark cheek of André de St. 
Sévron. Ere it faded, to leave the face more 
sallow than before, the door opened and his 
brother entered. 

He was at no loss for conversation. He chatted 
with Mrs, Elliot, he joked his brother on his idle- 
ness, he told a piquant anecdote of the day, he 
hummed over for them a song in the last new 
drama. And he did not break it off, the hum- 
ming, when Miss Dare came in, but carried the 
tune through to the end. 

‘¢ Will you pardon my rudeness?” he said, with 
his sunny smile, as he went up and held out his 
hand. ‘I had just caught the air, and Mrs. 
Elliot was anxious to hear it.” 

«You went then, on Sunday night?” she ex- 
claimed, 

“To be sure,” he replied. ‘I told you I 
should. Don’t frown, Miss Alice. You, in Eng- 
land, are taught to think these Sunday pleasures 
sins: it is part of our religion to enjoy them.” 

‘‘Very good,” returned Miss Dare, quietly. 
‘* But why did you say I frowned?” 

‘‘Because I feared you might. You must go 
and see this new drama, Miss Alice.” 

“Shall I get you places for to-night?” inter- 








posed Andre, eagerly. 
furore.” 

“Then I think I shall wait till the furore’s 
over,” returned Miss Dare. ‘‘I don’t like these 
crowded nights.” 

** Have you finished your letters, Alice?” said 
Mrs. Elliot. 

“No. I got tired. They will do to-morrow.” 

*‘She would not come “when she heard my 
voice, did she come at his?” asked André of 
himself. And he continued to look at her as she 
sat there smiling at the apt phrases of his gay 
and gallant brother. He rose to leave. 

** Are you coming, Gaston?” he inquired. 

‘*Not I; not for this hour,” protested Gaston. 
‘‘T am relating a story to Miss Alice, and you 
have interrupted it.” 

‘‘ What story ?” 

‘¢Something Cartier told me to-day, about the 
new court and our charming Impératrice. I 
would advise you not to inquire particulars: 
they will not suit your Legitimist reverence.” 

André left the house, and made his way home 
to the Faubourg St. Germain. Toiling up the 
five flights of stairs, he opened the outer door of 
the apartment, with his pass-key. A very nar- 
row ante-chamber, encumbered with trunks and 
firewood, passed, he found himself in the small 
and dingy sitting-room. The cloth was laid for 
dinner, and his mother sat in an attitude of 
waiting, her hands and her black mittens crossed 
before her. She was remarkably like her eldest 
son, especially in the expression of the face and 
eye, half stern, half melancholy. 

“It is a quarter-past five, my son, and Nan- 
nette is waiting to serve the soup,” she said. 
‘¢ Have you seen your brother?” 

‘*T left him in the Rue Rivoli,” replied André. 
‘Let us begin. Iam sorry I kept you waiting, 
mother.” 

Nannette, an ancient dame, who had lived in 
Madame’s family unheard-of years, and remem- 
bered some of its former grandeur, but who had 
long fallen to be the solitary maid-oftall-work, 
put the potage on the table, and they sat down 
to it. An hour after the repast was concluded, 
Gaston was heard. He ascended the stairs in a 
great bustle, leaping up three at a time, and 
burst into the room. 

‘*T hope you did not wait dinner for me ?” 

‘‘No. But where have you been, my child?” 
It was the mother’s familiar mode of expression: 
André was ‘“‘my son,” Gaston ‘‘my child.” 

**T stayed on at Mrs. Elliot’s, mother, uncon- 
scious of the time, and when I left, was astonished 
to find it was half-past five. Just then Cartier 
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came up, and made me go to dine with him, 
knowing I should be late here.” 

‘‘Where are you flying to, now, child?” de- 
manded Madame de St. Sevron, as Gaston 
opened the opposite door. 

«To dress. I am going to the theatre: the 
Porte St. Martin. And itis late. I don’t know 
who’s not waiting for me.” 

He entered and closed the door, as he spoke. It 
was the joint dressing-room of himself and An- 
dré. Their beds were in two enclosed recesses in 
the same chamber—shut-up cupboards, an Eng- 
lish bedroom would call them. Madame de St. 
Sévron slept in a recess partitioned off from the 
ante-room, and where old Nannette slept, never 
could be divined; unless it was on the pile of 
wood, outside, or on the poéle in the kitchen. 

Not long was Gaston dressing: he was never 
long over anything: and out he went, as dashing 
a young officer as Paris could show. André re- 
mained by the side of the fire, moodily looking 
into it. His mother sat on the other side, lost in 
dreams of the nation’s and her own departed 
greatness. As the clock struck eight, André rose 
and stretched himself. 

‘Going out, my son ?” 

‘‘T shall take a stroll as far as the Porte St. 
Martin. They play a sterling afterpiece there 
to-night. Good night, dear mother. You may 
be in bed before I return.” 

André de St. Sévron reached the Porte St. 
Martin, but he found some difficulty in getting 
into the pit of the theatre. An attractive piece 
was on, and the audience were closely packed. 
He did manage, somehow, to wedge his way in, 
and obtain a side-view of the stage. 

He obtained a view of something else. Rang- 
ing his eyes round the house, they were arrested 
by a box, amidst whose brilliant crowd was the 
distinguished form of his brother, laughing and 
talking to Miss Dare. She was not talking; she 
was only listening; the more dangerous pastime 
in such a case, of the two; and André knew it. 

André de St. Sévron looked no more at the 
stage. He bent his dark brows, and, covered by 
the crush and crowd around, watched keenly 
that box, in one of whose inmates all the hopes 
of his future life were concentred. Once he 
started up, and would have made for it, but he 
remembered his careless costume, and remained 
where he was. Before the close of the perform- 
ance, he left the house, and walked rapidly 
home. His mother had retired, and André sat 
down before the nearly burnt-out fire. Me- 
chanically, with the air of one whose mind knows 
not what his hands are doing, he pushed the 





pieces of wood together, that they might blaze 
up, and fell into a train of thought. 

‘*Is it real or imaginary, this nightmare which 
oppresses me? For some time, ever since she 
returned to Paris, its shadows have hovered over 
me. They are growing darker; more dark than 
ever have they been to-day. If I thought he 
loved her, I think I could give up—psha! A 
soldier-boy, of five-and-twenty, love? Not he. 
His heart is in his profession; in his amuse- 
ments; in his companions, light and void of care 
as is the wind. Why, to tie that lad down to 
matrimony, even with her, would be like chain- 
ing him to the grave! Andif she, if it be true;” 
André winced visibly—‘‘if indeed her fancy is 
temporarily caught by him, the kinder course to 
him, to both, would be to remove him from the 
danger. [ must look to it. Why did I suffer 
myself to become enthralled by this English girl ? 
I, who have hitherto made a stone of my feelings 
as regards woman? But—if one must marry 
sometime—as well Alice as another. We should 
be equally matched. Thirty-five years to her 
two-and-twenty ; all well; the husband should 
have more experience than the wife. She has a 
large fortune, and I an ancientname. What can 
either side desire more ?” 

Not many mornings after this, Paris awoke 
with the news that certain regiments were order- 
ed to Marseilles, on their way to commence the 
war, now declared against Russia. The regi- 
ment in which Gaston de St. Sévron served not 
being one. ‘*God be thanked!’’ murmured Ma- 
dame de St. Sévron, though she said it not in the 
hearing of her sons. She owned a brave heart, 
this lady, one which did not disgrace her high 
lineage; and if needs must have been that her 
son had gone forth to meet his country’s enemies, 
she would have struggled for a calm voice in 
which to bid God speed him. But there was 
something behind. 

From the very first faint rumor of an impend- 
ing war, certain mouldy prophecies, rammaged 
out from, it’s impossible to say what hidden 
archives of Paris, had been secretly circulated 
amongst parties inimical to the war and to the 
new Imperial Power. They had found their way 
to- the hands of Madame de St. Sévron. Not 
much could she make out of them; those who 
were able to read them in their original Latin, 
professed to make more. They were written in 
the reigns of Charles IX. and Henri IV. .They 
were carried down to, and indeed beyond, the 
present time, pointing clearly to a war to be be- 
gun in 1854, against Russia, and which would 
bring desolation in its train; famine, pestilence, 
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and wholesale slaughter, till the earth should be 
partially disseminated. ‘Oh, not for that,” 
murmured Madame de St. Sévron, ‘did I bear 
my son. Engaged with an open, honorable ene- 
my, he must take his chance, and trust in 
Heaven, but famine—pestilence—indiscriminate 
butchery—my God! I thank Thee, that he is 
spared the risk!” She did not tell her sons she 
had seen these old, yellow sheets of parchment ; 
she knew that André would have haughtily 
sneered over them, and Gaston made merry. 

In the afternoon of this day, so full of gossip 
and excitement for Paris, Gaston went to call in 
the Rue Rivoli. Alice Dare rose and stood by 
the centre table as he entered, glancing at him 
with a searching gaze. ‘‘Is it true?” were her 
first words, scarcely replying to his greeting. 

«Ts what true, Miss Alice?” 

‘¢ That the war has begun? 
dered off ?” 

‘¢ True that we are ordered off. But the war 
has not actually begun. And it never may. 
Some of our wiseacres think it never will.” 

‘Are you ordered out?” she continued, in a 
low voice. 

««No: our regiment has not received the honor. 
We remain here.” 

She drew a long breath, as if relieved, took 
her hand from the table on which it had leaned, 
and sat down on her favorite sofa by the win- 
dow. Her spirits seemed to rise high. 

‘‘Now don’t impose upon us with the nonsense 
that you are disappointed!” she exclaimed, in- 
terrupting something he was saying to Mrs. 
Elliot. ‘You soldiers like to uphold your mar- 
tial character, and so pretend to great bravery. 
Had you been ordered out, Mr. Gaston, you 
might have gone with a downcast heart; or per- 
haps have invented some plausible excuse for 
stopping at home, not caring to get into the way 
of cannon-balls. 

«Alice! Alice!”’ remonstrated Mrs. Elliot. 
‘¢She is fond of joking, Mr. de St. Sevron.” 

The young man’s cheek and brow flushed up a 
glowing red, showing that he felt her words. Not 
individually: for never did a braver or more 
courageous heart beat, than that of Gaston de 
St. Sevron. And there was something in the con- 
scious, averted eye of Alice, as she turned it 
from his gaze, which told him that she knew the 
reproach of cowardice never could come near him. 


That you are or- 


II. 


What could it be that André de St. Sévron was 
so busy over? For some days he was not seen 
in his old haunts; he did not call in the Rue Ri- 





future. 





voli; he was only at home night and morning. 
He was mingling, instead, with military officers, 
a thing he rarely condescended to do; he was in 
and out of the bureaux of financiers; he was 
haunting the cabinet of the minister-at-war. The 
secret of the whole was, that he was endeavoring 
to accomplish the exchange of his brother from 
one regiment to another. 

And he effected it. 

André was at rest now. He had scarcely taken 
food for some days; but he now turned into a 
cheap restaurant, and dined for twenty-five sous, 
he, this proud descendant of the once-sumptuous 
régime. The lamps were lighted in the streets 
when he reached home, and he ascended the high 
staircase by feel, not by sight. His mother was 
reclining in her fauteuil, in the warm corner. 

**You don’t seem well, mother!” he exclaimed, 
affectionately, for both boys deeply loved and re- 
verenced their mother. ‘Is it the old pain at 
your chest?” 

“T am free to-night from bodily ailments, my 
son,” replied Madame de St. Sévron, “but my 
spirits are unusually depressed. Some calamity 
seems to be hanging over me. My old friend, 
the Countess de Morny, was here this afternoon, 
and she was going on in a melancholy strain 
about this miserable war which is looming in the 
It set me thinking about Gaston. His 
regiment is left tranquil as yet, but how long may 
it remain so? 

‘* Mother,” began André, in a hesitating voice, 
as he drew his chair close to hers, and took her 
hand, ‘it would be fortunate for Gaston to go out 
to the war. Do you know what I have been oc- 
cupied with, these last few days ?” 

‘«¢ How should I, my son?” 

“T have been effecting for Gaston what his 
own luck did not effect for him. I have pro- 
cured his exchange into one of these departing 
regiments.” 

The old lady turned her face slowly toward the 
speaker, and her lips parted as if with extreme 
astonishment or perplexity; not so much yet with 
terror, for her senses had not fully taken in the 
purport of the words. 

‘*You can’t imagine the trouble I had,” con- 
tinued André, ‘the officers, one and all, are so 
eager to get out, and be doing. Marshal St. Ar- 
naud managed it at last. He knows what a fine 
fellow Gaston is.” 

Oh, the sharp, shrill cry of anguish that issued 
from the lips of Madame de St. Sévron! She 


clenched André’s arm with a pressure of which 
he had deemed her aged and thin fingers incapa- 
ble, and a torrent of reproaches burst from her. 
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‘«¢ You have done this! you have acted the part of 
Judas by your own brother! You would drive him 
out to swell the dead on those far-off plains !— 
where the corpses are to lie in heaps, stricken 
down by war and pestilence!” 

‘Qh, psha, mother! don’t talk like that. 
War! pestilence! What pestilence? And as to 
war, our braye soldiers can hold their lines 
against the Russians. Where got you such 
ideas ?” 

‘«‘ They are not my ideas,” interrupted Madame 
de St. Sevron, fiercely, ‘‘ they are the revelations 
of one who lived and died ages ago. Every po- 
litical event that has since come to pass in 
France, is written down in these dread prophe- 
cies, especially those of later times: the Revolu- 
tion; the murder of the king; owr downfall; the 
rising of the Eagle, its triumph, its bloody sway, 
and then its fall; the Orleans dynasty; the Re- 
public, swayed over by a second Eagle; the 
second Empire, and this fearful war which is to 
destroy the flower of the Western armies, and 
bring pestilence, famine, woe, madness in its 
train!” 

‘‘Dear mother,” interposed the astonished 
André, ‘‘ you must be relapsing into your dotage. 
Prophecies!” he continued, in a tone of haughty 
scorn. ‘* Because some fools—though more knaves 
than fools—are circulating these wicked absurd- 
ities to answer their own ends, you must attach 
importance to them—you! Mother, be yourself 
again; remember you are a De Montcarson.” 

‘‘T will be myself again when you are again a 
brother,” she uttered. ‘*‘ What are we to do with- 
out Gaston? how exist, wanting him? Is he not 
the sunshine of our miserable household—is it 
not he, with his sweet temper and joyous spirit, 
that brings what ray of light comes into it? Has 
he not been something for us both to love—an 
end to live for—a continuous happiness to look 
forward to, day by.day as we awake? André! 
if you indeed drive my child out to death, may 
God forgive you, for I never will!” 

At this moment the door of the inner room 
opened, and Gaston came out. He had been 
making ready for a party at Mrs. Elliot’s. 

‘*Gaston,” exclaimed André, drawing up his 
tall form fearlessly, ‘‘our mother seems to have 
got some mist before her eyes, causing her to see 
things in false colors. I have been exerting all 
the energy and influence I possess, to advance 
your interest, and have succeeded in effecting an 
exchange for you into one of the regiments or- 
dered to the East. It——” 


“Parbleu! but I think you might have con- 
sulted me first!’ ejaculated the amazed young 


soldier. ‘‘I may have interests that bind me, if 
possible, to Paris.” 

‘*Tush, my brother! guard against frittering 
away time till you become a useless dreamer, as 
[have done. I have had, in this step, but your 
true welfare at heart; I swear it to you, by the 
honor of our name! Go forth and prosper. Use 
your sword bravely, and come back to us a cap- 
tain—a colonel—a general: no rank is inacces- 
sible to him who shows himself a lion on the 
battle-field.” 

‘The battle-field gives stepping-stones, and it 
blows off heads,’ returned the careless Gaston. 
‘‘If I go out, I must bear my chance of one, as 
of the other; and I should flinch from neither.” 
Again that cry of anguish from Madame de St. 
Sévron, but this time it was low and wailing, as 
she threw her feeble hands round her boy. ‘‘Oh, 
Gaston, my latest born, she murmured, “if you 
die out there, you take my life with you!” 

André looked on, and saw, and heard. He 
might have hesitated, might have endeavored to 
undo his work, but that he truly believed the 
interest of Gaston lay in his being in active 
service. 

It was late in the evening when Gaston de St. 
Sevron entered the reception-rooms of Mrs. 
Elliot. A gay party was assembled. In the 
course of the night he contrived to find himself 
alone with Miss Dare. Some were at cards, and 
others had gathered- round the piano, where a 
lady was shrieking through some Italian songs. 

‘‘Why have you brought me into this room?” 
demanded Alice. ‘‘There’s no one in it, you 
see.”’ . 

“ That is why I did bring you,” replied Gaston. 
‘‘T may not be able to come here again, so I would 
say a word of adieu to you now: and I hate say- 
ing it in a crowd.” 

‘« Just tell me what you mean!” she exclaimed. 
‘<T don’t like riddles. Take leave till when? till . 


to-morrow ?” 
‘‘To-morrow, no!” he replied. ‘Probably 
forever. I am going out to the East. Ere 


eight-and-forty hours, we shall be on our road.” 

Her face, even her lips, turned to a ghastly 
whiteness. Gaston saw it. 

«Why did you deceive me ?” was her first ques- 
tion. ‘The other day, you said your regiment 
remained in Paris.” 

‘The regiment remains. But I have exchanged 
into one going out. You did me the honor to 
suggest that, were I ordered off, I might be capa- 
ble of inventing some disgraceful ruse to evade 
it,” he added, determined to hazard a little jest. 
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to make a fellow apply for permission to seek the 
risk ?” 

“Oh, Gaston!” she exclaimed, wildly, her 
livid features one keen expression of horror, 
‘‘do not torture me! You knew all I said was 
but a jest.” 

‘¢ How could I know it? On my honor, I did 
not know whether you were in jest or earnest.” 

‘You are but jesting with me now!” she ut- 
tered, laying her trembling hands upon his arm 
in her excitement. 

«¢ Alice, my love, why this emotion ?” he whis- 
pered, more tenderly than he had ever permitted 
himself to speak to her. ‘Sit down and be 
calm.” 

‘¢You are not going!’ she exclaimed, in agita- 
tion, raising her head and checking the tears, as 
the color flashed into her cheeks. ‘And I am 
foolish and nervous to-night. But you are not 
going?” 

‘¢My dear Alice, I am assuredly going. But 
when I said I made the exchange in consequence 
of your observations to me, that was not true. I 
never applied—I never wished to apply, or to 
leave Paris: and till eight o’clock this night, I 
knew no more of the matter than you did. It is 
André who has done it. He believes that my in- 
terests lie in being in active service, and he has 
exerted himself to effect anexchange. Iam now 
in the regiment.” 

The first shock had passed, and she was still 
and quiet. ‘When do you leave?” she asked. 

‘The day after to-morrow.” 

*¢ And when return ?” 

*¢ Alice! as well inquire when the next comet 
will be discovered, or any other event which may 
or may not happen. If I do return, you are the 
first friend I shall seek a welcome from. And 
now I~nust leave you.” 

She stood up by his side, her eyes cast down, 
and her cheeks crimson. He took her hand in 
his, and pressed it to his heart. He did more. 
He threw his arm round her waist, and kissed, 
five or six times, those glowing cheeks, and she 
resisted not. But when he had finally left the 
room, she flew up-stairs to her chamber, and, 
bolting herself within, indulged in an hysterical 
burst of tears. 





III. 


Last summer was one of suspense and anxiety 
to many people; to France, as well as to our own 
country. Sickness was not spared to the French 
capital, any more than to ours; and varied re- 
ports from the East, where the allied armies were 
gathered, kept up a continual excitement. Now 








they were at Malta, now at Gallipoli, now some 
of them at Constantinople, and now in the desert 
plains surrounding Varna. Rumors came to 
Paris of minor engagements with the enemy, 
worse than rumors of fearfully devastating sick- 
ness: but a brave heart sat in every Parisian 


breast. ‘The British Lion and the French 
Eagle,” they shouted, “can never be sub- 
dued !” 


Several letters arrived from Gaston de St. 
Sévron: to his mother, to André, to former com- 
panions: letters as gay as himself. It was evi- 
dent he contrived to lead a merry life amidst all 
the discomforts that attended the army; but 
Gaston carried happiness with him in his own 
sunny heart. André de St. Sévron had made no 
progress in his wooing—if it was wooing he 
meant. <A few days after the departure of Gas- 
ton, Miss Dare had left, with her aunt, for Swit- 
zerland. ‘I am tired of Paris,” was her reply 
to Mrs. Elliot’s comment upon the suddenness of 
her resolution. 

Now is it known to the English reader that. a 
certain class of—what are we to call them, pro- 
fessors? charlatans?—have been exercising a 
wonderful influence latterly in Paris? the mes- 
merists. It is a recognized fact, that many a 
heavy transaction has been done on the Bourse, 
the secret incentive to which was neither more 
nor less than a séance with one or other of these 
mesmerists. Sometimes they hit upon facts, in 
what they are pleased to call their revelations of 
events passing in the East, sometimes not; but 
whenever they did, and, days afterward, authen- 
tic news came to prove they had dropped upon a 
bit of truth, it was buzzed officiously about Paris, 
and up went their fame, fifty per cent. There 
were individuals of all classes, high and low, who 
scrupled not to consult these mesmerists, though 
few cared to own it. One gentleman, a well- 
known financier in Parisian circles, was banter- 
ingly accused, in evening society, of having gone 
that morning to consult one. He indignantly de- 
nied it, and was believed. Nevertheless, he had 
been. They assumed to possess the power of 
revealing every thing; the general doings of the 
army, and the thoughts and movements of indi- 
viduals. 

One day, toward the latter end of September, 
André de St. Sévron was dragging himself and 
his legs along the Tuileries gardens, in his usual 
listless mood, when he suddenly encountered 
Miss Dare and her maid. He brightened up to 
energy. 

‘«This is indeed an unexpected pleasure!” he 





exclaimed. ‘When did you arrive ?” 
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‘*Last night,” she replied; ‘*and we have seen 
no one as yet, What news?” 

‘‘The troops have landed in the Crimea,” said 
André, thinking the word “news” could only 
refer to the all-engrossing topic. ‘‘ Where is 
Mrs. Elliot?” 

‘‘She was busy with her packing-cases when I 
came out. I expect her to join me presently. 
Do you mind sitting down, for I am tired with 
yesterday’s journey? Judith,’’ she continued, 
turning to the girl, ‘‘ you can go and execute the 
commission my aunt gave you. You will find 
me here.” And the servant departed on her er- 
rand, and André sat down on the bench by Miss 
Dare’s side. 

‘¢ Have you heard recently from your brother ?” 
she inquired. 

‘‘No, we have not,” answered André. ‘His 
letters used to come pretty regularly at first, but 
latterly we have received none. I may confess 
to you that I am getting anxious. Not that 
there’s fear on Gaston’s account, for if any thing 
unfortunately happened to him, his brother of- 
ficers would write, but my poor mother torments 
herself out of her life. She is now a mere 
skeleton.” 

‘*T attach no importance to the non-receipt of 
letters from this allied expedition of ours,” ob- 
served Miss Dare. ‘‘My aunt has a son out 
there, a young ensign, and though we know he 
writes regularly, more of his letters are lost, or 
delayed, than come to hand.” 

‘‘There has been a disagreeable rumor flying 
about Paris these last few hours,” proceeded 
André, unconsciously dropping his voice, ‘‘ but I 
cannot find that it proceeds from any source save 
the brains of these mesmerists. I was at the 
Telegraph-office this morning, and no news of it 
had been heard there.” 

‘¢Mesmerists!” exclaimed Miss Dare. ‘Are 
they busying themselves about the war?” 

‘‘They are: and, what’s worse, they keep 
Paris in a hotter fever than it would otherwise 
be. Some events, it cannot be denied, they have 
described exactly; ay, nearly in the very hour 
in which they occured,” 

‘‘But what is this: present rumor you allude 
to?” 

‘I don’t put any faith in it,” said André, im- 
periously. Yet his uneasy, nervous movement, 
as he spoke, proved he did. ‘It is, that the 
troops have landed in the Crimea—but that was 
known—that some days afterward, upon en- 
countering the Russians, a desperate battle 
ensued, and that thousands of the allies, men 
and officers, are slaughtered down.” 





¥ 


Miss Dare compressed her-lips. ‘‘ But, you 
say, even the Telegraph has no news of this?” 
she observed in a cheerful voice, after some min- 
utes’ thought. 

‘*No, no; it all comes from these infernal 
mesmerists. But, you see, as they have been 
right before, they may be again. I have been in 
a state of worry since this morning, lest the re- 
port should reach my mother.” 

‘‘ Have you ever been to consult the mesmer- 
ists !’’ inquired Miss Dare. 

‘“‘Thank you. There are enough idiots who 
go, without my making one.” 

‘¢ Then, were I you, I should go and hear what 
they do say,” she said, firmly, ‘‘and exercise my 
own judgment, as to whether there was anything 
in it. It seems to me, that such imposture is 
most readily detected.” 

André de St. Sévron was silent. He did not 
choose to confess to her that it was the very 
plan he had been debating in his own mind. 

‘‘Do ladies go?” proceeded Miss Dare. 

‘‘Some have gone. I suppose you are aware 
that we have women speculators, on the Bourse, 
as well as men. And it is chiefly for these 
speculations that the clairvoyantes are consult- 
ed.” 

‘‘Do you know,” she said, in a low, timid 
voice, ‘* I should much like to go.” 

‘¢Go where ?” ejaculated André. 

‘¢To hear, or see—which do you call it?—one 
of these mesmerists. It has never fallen to my 
chance to be present at any of their exhibitions, 
though I have often wished it. Why not now, 
as well as at another time? Will you take me, 
Andre ?” 

‘‘You English demoiselles are remarkably in- 
dependent!” was André’s observation. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, ‘‘ it is our privilege. But we 
retain our dignity and self-possession, André, 
and no harm can come near us. Will you go?” 

“If you are earnest in wishing it. When 
shall it be? Some hour that will suit Mrs. 
Elliot.” 

‘¢T will not have Mrs. Elliot, or consult her,” 
interrupted Miss Dare. ‘‘I ask you to accom- 
pany me, because it might not be right for a 
young lady to appear there alone. I will be 
ready this evening.” 

«¢ At what hour?” 

«¢ Seven.” 

It was before a house in the neighborhood of 
the Rue St. Dennis, that a hired citadine stopped 
that night, soon after the hour named by Miss 
Dare. She stepped out of it, attended by Andre 
de St. Sevron. Her own man servant sat on the 
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box with the driver. This may be looked upon 
as a curious adventure for her, or any other En- 
glish lady, to engage in, but she was troubled 
and anxious, and thought not of forms and cere- 
monies, and she went through with it. 

It was the house of a mesmerist, one of the 
most renowned in the circles conversant with 
such matters. They were shown into a waiting- 
room, a sort of badly furnished and worse lighted 
salle-a-manger, and were told they would soon 
be called for, but the clairvoyante was just then 
engaged. 

Alice Dare grew impatient at the delay, and 
began to pace the room. Perhaps she did not 
feel quite satisfied with what she had under- 
taken. ‘‘If we are kept here much longer,” she 
observed to her companion, ‘‘I shall return.” 

André opened the door, with a view of looking 
for the person who had shown them in. He 
could see no one. Qn the right, was the stair- 
case they had ascended; on the left, a long cor- 
ridor, which was lighted by a bit of candle, stuck 
in a tin sconce nailed to the wall. Suddenly, as 
he stood, a door at the extreme end of the pas- 
sage opened and closed, and a gentleman was 
walking down the passage toward him. It was 
a friend of St. Sévron’s, a man of sixty years. 

‘*What! you here, St. Sevron!” was the ex- 
clamation. ‘‘ Have you, the cynical, come to 
pray advice of the oracle?” 

‘‘T may retort by the same question,” replied 
St. Sévron, drawing-to the door behind him, that 
Alice might not be seen. ‘* What has she done 
for you?” 

‘¢ Little for me, by all that’s sombre!” replied 
the old man. ‘If what she says is true, the 
funds will go down awfully.” 

‘¢ What does she say ?” 

*¢You’ll hear enough if you go in, without my 
telling you. One thing I trust she may be wrong 
in—that St. Arnaud’s dead.” 

“Bah!” 

‘She affirms it. Not killed in the battle. 
Died of natural disease after it—after another 
attack of cholera!* I say! a compact.” 

‘* Well?” returned St. Sevron. 

‘¢‘That neither of us has seen the other here.” 

‘* Be it so.” 

As the gentleman passed down the staircase, 
St. Sevron and Miss Dare were summoned to the 
reception room. A woman, attired in black silk, 
with a white bandage over her eyes, leant back 


* It is certain that the death, and its cause, of Mar- 
shal de St. Arnaud was positively affirmed in secret, in 


Paris, some days before the telegraph brought news of 
the fact. 








asleep—at least was in the attitude of sleep—in 
an easy-chair. A man, short of stature, with 
round, cunning eyes, likewise dressed in black, 
and well dressed, sat at a table. 

‘*You must put your questions through me,” 
he observed to the visitors. ‘‘ What is it you 
wish to know?” 

‘* Of the welfare of one who is serving in the 
Crimea,” rejoined André. <‘‘ An officer.” 

‘*Have you aught belonging to him about 
you?” inquired the man, 

‘*T have a piece of his hair and a letter,” was 
St. Sévron’s reply. For, be it observed, the last 
time Gaston wrote to his mother from Varna, he 
enclosed to her a lock of his hair, according to a 
request she had made. This letter and hair 
André had borrowed, for that evening, from his 
mother, knowing something of the requisitions 
of mesmerists. The man returned the letter to 
André as useless, but he took the hair, and 
placed it on the top of the woman’s head. 

The woman became restless, 
sighed heavily. 
spoke. 

‘‘What do you see?” inquired the man. 
‘¢ How is he employed now, from whom that hair 
was severed ?” 

**T see a plain whose heights are rugged and 
uneven,’ she murmured. ‘I see it strewn with 
corpses. They are burying them; but they are 
often called off. There are many wounded, hun- 
dreds upon hundreds. I see a wide expanse of 
water, and ships e 

“Ts he, who owns that hair, amongst the 
wounded? Ask her,” interrupted André, eagerly, 
whilst Alice clung to his arm, partly in suspense, 
partly in terror. 

‘sT cannot find him,” she went on to murmur, 
speaking at intervals, and with difficulty. “Ah! 
I see now. His luxuriant hair is bright, but it 
is all bloody, and his face is white, and his jaw 
fallen. He is with the corpses.” 

‘‘Dead!” breathed André, who, much as he 
despised himself for it, could not shake off the 
feeling of horror that was creeping over him. 

“Dead. One—two—three—four wounds all 
in front. He died bravely. Stay! stay! they 
have come to him—they are taking him—now 
they search his pockets—there’s a knife, and— 
and—things I can’t see—they get in the light. 
Where to now? There they go! Ah! they are 


stirred, and 
It was some minutes before she 





bearing him to the great pit, where so many are 
being thrown.” 

Nothing more could be got out of the woman— 
and the reader will probably think this was quite 
enough. She went rambling on to other sights 
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she saw, or made believe to see, on the battle- 
field. André de St. Sevron conducted his com- 
panion from the room. She never spoke a word; 
nor he. But in the coach he recovered his spirits. 
His common sense and judgment returned to him, 
with the fading away of the mesmeric scene, and 
he no longer condescended to admit apprehen- 
sion for the fate of his brother. ‘It was all 
absurd; nothing but a clap-trap; a disgraceful 
mode of swindiing the credulous out of money !” 
he indignantly exclaimed, but he was interrupted 
by the sound of a sob, and turning to Miss Dare, 
he found she was weeping silently. He went 
over to the side of the coach where she sat, and 
took her hand, and essayed to soothe her. But 
she shrank from him. 

‘Nay, do not push me away, Alice,” he whis- 
pered, affectionately; ‘‘suffer me to comfort you. 
I have long hoped that I might be your comforter 
through life. I should have told you this in the 
spring, but for your sudden departure. I have 
only waited your return to tell you so.” 

‘¢ You my soother in life!” she passionately 
exclaimed, through her convulsive sobs—‘ you, 
who chicaned and worked in slyness and in secret 
till you succeeded in driving your brave brother 
out to the death he has met!” 

‘‘Hush, hush, Alice!’ remonstrated Andre, 
‘‘my brother has met with no death. How can 
you suffer the ridiculous farce we have gone 
through thus to scare away your reason? Alice, 
you are the only woman I ever cared for: you 
must promise to be my dear wife.” 

‘Listen!’ uttered Miss>Dare, arresting her 
sobs by a resolute effort. ‘I will tell you a his- 
tory. I might shrink from repeating it at most 
times, but this night Iam in no mood to stand 
on ceremony. Iam the promised wife of one in 
my own land. When I engaged myself, I thought 
I liked him; and soI did. But I came to Paris; 
I saw your brother; I became intimate with him; 
and then I found [ had mistaken liking for love. 
André de St. Sévron, I loved your brother; J 
loved him; had you not forced him from me, I 
know that in time I should have been his wife, 
for I would have given up that other engagement, 
at hisbidding. Are you answered ?” 





‘‘These fancies will wear away in time,” ob- 
served André, gloomily. ‘ Let me hope a 

‘¢ Hope nothing,” interrupted Alice, with fear- 
less impetuosity. ‘*‘When these fancies, as you 
call them, shall have worn away, I shall marry 
him who is waiting for me; and perhaps not 
make him the less good wife, because I, for a few 
months, passionately loved one who is in his 
grave.” 

‘IT would endeavor to render you happy, 
Alice,” he persisted, clinging even against hope. 

‘‘Your endeavors have not been g0 directed 
hitherto,” she retorted. ‘‘You have contrived 
to tear from me what romance I had in life; you 
have been the means of slaying your brother. 
Look there, André de St. Sevron !” she suddenly 
exclaimed, pulling him toward the coach win- 
dow, **do you see these men who are passing 
home from their day’s work—some in blouses, 
some in rags?—there is not one amongst them 
that I would not marry, in preference to you!” 

He left Alice Dare at her residence, and dis- 
missing the citadine, walked, with the moody step 
of grief and despair, to the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main. Her reproaches had told home, If it 
should indeed prove that Gaston had fallen, why 
he had driven him out to perish. And for what? 
To live on alone—to hear that she had married 
one of her own nation, one to whom she had been 
engaged for years! He looked across the fire- 
place at his poor old mother, now so near her 
end, but there was no comfort for him there. 
Comfort! Even her life he had contributed to 
shorten. André de St. Sévron was apt to say he 
was born under a miserable star, but never had 
he felt the conviction so keenly as on that night. 

On Sunday, the Ist of October, came the offi- 
cial tidings of the battle of the Alma. And when 
the lists of killed and wounded appeared, the 
name of Gaston de St. Sevron was amongst the 
slain. 

If the reader chooses to be incredulous about 
the power these Parisian mesmerists assume, 
and the facts they sometimes contrive to hit upon, 
he had better come over to Paris and obtain a 
séance for himself. The capital is rich in such 
stories as the above, just now. 

Bently’s Miscellany. 
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THOMAS COLE, N. ‘A, 


We could never hold, in our judgment, the 
pure landscape painter as high as the allegorical 
landscapist, or the historical painter. We could 
not conscientiously place them on the same plat- 
form of art. Pure landscape art comprehends 
little more than imitation. Everything in nature, 
from the highest to the lowest, hath its individu- 
ality, its music, its poetry, its sentiment, and its 
language. The flowers chant sweet hymns of the 
realms of beauty; the leaves whisper romaunts 
of the aérial kingdom; and the trees discourse 
eloquently of the battling elements. The land- 
scapist, then, is not a creator, but an interpreter 
of nature. He takes a segment of space, con- 


taining some one point of consummate beauty or 








grandeur jn nature—and his highest province is 
to give that point truthfully, boldly—and to 
bring all others in that segment into harmony 
with it, both in form and sentiment. 

Allegorical landscape is the evolvment of some 
great action or theme by means of color, sky, 
space, chiaroscuro, and aérial perspective. Pure 
landscape, in such case, is merely ancillary to 
the evulgation of the subject or epic. Allegori- 
cal landscape, therefore, denotes more than land- 
scape—as a whole, signifies more than a part. 

The word allegory is derived from the two 
Greek words, other and fo speak, and means, the 
describing of one subject by another subject, or 
the making of one subject evolve a principal sub- 
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ject similar in properties and circumstances. 
An allegory is also a continued metaphor, and is, 
in words, what hieroglyphics are in painting: 

‘s Claudite jam rivos, pueri, sat pratu biberunt.”’ 
Stop the streams, boys, the fields have drunk enough— 
(that is, cease your music, our ears have been 
sufficiently delighted, ) is an allegory. 

In the sayings of our Saviour, we find the alle- 
gory in its greatest perfection. ‘‘ The Sower and 
the Seed,” ‘The Good Samaritan,” and the 
‘*Prodigal Son,” are in point. ‘The Course of 
Empire,” ‘*The Voyage of Life,” and “The 
Cross and the World,” are allegorical landscapes 
in the truest sense of the term; and under this 
department, we propose to consider the genius 
and the great artistic merits of Thomas Cole. 
But, before discussing the claims of these great 
works on the attention of the world, we will give 
a brief sketch of his life. 

Our artist was the only son of Mary and James 
Cole, and the youngest of eight children. He 
was born at Bolton, in Lancashire, England, 
February 1, 1801. 

His father was a woolen manufacturer, en- 
dowed with a highly poetical temperament, and 
was more disposed to weave the unavailable webs 
of fancy, than the more substantial woofs of wool. 
After a series of misfortunes, he left Bolton and 
removed to Chorley, a town in the same shire. 

Here the artist of nine years began to take 
lessons of adversity. He went to the Chester 
school, where he learned something of books and 
the birch, which stuck to his memory with a sort 
of stinging sensation through life. His school- 
days were over at Chester—and in the teeth of 
his father’s wish to apprentice him to an attorney 
or an iron manufacturer, Thomas become an en- 
graver of simple designs for calico, in one of the 
print works at Chorley. This silly choice put 
the hopes of paternity to flight, and stamped the 
embryo painter the block-head of the family. 
They remonstrated with him. They pictured to 
him the boundless wealth that would accrue to 
him in the one case, and the immortal speeches 
that he would make in the other; but it was no 
use, Thomas absolutely refused to have his heart 
iron-cast, either by the law or the common method 
of shaping melted ore, and was determined to 
become a simple artist—and to harken to the 
still small voice of his soul. 

The young painter paid little attention to 
paternal discontent. He was in love with his 
new profession. Every gaudy print that sat 
itself down by his graver, had alluring beauties 
for his untutored fancy. The colors, the figures, 
were so beautiful, so entrancing. He looked at 





them with a lover’s eye. He placed them in all 
possible lights, while a still small voice within 
him, said, ‘‘ Thomas, can’t you do something like 
this?” 

Then a strange flush passed over his face, and 
a light flashed in his eye, that was not the sun’s. 
Hope stirred the embers on the hearth-stone of 
his heart. Faith lifted up the windows of his 
soul, and let in a new beam. Fancy plumed her 
wings, and bore the young debitant away in a 
dream of future glory. The swift putting forth 
of the divine germ that nature had sown in the 
rich soil of Thomas’ mind, isolated him from his 
rude fellows, and compelled him to seek com- 
panionship among the picturesque scenery of the 
surrounding country. By ivy walls and moss- 
covered.castles, he delighted to roam with beauty 
and nature. 

As time passed, the young artist became a 
great reader of books of foreign travel. He was 
enraptured with the accounts given of America, 
The great lakes, the extensive plains, the mighty 
forests, the Alleghanies, the broad rivers, kindled 
all his enthusiasm. He talked of them, sang 
of them, and made rude sketches of them, until, 
to cross the Atlantic, and plant his standard in 
the mighty forests of America, became the ab- 
sorbing dream of life. 

In the spring of 1819, the Cole family came to 
America, and settled in Philadelphia, where the 
father engaged in mercantile business, and Tho- 
mas applied himself to the graver. The elder 
Cole not finding such thrift in the city of bro- 
therly-love, as he had anticipated, sought a home 
in Steubenville, on the fertile banks of the 
Ohio. 

Thomas continued, for a time, his profession 
of wood-engraver, in Philadelphia—then, with 
a young friend, embarked for St. Eustatia. Here, 
in this mountain island of the tropics, he caught 
his first views of nature in her richest and love- 
liest forms. Brimmed with inspiration, Cole 
painted a picture of St. Eustatia, and drew a few 
heads in crayon, which are among his earliest 
and best artistic efforts. The following May he 
returned to Philadelphia, and thence wound his 
way to his father’s home, on the banks of the 
beautiful Ohio. The deep rivers, the solitary 
forests, and the fairy-peopled solitudes of this 
wild region, harmonized with the naturally sen- 
sitive and melancholy spirit of the painter. Here, 
in the depth of the silent woods, he went forth te 
talk with his soul, and to hold converse with na- 
ture. Here, day after day, surrounded by wood- 
nymphs, and beneath the approving eye of God, 
sat the pale trio in deep communion. ‘ Here,* 
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said his soul unto nature, ‘I have dwelt with 
thee, and have listened to thy melodious voice, 
unaccompanied by the jarring instruments of 
life. Here I have drank thy breezy whispers, 
and stood speechless before thy divine eloquence. 
Here thou hast taught me the height and the 
depth of myself. Here I have gazed on thy 
beautiful face, and have fallen irrevocably in 
love. Here, at thy silent founts, I have tasted 
the draughts, that can alone slake my burning 
thirst, and satisfy my unearthly longings. I 
have tried by the language of poesy and music, 
to evolve the thoughts that burn within me, but 
these were not sufficient. The language which 
thou hast taught me, and which represents thy 
spirit and thy visible beauty, is my true medium. 
Henceforth, I will speak it to the world. Take 
me into thy service. Be thou my guide, and I 
will be unto thee a faithful follower.” 

Young Cole passed two years in this wild home; 
two years of self-communion; and then staked 
his all upon one throw—the cast for art. 

About this time he read a work upon art, which 
made a deep impression on his mind. 

His first efforts were in landscape, dictated by 
the recollections of fancy. Crude as these were, 
they attracted the attention of an amateur artist, 
who gave him colors and pencils. This attention 
encouraged Cole, and he went onward. 

His second efforts were in portraiture. A 
wandering portrait painter stopped in his neigh- 
borhood; Cole went to see his pictures—caught 
the idea at once—and immediately started off as 
an itinerant portrait painter. And after having 
painted portraits in most of the towns and large 
villages west of Philadelphia, he returned to that 
city in the autumn of 1823, and there, under in- 
expressible hardships, commenced his artist-life. 

In a great city, in a garret, without bed, fire, 
or furniture ; with a baker’s roll, and a pitcher 
of water for his daily refreshment, toiled this 
young artist at his easel for one long winter. 
‘¢ This,” he afterwards said to a friend, ‘ was 
the winter of my discontent.” 

During this winter he painted a great number 
of pictures, sketched from nature, and drew in 
the Academy. ‘The only comic pictures I ever 
painted,” he was wont to say, ‘‘were executed 
during this forlorn situation.” 

His most elaborate picture of this period, was 
one from an engraving of Louis XVI., parting 
with his family. ‘J recollect well,” says a friend 
of his, ‘‘of meeting Cole one morning in Third 
street, in a very cheerful mood. He said he was 
painting a piece from French history, and asked 
me to come and see him. His room was in New 





street, below Third, and the pictures filled up 
nearly one end of it.” 

Our artist’s works, at this period of his career, 
were but an earnest of his future excellence. A 
landscape, painted in Pittsburg, and still in the 
possession of his family, is a fair specimen. l- 
though faded, it bears unmistakable evidence of 
the same mind that created ‘“‘The Voyage of Life,” 
and ‘‘ The Good Shepherd,” 

In 1825, Cole went to try his fortune in the city 
of New York. This was the commencement of his 
prosperity. For the first two years his studio in 
New York was in the narrow garret of his father’s 
house, in Greenwich street. Here, in a semi- 
twilight, squeezed and elbowed by low and rude 
partitions, the great allegorical landscapist, lean- 
ing only on Youth, Faith, and Hope, applied the 
pencil and the brush. The garret, in our opinion, 
is the only fit abude for the artist and the poet. 
If they seek any other, they do it at the risk of 
losing that holy inspiration which may never 
illumine the mansions of their souls again. No 
great work of art was every executed in a palace. 
It never will be. The attendant Spirits of Genius 
will never follow it into gilded halls. They shake 
hands at the gate, and return to the garret and 
the mountain cave. 

The first pictures that Cole placed on exhibi- 
tion in New York, were three, entitled composi- 
tions: a Storm, a Tree, and a Battle Scene. For 
three of these, George Bruen, Esq., paid the sum 
of twenty-five dollars—and for a fourth, ten 
dollars. 

With these heavy rocks in his pocket, Cole, 
with the lofty step of a king, made a journey to 
the Catskills, pausing on the cliffs of the beauti- 
ful Wehawken, scaling the Palisades, and wander- 
ing through the storied Highlands, The beauty 
and grandeur of these scenes charmed his eye, 
and took his soul captive. 

On his return to New York, he painted “A 
View of Fort Putnam,” “The Lake with Dead 
Trees,” ‘*The Falls of the Caterskills.” These 
were purchased for twenty-five dollars each, by 
Trumbull, Dunlap, and Durand. Three artists 
acknowledged the merits of these works, and 
continued ever after to be the friends of Cole. 

The star of his fame now ascended above the 
horizon, and attracted thousands of eyes in both 
hemispheres, to its sure and steady march into 
the zenith. Friends gathered around him, and 
orders for pictures flowed in from all directions. 
Cole now felt himself to be a free man. The 
world had learned that. he could paint pictures, 
and would give him honorable employment. He 
should no longer be the victim of base, coarse 
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patrons, compelled to paint pictures for them for 
his board, and to sit at table with their servants. 
He should eat no more bitter bread, but sail 
down the stream of life, without another storm. 
He was mistaken. He had yet to hear the howl 
of envy’s pack at his heels, and to feel the sting 
of her barbed arrows. He had yet to see on 
the lips that had praised him, the freezing sneer 
of derision—and to feel that success was an un- 
pardonable offence. 

In the autumn of 1826, Cole again visited the 
Catskills. It was his delight to roam from gorge 
to gorge—from mountain to mountain—and to 
hold communion with nature in her varied lan- 
guage. He loved to talk with the old gnarled 
trees, scarred with the battle-swords of the ele- 
ments, and to watch their affectionate intertwi- 
nings. He loved to dwell with the weeping- 


willows, and to list to their melancholy sighing. ° 


We give his own description of sketching in the 
Catskills :— 

*‘ At an hour-and-a-half before sunset, on the 
8th of October, 1826, I had a steep and lofty 
mountain before me, heavily wooded, and infested 
with wolves and bears, and no house for six 
miles. But I determined, in spite of all difficul- 
ties, and an indescribable feeling of melancholy, 
to attain the height of the mountain. After 
climbing some three miles up a steep and broken 
road, I found myself near the summit, with a 
wide prospect. Above me jutted out some bare 
rocks, which Isclambered up, and sat upon my 
mountain throne, the monarch of the scene. The 
sun was setting, and the shadows lay heavily 
along the valley. Here and there a stream 
faintly sparkled; clouds, flaming in the last 
glories of day, hung on the points of the highest 
peaks, like torches lifted by the earth to kindle 
the lamps of Heaven. Summit rose above sum- 
mit—mountain rolled away beyond mountain—a 
fixed, stupendous tumult. The prospect was 
sublime. I made a sketch or two, and de- 
scended.” 

THE STORM IN THE CATSKILLS. 

‘*In one of my mountain rambles, I was over- 
taken by a thunder-storm. The thunders mut- 
tered in the distance; a sudden darkness enve- 
loped the scene, which a few minutes before was 
one gush of sunlight. I took shelter under a 
hanging rock. Here, thought I, as I paced the 
rocky floor of my temporary castle, I will watch 
unharmed, the battle of the elements. The storm 
came down in all its majesty. Like a hoarse 
trumpet sounding to the charge, a strong blast 
roared through the forest. The deep gorge be- 
low me grew darker, and the gloom more awful. 








A single pass of one long blade of lightning 
through the silence, followed by a crash, as of a 
cloven mountain, with a thousand echoes, was 
the signal for the grand conflict. A light troop 
of rain-drops first swept forward, footing it over 
the boughs with a soft and whispery sound; then 
came the tread of the heavy shower; squadrons 
of vapor rolied in; shock succeeded shock ; 
thunderbolt fell on thunderbolt; peal followed 
peal; waters dashed on every crag from the full 
sluices of the sky. I was wrapped in the folds 
of the tempest, and blindfolded to every prospect 
beyond the rugged doorway of the cave. ‘Then 
came up a thousand fancies. I thought myself _ 
careering in a chariot of rock, through airy 
wastes, beyond the reach of gravitation, with no 
law but my own will; now I rose over mountain- 
ous billows of mist, then plunged into the fathom- 
less obscure; light shot athwart the darkness, 
darkness extinguished light; to musical murmurs 
succeeded quick explosions; there was no finish, 
no fixedness, nor rest. But the storm kept on, 
strong and furious; no fancy could dissipate the 
awful reality; no imagery of the mind could 
amuse the fears that began to throng around my 
heart. Trees fell with a stifled crash; cataracts 
mingled their din with the general uproar. I 
actually began to fear the rocks would be loosen- 
ed from the brow of the mountain above me, and 
roll down with overwhelming voice. The light- 
ning played around my very tenement, and the 
thunder burst on my door-stone. I felt as feeble 
asa child. Every moment my situation was be- 
coming more comfortless, as well as romantic ; 
a torrent, to all appearance parted by the pro- 
jecting crag which formed the roof of my shelter, 
came rushing down on both sides of me, and met 
again a short distance below me. Here I was, a 
captive to the floods, and actually began to medi- 
tate the possibility of having to pass the night in 
this dismal nook. There was the hard rock, a 
little mat of moss, andthe remains of a mountain 
dinner in my knapsack. The wind now drove 
the chilly vapor through my portal, the big drops 
gathered on my stony ceiling, and pattered on 
my hat and raiment; and, to complete my 
calamity, the water began to flow in little brooks 
across my floor. My anticipated bed of moss 
suddenly became a saturated sponge; I was re- 
duced to the hard necessity of piling up the 
loose flakes of rock that lay scattered through 
my inhospitable hall, and courting contentment 
on the rugged heap. I had one remaining hope, 
the sudden cessation of the storm. All at once, 
a blast, with the voice and temper of a hurricane, 
swept up through the gulf, and lifted with magi 
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cal swiftness, the whole mass of clouds high into 
the air. This was the signal for general dispersion. 
A flood of light burst in from the west, and 
jeweled the whole broad bosom of the mountain. 
The birds began to sing, and I saw, in a neigh- 
boring dell, the blue smoke curling up quietly 
from a cottage chimney.” 

We have had a two-fold object in quoting the 
above passage. First, to show the gradually un- 
folding of the germ of genius; and secondly, to 
set forth the ability of the artist to express his 
awakening thoughts in audible language. His 
style. of composition is lucid, and his pictures 
strongly drawn. 

In the summer of 1827, Cole took a studio in 
Catskill, in sight of his beloved mountain. He 
was like a lover who could not stay away from 
the beloved. Daily he went forth to gaze on their 
beautiful brows, and to kneel at their feet. Daily 
he walked in their midst, and in their sacred 
presence held counsel with nature and God. 
Their valleys are peopled with his thoughts—his 

_foot-prints are still fresh upon their summits. 
We will quote one more passage illustrative of 
our artist’s life in the Catskills. Itis to us the 
autobiography of his thought and soul-life. The 
very essence of unfolding genius is compressed 
within it. 

THE BEWILDERMENT. 

*‘The sun hung low in the sky, and to me 
seemed to hasten down with unaccustomed speed, 
for I was alone, and a stranger in the wilderness. 
The nearest habitation I knew to be on the other 
side of a mountain that rose before me, whose 
tangled woods were well-known by the hunters to 
be the haunt of wild animals. I had walked far 
that day, but my path had been through regions 
of Nature that delight and impress the mind. 
Excitement had well nigh carried me above the 
reach of all fatigue. Though not quite as buoy- 
ant in spirit as in the morning, still my feet were 
not slow upon the leaf-strown path. In the 
midst of society and the stir of cities, men do not 
experience those vicissitudes of feeling which re- 
sult from change of natural objects; a lone man 
in the wilderness is affected by every change, by 
the light and by the shade, by the sunshine and 
by the storm. In the fine morning, his spirits 
are fresh and elastic as the breeze he breathes, 
sad thoughts vanish like mists in the sunbeams, 
and he feels as if weariness could never overtake 
him; but when evening is dropping her dusky 
curtains, the wind has a tone of sadness, and the 
sound of the waterfall steals through the arches 
of the forest like the voice of a moaning 
spirit. Thus was it with me; joyous as I had 








been through the splendor of the day, I could not 
but feel a ton: of melancholy as I threaded the 
deepening shadows of the woodlands. The road 
was steep and difficult, and the thick boughs, on 
both sides, shut me in from every distant object. 
I reached, at length, the top of the mountain, and 
enjoyed a glorious prospect. The sun was sink- 
ing behind a dark fringe of pines and rocks, 
leaving the vales in solemn shadow; here and 
there beams of reflected light shot up from the 
depths, and discovered the quick brook or the 
quiet pool: far as sight could stretch, through 
gi os and craggy passes, and up to the mountain- 
line melting away in misty distance, all was cold, 
woody wilderness. Here and there, piled on the 
overtopping pinnacles, clouds bathed themselves 
in the last, red sunbeams. 

‘‘ Before I could leave this glorious solitude, I 
was breathing the chilly air of twilight. Anxious 
to reach my intended resting-place for the night, 
I hastened forward with redoubled speed. My 
path was steeply down into a deep valley; the 
shades thickened at every step, and rendered its 
windings more and more obscure; several times 
I hesitated in doubt of its course; at length, I 
lost it entirely. A tornado had recently passed 
this way, and laid prostrate almost every tree in 
its track of desolation. How long I struggled 
through the entangled roots and branches, could 
not tell; but they seemed interminable. I went 
forward and back, to the right hand and to the 
left; I went every way, and finaJly, became so 
perplexed and bewildered as to be utterly incapa- 
ble of deciding in what direction I ought to go. 
I suspect that I went round and round, not un- 
frequently through the same toils and entangle- 
ments. The truth, at last, crept over me—ZI was 
lost—lost passed finding out, or being found, at 
least for that night. Fatigued, dripping with 
perspiration, and disheartened, supperless and 
vexed, I sat down in the briars with the resolu- 
tion of waiting patiently the break of day, This 
was but a transient resolve; the air grew very 
chilly, wild clouds hurried across the sky, and 
the wind sounded hollow and forebodingly in the 
forest. Inaction I could endure no _ longer. 
Again I endeavored to extricate myself from the 
windfall with a desperate energy; I climbed and 
stooped, scrambled, crawled, and dodged; now 4 
limb struck me in the face, and I fell backward 
among the brambles; then I made a mis-step, or 
a rotten bough broke beneath my foot, and I 
plunged forward with a crash. I was moment- 
arily in danger of breaking my limbs and putting 
out my eyes. At length, to my unspeakable de- 
light I struck into open ground, and advanced 
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for a few yards with as much spirit as if the dif- 
ficulty was all over, and the end of my efforts 
was attained. This again was of short duration. 

‘¢The ground was a pitch black ; I could no more 
detect the nature of its surface than a blind man. 
One moment, I fancied it was smooth when it 
was rough; another, I seemed on the edge of a 
hollow, and started back, when the surface was 
actually rising. This kept me in a succession of 
false steps nearly as annoying, if not so danger- 
ous, as my scramble in the windfall. I came in a 
short distance to a stand. With all the penetra- 
tion of a keen eyesight, I found that the various 
objects around—logs, hillocks, hollows, outlines 
of neighboring rocks and ridges, were all imagi- 
nation; it was dark as Egypt. No human eye 
could sound the black obscurity. Again I ven- 
tured forward a few rods, and then stood still as 
before. I stood perfectly still. Although the 
next moments were amongst the most strange 
and critical of my life, I stood without the least 
sense of peril, listening to the rapid beating of 
my heart, when the sod burst from beneath my 
feet, and I shot down an almost perpendicular 
bank of earth, with a force and swiftness that 
outstripped the loose earth and stones that came 
on pell-mell in my pursuit. In vain did I throw 
out my arms with the hope of grasping rock, 
root, or shrub; it was only plucking more mis- 
chief down with me; every thing I seized gave 
way instantly, and joined in the general plunge. 
How lengthy was the earthy steep, or how high 
was the rock over which, at last, I dashed head- 
long, I formed no calculation: deep water re- 
ceived me in its cold embrace. By what 
manoeuvre (for I never could swim) I managed to 
escape instant drowning, I cannot tell; an invo- 
luntary struggle brought me from the depth, and 
clinched my hands with an iron grip to a rock 
that rose above the surface of the water. Upon 
this cold, yet kindly mass, I pulled myself up 
with some difficulty, and lay for awhile almost 
motionless and exhausted. In a few minutes, I 
was sufficiently recovered to sit up, and look 
around: the centre of the earth could be no 
darker than the chasm into which I had fallen. 
Saving a small spot of blue sky, far, far over- 
head, with a single star, all was dark as Erebus 
itself, I soon discovered that the rock on which 
I rested was in all likelihood in the very middle 
of the pool, of whose depth and dimensions I was 
entirely ignorant. My first thought was to sit 
out the night; a few minutes of inactivity were 
enough, however, to convince me that I was on 
the rock; my hands and feet began to ache with 
cold, and my whole frame to shiver. The lone 





star was now extinguished, and the wind began 
to how! in the forest above me in token of a com- 
ing rain; the trees moaned sullenly, and chafed 
each other, and a large rain-drop fell upon my 
face. My situation, I felt, was one of exceeding 
peril, and I grew restless with painful uncer- 
tainty. A heavy rain I knew would speedily 
swell the brooks to raging torrents, and sweep me 
inevitably from my little islet. 

‘‘Something must be done quickly in order to 
relieve me from my present critical situation. 
Taking firm hold of the rock, I lowered myself 
carefully into the water, and found it, to my dis- 
tress, beyond my depth; it was with the greatest 
difficulty that I regained my former situation. I 
then tried in the same cautious way the other 
side of the rock, and with better success: I could 
touch the bottom. Quitting with no small re- 
luctance my stronghold, I turned, breast deep in 
water, and waded slowly and cautiously toward 
the darkness. A few steps satisfied me that I 
was approaching something; I felt it with my 
face so sensibly that I put forth my hands and 
laid them flat upon a wet, solid wall. As wide a 
circle as I could describe with both hands was on 
the same perpendicular surface; my heart sank 
within me, my blood ran with a sort of chilly 
tingling through my veins, a cold sweat stood 
upon my forehead—I was imprisoned in a dun- 
geon of precipices, and the rain was falling in 
sheets. A kind of sickness seized me—the 
sickness of despair. ‘Here then,’ I exclaimed 
aloud, ‘I shall perish; my friends will never 
know what has become of me.’ Almost involun- 
tarily I hallooed ; but all to no purpose; my voice 
was smothered instantly in the roar of the wind 
and rain. A sort of desperation now took sud- 
den possession of me, and I determined to rescue 
myself at every hazard. My fears subsided, and 
I stood up by the dripping wall of my prison with 
the calmness of one that knows at last his deliver- 
ance. I first tried by holding my hand in the 
water to ascertain the direction of the current, in 
order to search for some escape by the outlet; 
the water was in perfect repose, duller than Styx. 
With complete self-possession, I theh commenced 
a process of exploration, wading round the pool 
with one hand upon the rock. The caution with 
which I took my steps, sometimes in water al- 
most too deep to admit of further advance, neces- 
sarily made my progress very slow and prolonged 
the distance; the pool seemed of tedious extent, 
although I have no doubt it was comparatively 
small. A rumbling murmur, as of a stream run- 
ning in @ cavern, now came distinctly upon my 
ear, in a momentary abatement of the storm; a 
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few yards of further wading confirmed my con- 
jectures that I was at last approaching the outlet 
of the dungeon lake, and the door of my escape. 

‘Judge of my terror, when I found the water 
tumbling fnto the mouth of a cavern, the arch of 
which I could feel with my hands as I stood in 
the rapid, though fortunately shallow current. 
But the paroxysm of fear was quickly over, and 
I boldly made my way down among the crags and 
foam, let the event terminate as it would. I was 
now working with the energy of a desperate man, 
and felt equal to any thing and afraid of nothing. 
I clambered down the subterranean rapid, which 
luckily was more turbulent than deep, without 
the least difficulty, and landed on a smooth, rocky 
fioor, over which the water flowed silently. 
Whither into the earth all this was going to lead 
me was a matter with which the imagination was 
fearfully busy; but there was no return, and no 
delay. I waded forward carefully, but boldly; 
the dash of my footsteps rung strangely through 
the hollow antre, and I felt a wild and vivid plea- 
sure as I advanced. I shouted—sung—whistled 
for the very horror of the thing, and strode on 
courageously and strong. All at once the floor 
perceptibly declined, and the water deepened. 
I paused a moment, returned upon my steps, and 
struck my head against the limb of what proved 
a small tree, lodged in a freshet on a projecting 
crag of the cavern, An instant was sufficient to 
conceive and commence the execution of a plan; 
I rolled off the dry fragment of the tree with a 
loud plunge into the water, and pushed it on be- 
fore me until the depth was too great for wading, 
and then mounted it and committed myself to the 
mercy of the current. 

*¢ Tedious was the time consumed in this strange 
voyage; for awhile it was dovbtful whether I 
advanced or remained still, so gradual was my 
progress down the grim and silent chamber. At 
length, the motion of my odd bark was evident, 
and I heard the low murmur of falling water. 
By the movement of the tree I became satisfied 
that the stream was becoming swift and whirling, 
and that the crisis af my fate was fast approach- 
ing. The murmur had now increased into the 
dashing of a cascade, and the oppressive stillness 
of the gayernous atmosphere was broken by gusts 
of misty wind. I held myself rigidly still, and 
floated on smoothly and swiftly. There was an 
almost instantaneous lighting up of the darkness; 
my bark struck. I sprang involuntarily into the 
shallow rapid—I was indeed on the verge of the 
waterfall-—but, to my expressible joy, I found 
myself in the open air. A few steps brought me 


to a sandy bank, where I sat down in a state of 








mingled excitement and gratitude, and rested till 
my stiff and chilly limbs warned me to make 
some further efforts to find a dwelling. The tem- 
pest had passed over—the moon, now clipping 
the rugged outline of a distant peak, shot her 
soft light through the shattered clouds: a faint 
blush in the east announced the dawn—and the 
barking of a dog gave delightful intelligence of a 
house. Wet and weary, I once more picked my 
way through the vexing brushwood, and soon 
fell upon a path that conducted me to the log- 
cabin, of which the dog had kindly given me the 
signal. A rousing fire and a venison steak, came 
in pleasing succession, with many wonders of 
how I came to get into the ‘pot,’ as was called 
the perilous gulf where I had spent a part of the 
night so delectably.” 

The foregoing narrative illustrates beautifully 
Cole’s love of adventure, and revealed the ex- 
haustless founts of romance, concealed in the 
depths of his nature. They lent their radiance 
to gulf and stream—to hut and palace—and 
through all vicissitudes, cheered the pilgrim on- 
ward to the Mecca of truth and beauty. Such a 
soul is removed but one step from the Deity—it 
is the star that is ever pointing to the greater 
light just beyond it. 

Up to this time, Cole had confined his efforts to 
pure landscape, and had given an earnest of the 
very highest powers in this department of art. 
But his growing and expanding thoughts de- 
manded of him a fuller and more vigorous ex- 
pression—they were importunate—they placed 
in his hand an epic pencil, and guided it to their 
own consummation. 

In the summer of 1828, he placed on exhibi- 
tion, at the National Academy, ‘‘ The Garden of 
Lden,”’ and ** The Expulsion.” This was a work 
of the highest poetic conception. The artist 
attempted in this picture to represent the poet’s 
idea of man’s state of innocence, and only failed 
so far as the pencil is inadequate to the evolv- 
ment of this most pure and holy picture of the 
imagination. The effort was of great use to Cole; 
it emptied a new current into the channel of his 
nature, that deepened the river of his thoughts, 
brought him to the thorns that overhang the path 
of fame, and prick the weary feet into bleeding. 
Heretofore he had kept his flight on a level with 
the vision of his fellows, and the air rung with 
their cheers. But now he had darted beyond 
their ken, and they began to hiss and to fire 
their darts after him to bring him down from his 
erie. Jt was hard, but he endured it. 

During the subsequent year, he made excur 
sions to Lake George, the White Mountains, and 
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Niagara, for the purpose of studying nature, 
and some of his sketches of the White Mountains 
and Niagara are among his most worthy efforts 
of this period. 

On the Ist of June, 1829, Cole sailed from New 
York for London. He was bound on a pilgrim- 
age of some years to the shrine of art. The 
‘following beautiful sonnet by Bryant is in point: 


Sonnet—To Cole, the Painter, Departing for Europe. 


Thine eyes shall see the light of distant skies: 

Yet, Cole! thy heart shall bear to Europe’s strand 
A living image of thy native land, 

Such as on thy own glorious canvas lies. 

Lone Lakes—savannas where the bison roves— 
Rocks rich with summer garlands—solemn streams— 
Skies, where the desert eagle wheels and screams— 

Spring bloom and autumn blaze of boundless groves. 

Fair scenes shall greet thee where thou goest—fair, 
But different—everywhere the trace of men, 

Paths, homes, graves, ruins, from the lowest glen 

To where life shrinks from the fierce Alpine air. 
Gaze on them, till the tears shall dim thy sight, 
But keep that earlier, wilder image bright. 


Cole passed two years in London in the study 
of art. He had access to all the best galleries of 
the great metropolis, and enjoyed the acquaint- 
ance of Turner, Colcot, and Rodgers, the poet. 
Many points in the English school of art won his 
highest admiration, while there were many that 
he condemned. He thought that the English 
painters had made thought and soul subservient 
to the technicalities of art, general effects to 
minor parts. 

In May, 1831, our artist went to Paris, studied 
the pictures in the Louvre, and thence took his 
departure for Florence, where he remained nine 
months studying the great works in and around 
that renowned Mecca of art. Here he painted 
«¢ Sunshine on the Arno,” one of the most beauti- 
ful among his minor pictures, and several others 
of great merit. 

Next to his American home, Cole loved Flor- 
ence most, and there gladly would have dwelt if 
duty had not urged him onward. 

From Florence our artist went to Rome, and 
painted in the studio once occupied by Claude. 
He at once commenced his studies in the Vatican 
and in the galleries of nature. He studied the 
works of Raphael and Michael Angelo, with great 
assiduity. He stood before them in mute adora- 
tion, until the urns of his soul were brimmed 
with the essence of truth and beauty. 

In November, 1832, Cole returned to New 
York, and soon thereafter took up his abode at 
Catskill, in sight of those mountains, at whose 
feet he had worshiped years before, and whose 
grand and glowing pictures he had borne on the 
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tablets of his memory to other lands, and bap- 
tized them at the shrines of ancient art. 

The next year (1833) he painted “ Christ and 
the Woman at the Well,” and **A Scene from 
Manfred,” a picture of much merit. In 1834-5, 
“The Course of Empire,” his first great epic, and 
in conception his greatest work, was commenced. 
In October, 1886, this original and wonderful 
picture was first exhibited to the world, and in 
November, of the same year, he was married— 
two important events in the life of an artist. In 
1837, ‘* The Departure,” in two pictures, from 
the ‘‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel.” In 1888, ** The 
Past and the Present,” in two pictures; and ‘ The 
Dream of Arcadia.” In 1839, ** The Anchorite,” 
** American Scenery,” and ‘* The Improvisator ;” 
and in 1840, “‘ The Voyage of Life;” the greatest 
allegorical picture ever painted—and the work 
that will bear Cole’s name to the latest posterity. 

In July, 1841, our artist embarked a second 
time for Europe. He passed a portion of the 
summer in London, superintending the exhibition 
of his pictures, which did not meet with the 
warm reception from the English public that he 
had anticipated. 

From London he went to Paris, to study the 
pictures in the Louvre. When he was there ten 
years before, he was disappointed in not finding 
the legitimate pictures of the Louvre on its walls. 
Now they were there, and of them he thus speaks 
in his ‘* Journal:” 

‘*October the 7th, I spent at the Louvre. In 
recalling what I saw there, I find that my mind 
dwells with most pleasure on the works of M. 
Poussin, Correggio, Titian, Claude, and of the 
painters earlier than Raphael. I am in the 
midst of art, steeping myself in the great minds 
of olden.time. I feel delightéd and depressed, 
yet stimulated—lI feel that art has not yet arrived 
at its acme. Much more may be done, wonder- 
ful as some of the master productions are.” 

From Paris he went to Rome, and again com- 
menced the study of art in the Vatican. Here, 
in the short space of four months, he made a 
finished duplicate of ** The Voyage of [ife.” 

It was at this time that he became acquainted 
with Thorwaldsen. Of a visit from him, he says 
in his ‘‘ Journal:” 

‘‘ Yesterday, March the 20th, I was gratified 
with a visit from Thorwaldsen, He is a grand 
dld man. His remarks on the ‘ Voyage of Life’ 
were highly gratifying. He seized the allegory 
at once, and understood the whole intention of 
the artist. He said that ‘The Voyage of Life’ 
was entirely new and original in its conception, 
and executed in a masterly tanner. He com- 
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mended much the harmony of color, and the 
adaptation of scenery and detail to the expres- 
sion of the subject. He remained some time 
in my room, looking at the pictures. When 
he went away, he thanked me for the great plea- 
sure I had given him, and asked to come again.” 

In the summer of 1842, after a sojourn through 
Sicily and Switzerland, Cole returned to New 
York in the “‘Great Western,” and immediately 
proceeded to his home at Catskill, on the Hudson. 

In 1842, the same year of his return, he painted 
“‘ Mount Etna.” In 1848, ** Ancient Agrigentum,” 
embodying the Temple of Hercules; ‘‘ The Pass 
of the Simenthal, Switzerland,” ‘An Evening in 
Arcadia,” and ** The Ruins of Kenilworth Castle,” 
In 1845, ** The THlunter’s Return,” 
‘¢ Mount Etna,’ from the road to Catania, ‘ Z/ 
Penseroso,” “I? Allegro,” and the ‘‘ Landscape of 
Sleepy Hollow.” In 1846, appeared from his 
easel *‘ Zhe Arch of Nero,” and ‘* The Pie-nic 
Party.” In 1847, ‘* Niagara Falls,” and ** The 
Fenesee Falls; and in 1847-8, ‘‘ The Cross and the 
World,” his third great epic, which he left un- 
finished. 

Cole died at Catskill, on the Hudson, February 
11, 1848, aged forty-seven years. We have 
briefly traced our artist through his earthly 
career, we shall now say something of his great 
works, and of his merits as an artist and poet. 


England. 


THE COURSE OF EMPIRE. 

‘©The Course of Empire’ is a great original 
poem, with a nation for its hero. It is Cole’s 
first epic on canvas. In conception it has no 
parallel in the History of Art. It was born of his 
soul—and is as immortal as the source of its 
being. In execution it falls short, in some points, 
of his later works; while in others, especially in 
the last painting of the series, it is marked by 
bold, truthful, and significant touches. 

The subject is the Drama of Humanity. The 
Life—Voyage of an ‘‘ /mpire,”’ with the Passport 
of God in its hand, evolved in a series of five pic- 
tures or cantos; and is the most sublime and com- 
prehensive topic in the entire range of the imagi- 
nation. It draws into its current all high mental 
tributaries—originality, invention, grandeur, pas- 
sion, thought, genius, beauty. 

The first picture or canto hg for its theme the 
birth and childhood of Empire. In this picture 
we behold the season of spring—the morning of a 
nation’s existence. The sun-is rising from the 
sea over a wild scene of rocks, forests and moun- 
tains, dispersing the clouds.of night. Men at- 
tired in skins are seen engaged in the construction 
of canoes, huts and weapons—thé chase and the 





dance, suggesting that Music and Poetry have 
their source in human nature. 

The second picture has for its subject the 
Youth of Empire. Here we behold early sum- 
mer—the sun ascending toward the zenith— 
shepherds driving their flocks along the valleys— 
ploughmen upturning the soil, and unfurling the 
sail—villages clustering by the shores—vessels 
on the stocks—the smoke of sacrifices curling up 
from the hills, and peasants dancing to the music 
of pipes. 

The third of the series presents to our view the 
consummation or the Manhood of Empire. The 
sun is in the meridian—the rude village has be- 
come a-stupendous city, with capacious harbors 
and floating galleys. Temples, domes, colonnades, 
palaces, statues, clustering columns, sparkling 
fountains, gorgeous pageants, and triumphal pro- 
cessions, meet the eye on every side, and evince 
that wealth, power, knowledge, art, taste, have 
reached the acme of human grandeur. 

The fourth picture presents the Destruction of 
Empire. A savage enemy has entered the city. 
The storm of war rages within and around the 
citadel. The flames leap from spire to spire till 
with one mighty crash they draw temples, domes, 
palaces, into their livid jaws. 

The fifth and last is Desolation. The sarco- 
phagus of Glory—a nation’s ashes. This picture, 
which is entitled ‘‘ Desolation,” is equal in thought 
and execution to any thing that the world has 
ever produced in art. The terrific tragedy has 
The convulsive throes of going out of 
being are over, and the awful repose of desola- 
tion reigns. In the solemn twilight that wraps 
its friendly mantle around the wrecks of Time— 
the still autumnal leaves—the lonely heron, 
brooding on the crumbling ruins—the pale moon, 
that hangs weeping over the dark mass—the be- 
holder reads the beginning and the end, the alpha 
and omega of man. It isa great moral lesson, 
which posterity will preserve and ponder. 


passed. 


THE VOYAGE OF LIFE. 

‘‘ The Voyage of Life,” is Cole’s second epic, or 
great poetical work, in four pictures or cantos. 

It is the property of Mr. Abbott of the Spingler 
Institute, New York; a cordial lover and gene- 
rous patron of art. It hangs on the walls of the 
chapel, a silent and daily teacher of wisdom, 
beauty and truth, to the thousands of young minds 
placed there for mental and moral instruction. 

The entire work is being engraved, in the most 
elaborate manner, by James Smillie, the best 
landscape engraver in the country, at an expense 
of about ten thousand dollars. 
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Taking into consideration the conception and 
the execution of ‘‘ The Voyage of Life,” it is, in 
our judgment, Cole’s best and most finished work. 
It has made a stronger impression on the world, 
and enjoys a wider fame, than any of the artist’s 
other productions, which is some evidence, to our 
mind, of its great power and beauty. It has a 
European celebrity almost equal to ‘ Paradise 
Lost,” and is, in our opinion, a work of as much 
originality and power as that produced by the 
immertal Bard of Eden. The first picture of the 
series represents childhood. The sun is rising 
over a dark mountain. From a deep cavern in 
the side of that mountain gushes a bright stream. 
Then, from a cave, glides a golden-prowed boat, 
guided by an angelic form, and bearing on its 
sides the joyous hours. In the centre of it, amid 
showers of buds and blossoms, sits a laughing in- 
fant—the Hero, whose little boat has just been 
launched upon the stream of Life. The dark past 
lies behind the cavern, from which the boat has 
just glided. The future is veiled. The stream 
is narrowed, and the whole scene is brought 
within the short vision of the child. No serpent 
draws its slimy length along that lovely Eden— 
no dark spirit lurks about the banks to pierce the 
infant’s breast—no shadow lies upon its horo- 
loge. The smile of God is still upon its brow, 
the purity of Heaven in its heart, and the 
guardian angels hovering over it. The waters 
sleep in the spell of beauty—the flowers chant 
hymns of innocent love—the trees bend their 
heads like warriors at prayer, and all nature 
joins in a jubilant joy to greet the new-born 
Voyager. 

The cave represents our earthly origin—the 
boat, bearing the Hours, the flight of Time, waft- 
ing us onward in its swift pinions—the luxuri- 
ance, the bloom, and the limited horizon, are 
emblematic of the loveliness, innocence and beauty 
of childhood. The subject of this picture is, to 
our mind, naturally, clearly, and artistically 
evolved. The harmony and chiaroscuro are per- 
fect—the aérial perspective sufficient. 

In the'second picture of the series, entitled 
‘¢ Youth,” the stream is broader and deeper, and 
pursues its way through a grand and luxuriant 
landscape toward a magnificent castle in the air; 
but, ere it reaches it, takes a sudden turn be- 
neath the lofty trees, and dashes itself, foaming, 
into a rocky ravine, where the next picture will 
begin. 

The child has grown into a vigorous Youth. 
The guardian-angel has given him the helm, and 
with a benign smile, stands on the bank, in the 
back-ground, watching the course of her beloved 





charge. With the left hand holding the helm, 
the right foot placed forward, the right hand 
lifted in the air, the Voyager bends his eye on 
the aérial palace with all the faith, and hope, and 
courage of daring and undaunted Youth. There 
he sees the path of fame winding up to the castle 
door—‘‘ That path,” he says to himself, ‘he will 
tread, and enter the temple with the mantle of 
Glory around him.” He sees no obstacle—he 
fears no defeat—*‘‘ Excelsior!’ trembles on the 
lips of his soul. 

The magnificent scenery in this picture—the 
majestic trees—the towering mountains—un- 
bounded aérial distances, and the gorgeous 
palace in the air, are emblematic of the glowing 
dreams and aspirations of Youth at that sweet 
time of life, when the mind gives its own rich and 
glorious colors to all that fall within its quicken- 
ing beams. 

We deem this picture, both in conception and 
execution, the best of the series. The artist has 
painted it with a bolder and freer hand. The 
conception is broader—the chiaroscuro stronger, 
and the aérial perspective more perfect. 

In the third of the series, entitled ‘‘ Manhood,” 
the stream is swollen, and rushes furiously down 
a dark ravine, whirling, foaming, and dashing 
toward the ocean of Eternity, which is dimly 
seen in the misty distance. The boat is plunging 
amid the turbulent waters—the helm is gone, and 
the Voyager, who is now a man of middle age, 
looks imploringly to Heaven. The guardian 
spirit sits in the clouds, watching with solicitude 
the thoughtful Voyager—storms sweep across the 
sky—the trees are riven asunder by the elements, 
and demon forms are hovering in the air. The 
storms—the riven trees—the whirling stream— 
are emblematic cf the cares, sorrows, and tempta- 
tions of middle life—and the ocean, seen in the 
distance, of its speedy termination. 

The fourth and last picture of the series is en- 
titled *‘ Old Age.” The last shores of the world 
are in sight—the stream is submerged into the 
ocean of Eternity—and the boat, shattered by 
storms, the figures of the Hours broken, is gliding 
over the deep waters, directed by the guardian 
spirit. 

The Voyager, now a hoary old man, looks up 
to an opening in the clouds, through which 
streams celestial light, and the angels are de- 
scending to welcome him to the Haven of Immor- 
tal Life. 

THE CROSS AND THE WORLD. 

‘< The Cross and the World,” is Cole’s third epic 
on canvas, and his last work. He left it unfin- 
ished. The first picture of the series represents 
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two youths entering upon a pilgrimage. One to 
the Cross—the other to the World. The remain- 
ing four represent the pilgrims at different 
periods of their journeys. 

A lofty chain of mountains, with craggy peaks, 
runs through the whole series. To the left, in 
the first picture, a straight and narrow path 
winds its way up a rugged gorge, down which 
beams a silvery light from a bright cross in the 
sky. For some distance the path leads through 
flowery fields—then through dark mists that con- 
ceal the difficulties of the journey from the tra- 
veler. To the right a broad road leads down 
into a pleasant vale, and leaves the eye to rest on 
the pinnacles and domes of a great city. A 
golden light falls through the clouds, giving 
warmth and beauty to the rich valley. At the 
foot of the mountain stands Evangelist with open 
Gospel. Two youths, companions on the road 
of Life, come to the parting of their path, and 
are earnestly directed to the shining cross. 

The one, enters with timid steps upon the holy 
pilgrimage—the other, enchanted with the glow- 
ing prospect, turns his back upon Evangelist 
and the Cross, and speeds toward the great city, 
or the world. 

The second picture represents the pilgrim of 
the cross on his journey. A tempest is in the 
sky—black clouds envelop the rocky summits— 
a swollen torrent rushes by and plunges into the 
abyss. The pilgrim pursues his way on the edge 
of a frightful precipice, directed by gleams of 
light, from the cross in the sky. With calm and 
steadfast look he treads his perilous path. 

The third gives us the pilgrim of the world on 
his journey. He has reached the Temple of 
Mammon, a superb and costly structure, sur- 
rounded by the wheel of fortune. Beneath its 
dome, fountains throw out showers of gold, which 
are eagerly caught by the votaries below. Clouds 
of incense roll above the heads of the multitude, 
and ascend to the throne and the sceptre—and 
splendid trophies adorn the walks and gate- 
ways. 

In the fourth picture, the pilgrim of the cross 
arrives at the end of his journey. The world, 
the storms of life, are beneath his feet, he looks 
out upon the infinite. The cross pours its efful- 
gence over the illimitable scene—angels with 
palm and crowns in their hands advance to meet 
him, In-rapture at the sight, the pilgrim drops 
his staff, and with uplifted hands, sinks on his 
knees. 

The fifth shows us the pilgrim of the world at 
the end of his journey, Lonely and desolate, he 
pauses on the brink of darkness. The Temple of 











Mammon has crumbled away, the trees of pleasure 
are mouldering on his path—gold is valueless—the 
phantoms of glory are vanishing—and demon 
forms are gathering around him, Horror-stricken, 
the pilgrim lets fall his staff, and turns to the 
cross, but it is veiled from his view forever. 

The cross and the world is a great Christian 
poem—and if the artist had lived to finish it, 
would have been his greatest work. It reminds 
us of Bunyan’s immortal allegory, and may have 
been suggested by it. The conception is broader 
and the treatment more direct. No spirit that 
had not been lifted above the gross things of this 
earth by the purifying influences of religion and 
art, no uninspired mind could ever have con- 
ceived and executed such a work. It is one of 
the pyramids of mind that mark the intervals of 
centuries. 

Cole was a pioneer in art. He hewed his path 
through the dark, rugged ascent to fame with a 
firm hand and a strong heart, until he came out 
into the broad, full light of Heaven. No one 
kept him company. No one helped him to cut 
away one twig or branch. He was born a great 
epic poet—nothing less than an epic could en- 
gage all his faculties, and satisfy his soul, whe- 
ther he selected for its evolvment chiaroscuro, 
or an audible language. He was one of the 
greatest creative minds, not only of the age in 
which he lived, but of any age. We would place 
him on a platform with Michael Angelo, Dante 
and Milton. With the two last, he possessed 
much in common. He loved to study their works, 
and when too much engaged to read, he caused 
them to be read to him while he was painting. 

It is the fashion of contemporary lanscapists 
to decry Cole’s allegorical pictures, and to place 
his claims to distinction upon his pure landscapes 
and minor works. We do not doubt their candor. 
This is the explanation. His simple landscapes 
lie within the orbit of their mental vision—his 
allegorical works without it. Even Mr. Tucker- 
man, in his late sketch of Cole, did not conde- 
scend, or rather ascend, to mention these great 
works. 

William Cullen Bryant, to whose soul nature 
has taught the true dialect of art, is the only one 
who has accurately measured, and written up to, 
the height of Cole’s great genius. “‘ The Pasi 
and the Present,” ** The Course of Empire,” ** The 
Voyage of Life,” and ‘* The Cross and the World,” 
will burn their way through the world like rockets, 
and take the highest niches in the galleries of 
posterity. They baffle criticism as much as 
genius itself. Very critical persons, who view 
them from the low points on which their judgments 
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stand, are disposed to find fault with the figures, 
the coloring, and the aérial perspective; but 
those whose souls stand on a level with the soul 
beaming and breathing in them, have no disposi- 
tion to criticise. They are content to gaze and 
commune. Like Michael Angelo, Cole courted 
the Muses, and left enough poetry for a volume, 
which should be collected. In every line of it, 
as well as in all his paintings, a love for highest 
art, and a deep religious feeling, are manifest. 
In all the attributes of poetry his poems are 
good—in the execution they want the master 
hand, 

No author ever wrote equally well in two dif- 
ferent languages—neither can the artist ever 
succeed equally in expressing his conceptions in 
chiaroscuro and audible language. The Latin 
works of Petrarch and Milton, and the poems of 
Michael Angelo, are scarcely known; while the 
works they have given to the world in their native 
language are like the fixed stars. 


Cole’s studio, at Catskill, remains as he left it; 
most. of the studies for his great works, and the 
finished pictures of ‘‘ 7'he Cross and the World,” 
hang upon the silent walls. There stands his 
easel, with the unfinished picture upon it. There 
lie his pencils, his brushes, and his paints. Sa- 
cred to the hand that guided them, to his child- 
ren—and to her who was his companion and 
comforter in the vale of tears—may the God of 
Heaven keep that holy art-shrine consecrate from 
profane hands, and preserve it an unstained 
Mecca for the worship of future ages! 

In person, Cole was about the medium height, 
thin and pale. His manners were easy, his 
habits simple, and his life above reproach. He 
was beloved in his home, and like all great and 
good souls, was fond of playing with children, 
He had a warm and genial heart, and was as 
much esteemed in private life for his social quali- 
ties, as he was admired by the public for his 





genius and artistic excellence. 
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TO POWERS’ STATUE OF THE GREEK SLAVE. 


BY PARK BENJAMIN. 


Waar emanation from the fertile mind, 

Of all-creative genius is more fair 

Than thou art, Statue, beautiful and rare, 
With the fine power of Plastic Art designed ? 


What dream of poet, in Elysian sleep 
Reposing, images a lovelier sight 
Than thou, thus standing in the marble light 
Reflected from thee, soft, and pure, and deep? 


Ah, holy is the air around thee thrown, 

An effluence pious lips may call divine— 

Rays as from plumes of angels melt and shine, 
Yet human humbleness appears thine own. 


Burdened with sorrow and subdued by shame, 
Yet mantled by thy virtue thou art hid, 
And each bold eye drops down a veiling lid 

And sees no blot upon thy naked fame. 


Put in the public market-place, a slave, 
Alone and shelterless, without a friend— 
Whither, oh whither do thy sad thoughts tend, 
With none but Heaven to succor and to save! 


To thy dear home in Hellas far away, 

That home, so consecrate in ancient song, 

But stained in modern years by deeds of wrong, 
And quite oblivious of her glorious day. 


| Pygmalion prayed his statue into life, 
But thou appear’st from life transform’d to stone, 
As if the sculptor, pitying thy lone 
Heart-breaking servitude and mental strife, 


Had by that high command, which Genius gives, 
Fixed thee forever in this stirless state ; 
Ransomed, redeemed and reseuea from thy fate, 

Thy speechless story thus embodied lives. 


Lives with the grand creations of old time, 
The Goddesses, Nymphs, Muses, Graces—all 
Who still adorn Art’s elevated hall, 

Or with the stars unite their names sublime. 


Though nameless thou, thy individual beam 
Shall fall on future ages and make clear 
Thy country’s beauty, to owr land as dear 

As aught else mirrored on Time’s flowing stream. 


For Greece was Freedom’s birth-place, and her sons 
Were brave, as brave as were her daughters fair ; 
Though now no martial deeds her children dare, 

Still through the race the blood of Venus runs. 


And thou! true type of loveliness and wo, 
Type of thy native land, which lowly lies, 
Chained, yet how comely, under those blue skies, 
That sweetly smile as they smiled long ago! 
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Te indiscriminate application of the name of 
Russian to the various peoples under the domin- 
ion of the Tzar, is one among the many indica- 
tions of how imperfect a knowledge we have 
hitherto had of the true constitution of the 
colossal empire with which we are at present 
engaged in so close a struggle. In no case is the 
denomination more inapplicable than in that of 
the Israelites who live under the sceptre of the 
Tzars, but who have never been tolerated on 
Russian soil, From the early times this people 
was denied the right of establishing themselves 
in the Russian dominions, and to this day they 
are not hllowed to sojourn for any length of time 
in Russia proper; and it was not until Poland 
was brought under subjection to the Russian 
Tzars, that the latter ever counted any Jewish 
communities among their subjects. Poland, on 
the contrary, may be considered the home of the 
Jews in Europe; for in that country their num- 
bers amount to that of a nation, and they hold a 
position which, however degraded it be, gives 
them a certain weight in the state, and could 
under present circumstances be filled by no other 
class. In every town throughout the countries 
which once constituted the independent kingdom 
of Poland, all handicrafts, with the exception of 
that of the smith and the carpenter, all branches 
of trade, be it en gros or en détail, are in the 
hands of the Jews; and no business, be it of the 
most important or the most insignificant nature, 
can be transacted without their aid. Through 
the mediation of a Jew the nobleman sells the 
corn grown on his estate to the skipper who ex- 
ports it; and through the mediation of a Jew 
the serf sells his pigs and his fowls to the consu- 
mer in the town. Through the mediation of a 
Jew the upper classes engage their servants, and 
sometimes even the tutors and governesses for 
their children; and through the mediation of a 
Jew the voiturier settles his contract with the 
traveler who requires his conveyance. Through 
the mediation of the Jews landlords settle condi- 
tions with their tenants, and housewives lay in 
their winter provisions. In short, whether you 
would eat or drink, rest or travel, change your 
lodging or renew your toilet in Poland, you must 
842 
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have recourse to the Jews, who divide among 
themselves houses, inns, lands, and every de- 
scription of property belonging to the Christians; 
so that each Jew has his prescribed field of 
activity, from which he may draw as much profit 
as it will yield, while he is strictly prohibited 
from trespassing upon the hunting-grounds of 
his neighbors.* The Jews swarm in the streets 
of the towns throughout all the Polish provinces, 
and are met also in great numbers in the villages 
and on the high roads; ever busy in turning a 
penny, but almost invariably presenting a picture 
of squalid misery, and mental and moral degra- 
dation painful to behold, and in strange contrast 
with their importance as the monopolizers of 
almost all the industrial activity in the society 
amid which they live, and with their numbers, 
which amounting to upwards of two millions and 
a half, must give them a certain weight in the 
state: and the stranger inquires, with startled 
curiosity, how it is that a people has so multi- 
plied on a soil which seems to deny them every 
comfort of life. 

There are, perhaps, few instances in history 
in which we can trace in such unmistakable evi- 
dences the elevating influences of just laws, and 
the debasing effects of lawlessness and persecu- 
tion, on communities as well as on the individuals 
who compose them, as in the case of the Jews of 
Poland. At a very early period of Polish history, 
when in other Christian countries the commonest 
rights of humanity were denied to the Israelites. 
they enjoyed in Poland the protection of tne 
laws; and in the 14th century, when the most 
atrocious persecutions drove them from all the 
western countries of Europe, they flocked in 
thousands to the banks of the Vistula, where the 
Polish king, Casimir the Great, afforded them an 
asylum, and extended to them privileges com- 
mensurate with those of his other subjects. In- 
vested with the rights of citizens, the Jews soon 
became such in the best sense of the word, and 
Casimir reaped his reward in the rapid develop- 
ment of the prosperity of his realm. The people 


* This strange custom is called Chazak ; and, though 
now prohibited by law, continues in a great measure to 
prevail. 
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of Poland were divided into two classes: the 
nobles and the peasants; the first of which con- 
sidered the pursuit of commerce or of the useful 
arts as beneath their dignity, while the second 
occupied themselves exclusively with the tillage 
of the soil. The Jews thus proved most useful 
in filling up the gap between the two; and dur- 
ing Casimir’s reign already seventy towns arose 
on the banks of the Vistula, and commerce and 
industry were developed and flourished, these 
branches being entirely in the hands of the Jews; 
who, enjoying the protection of the laws, and 
being free to follow their religious convictions 
unmolested, soon ceased in all other matters to 
distinguish themselves from the people of which 
they formed a part, and proved themselves as 
estimable as patriots as they were useful as 
citizens. 

The consideration which the Jews enjoyed in 
Poland during this period is by popular tradition 
attributed to the influence of the beautiful Es- 
terka, or Esther, a Jewish maiden, who for a 
time held captive King Casimir’s fickle heart. 
But although Esther’s influence may have been 
great, in consequence of her having bestowed 
two sons* on the king, who had no legitimate 
children, and may have been exercised in favor 
of her race, Casimir’s extention of favor and pro- 
tection to the industrious and persecuted Jews 
was too much in accordance with the general 
character of the system of wise and beneficent 
policy which acquired for him the surname of 
the ‘‘ King of the Peasants,” whom also he pro- 
tected from the oppression of the nobles, to need 
any such inspiration; and as long as his spirit 
continued to animate the Polish rulers, the coun- 
try was prosperous and powerful. Cardinal 
Commendoni, the Pope’s legate in Poland during 
the reign of the last of the Jaghellons in the 16th 
century, expresses as follows his surprise at find- 
ing the Jews in that country enjoying the rights 
and well-being of respected citizens, while in 
other parts of Europe they were only able to 
purchase a contemptuous toleration at the cost 
of immense sums of money :— 


‘‘There are in these provinces a large number 
of Jews, who are not despised as elsewhere. 
They do not live on the vile profits of usury and 
service, although they do not refuse such gains ; 
but they possess lands, are engaged in commerce, 
and even apply themselves to literature and sci- 


* The extraordinary tolerance with which the Jews 
must have been regarded in Po:and at that time, is evi- 
denced in the fact, that although their sons were edu- 
cated in the Christian faith, the daughters whom Esther 
bore to the king were allowed to follow their mother’s 
religion. 





efice, particularly medicine and astrology. They 
are almost everywhere entrusted with the levying 
of customs and tolls on the import and transport 
of merchandise. They possess considerable for- 
tunes, and are not only on a level with gentlemen, 
but sometimes hold authority amongthem. They 
do not wear any mark to distinguish them from 
Christians, but are even allowed to wear a sword 
and to go about armed. In short, they enjoy all 
the rights of other citizens.” 


But with the extinction of the Jaghellon dy- 
nasty matters took another turn in Poland. The 
monarchy, which had until then been elective in 
name only, now became so in fact, and the reign 
of anarchy commenced. The kings, holding the 
crown by the suffrages of the nobles, ventured 
not to restrain their unlawful proceedings; and, 
fanned by the Jesuits—whose disastrous influence 
in Poland also dates from this period—the 
superstitious and fanatic hatred of the Jews, 
which the Polish Christians shared in com- 
mon with those of Western Europe, though it 
had been held in check, now burst forth with 
indescribable fury. Forbidden thenceforward 
the privilege of bearing arms or of serving the 
country in a civil capacity; forced to take up 
their abode in the lowest and dirtiest quarters of 
the town, apart from all the other inhabitants, 
and to wear a distinguishing badge of infamy on 
their vestments; fleeced by all kinds of taxes 
and extortions, and impeded in every way from 
gaining openly an honest livelihood, the perse- 
cuted race soon sunk down, morally and materi- 
ally, to a level with their oppressed brethern in 
other countries, and became deserving of the re- 
pugnance they inspired; while the prosperity of 
the town, the centres of the industry, commerce 
and riches of the country, declined, and with 
them the power and independence of Poland, 
which invaded and partitioned, fell a victim part- 
ly to the anarchy of the nobles, partly to the 
influence of the Jesuits. 

The numerous laws concerning the Jews which 
emanated after this period, having merely refer- 
ence to their relations with the Christians, while 
all transactions between themselves were left to 
the jurisdiction of the rabbis, who even possessed 
the right of pronouncing sentence of death or of 
exile, the Israelites of Poland were thrown back 
upon the Books of Moses and of the Talmud for 
their laws. Jewish customs in their most rigid 
form became in consequence their rule of con- 
duct; and thus the chasm between them and 
their fellow citizens grew wider and wider; and 
what was at first merely a religious difference, 
became a strong national antipathy, and Jew 





and Pole, though remaining necessary to each 
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other, became animated by mutual hatred, dis- 


gust, and contempt. The strong prejudices 
which have always characterized the Hebrew 
race, being not only strengthened by the injus- 
tice and persecution of their antagonists, but by 
the study of the works, which were to them the 
sole fountains of law and justice, they sunk deeper 
and deeper in the scale of civilization, while their 
brethren in other lands were slowly emerging 
from the bondage in which the religious fanati- 
cism of the people and the mistaken policy of the 
Governments had held them; and the vreat mass 
now represent, in a hideous picture, the ‘egrad- 
ing influences of popular fanaticism and exclusive 
legislation. 

The rabbis—who have much to answer for in 
relation to the degraded state of their co-religion- 
ists—having held the threat of anathema over 
those who learnt the Polish language, or who 
adopted the dress or manners of their Christian 
countrymen, the greater number of the Polish 
Jews understand no other language than the cor- 
rupt German, which has always been their spo- 
ken idiom; and they are thus excluded from 
such culture even as they might pick up in their 
business intercourse with the educated classes. 
Indeed all studies, except that of the Talmud, 
the Zoar, and the Commentaries upon these, are 
held in utter contempt among them; and the 
Jew, who emancipating himself from the tram- 
mels of strict orthodoxy, attempts to raise him- 
self to the level of the age in which he lives, is 
scouted as a traitor to Israel. He who would 
enjoy the esteem of his co-religionists, on the 
contrary, must dress strictly after the Jewish 
fashion; must let his beard and his peysi, or long 
side-locks, grow; must go at least twice a day 
to the synagogue; must every morning exhibit 
large thephilin®* on his forehead and on his hand; 
must remain a long time before Chemona Ethra;+ 
must pour water over his hands, or rub them on 
the ground, every time he has touched anything, 
be it only his own hair; he must shun even the 
neighborhood of a Christian temple;{ take care 
that the zizesses, or tufts ajtached to the skirts of 
his caftan in memory of the commandments of 
God, be of the orthodox length; and kiss the 
mesures, or words of the law engraven on his 
door-posts, each time he enters or goes out. He 

* Words from the Scriptures, worn thus in literal ac- 
cordance with the works in Deut. vi. 5. 

t The fourteen benedictions of Esdraz. 

ft As late as 1834, some Jews who had followed the 
funeral of a Polish nobleman, whose virtues had made 
him beloved by all classes of his countrymen, were 


anathematized by their Rabbi, because of their having 
entered a Christian Church. 


must, moreover, when rising in the morning, wet 
his hands three times with water, to drive away 
the evil spirits that settle upon the nails (the evil 
spirit of dirt being alone left unmolested), taking 
care that the ewer containing the water be of the 
prescribed form, and that he begin with the right 
hand; and if he would have a reputation for 
piety, he must three times a day repeat various 
prayers and read passages from the Talmud, the 
Mishna, the Zoar, and other holy books, written 
in Hebrew or Chaldean, of which languages he 
most likely does not understand a word; and he 
must pare his nails every Friday, and carefully 
burn or conceal the parings, and then make a 
notch in his table or his window-post, to mark 
that it has been done, lest after death he should 
be condemned to return to earth to fetch the 
spoils. Such, and many more, are the obsery- 
ances which occupy the leisure time of the Jews 
in Poland, and which are considered necessary 
for peace with God; and it is plain that the vio- 
lence done to the religious feelings of those who 
serve in the armies and navy of Russia, must 
tenfold aggravate all the other sufferings they 
have to endure. Well may Sir Moses Montefiore 
have been greeted as an angel of consolation, 
when he brought to the poor prisoners the means 
of celebrationg one of their most important reli- 
gious festivals. To how many of these poor 
Russian prisoners will not, in every respect, cap- 
tivity in England seem liberation from the house 
of bondage! 

The strict orthodoxy that prevails among the 
Polish Jews is further evidenced by certain cords 
or wire, called aireph, or Sabbath-cords, which 
run from roof to roof across the openings in the 
streets in the quarters of the town inhabited by 
the Jews, and which have so much puzzled tra- 
velers in Poland, and given rise to so many ab- 
surd stories. The origin of these cords is derived 
from the law which forbids the Jews to carry 
anything in their hands or about their persons on 
the Sabbath, and which being attended with great 
inconvenience, mothers being even interdicted to 
carry their babes in their arms, it became neces- 
sary to invent some lawful means of evasion. 
The aireph marks the boundary within which the 
law may be transgressed without sin; beyond 
these precincts, however, the Jew must not even 
carry his handkerchief in his pocket on the Sab- 
bath, but if he cannot do without such useful 
appendage, must tie it round his arm or wrap it 
round his hand, in which case it passes for part 
of his vestments, so well has Jewish ingenuity 
known how to evade the inconveniences of Jewish 





orthodoxy. Whoever destroys an aireph is se- 
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verely punished. The fact of the destruction or 
disseverence of such a cord, in whatever manner 
it may have occurred, is made known in the syna- 
gogue, and until it be repaired, the encircled 
precincts cease to enjoy the immunities it con- 
ferred. Happily, children under the age of thir- 
teen do not come within the ordinances of the 
aireph law; and by their aid the inconvenience is 
in some measure mitigated. The reknitting of 
the broken line cannot be performed by a lesser 
personage than the rabbi of the place. If it be 
a rope, it must not be mended by the application 
of a knot, but an entirely new cord must be pro- 
vided; if it be a wire, the dissevered parts may 
be linked together again by means of a hook and 
eye. Among the things interdicted on the Sab- 
bath are also driving in a carriage, or walking 
to a greater distance than 2,000 ells from the 
house in which they dwell—which distance may, 
however, be doubled, if, on the preceding Friday, 
a fresh wheaten loaf be deposited midway on the 
road. 

The customs here alluded to no doubt are, or 
at least have been, common to the Jews all over 
the world; but the distinction between the Polish 
Jews and their co-religionists of the West, is that 
the former adhere to them in the present day as 
rigidly as in the middle ages, and mix them up 
with as numerous superstitions. Scenes are of 
daily occurrence in Poland, and attract no atten- 
tion, which would excite the greatest wonder in 
other parts of Europe were they exhibited there. 
At full-moon tide, for instance, you may, in any 
Polish town, come upon a crowd of Jews in the 
street performing what looks very much like 
worship of the moon, some gazing at the lumi- 
nary with fixed glance and murmuring indistinct 
prayers, while others make obeisances to it and 
cry out in a loud voice; others again, in long 
white flowing robes, bordered with black, grouped 
around small reading-desks, on which their holy 
books lie open, read in these by the light of lan- 
terns, and from time to time lift up their voices 
and smite their foreheads. 

When observing the rigid orthodoxy of these 
stagnant Israelites, one cannot help regretting 
that among the religious observances so staunchly 
adhered to, there are none that enforce cleanli- 
ness; for the reverse of this virtue is so promi- 
nent a quality in the Polish Jews, as to make 
them objects of almost unconquerable repugnance, 
and the filth and discomfort in their dwellings is 
as great. The dirt, the misery, the squalor, and 
the extreme poverty of the great majority of the 
two millions and a half of Israelites who in- 
habit the Polish provinces, is the more surprising, 





as they are addicted neither to drunkenness, 
gambling, nor idleness; and it must, therefore, 
in a great measure be attributed to their ex- 
treme ignorance and to the fanatic zeal with 
which their rabbis and congregational superiors 
have resisted every reform and innovation pro- 
posed by the government; for however many sins 
the Poles, as all the Christian nations of Europe, 
may have to answer for as regards the Jews, it 
cannot be denied that during the present century 
at least, a great part of the nation has sincerely 
desired to ameliorate their position. Even the 
Emperor Nicholas at one period made a pretence 
of wishing to enforce enlightenment among them. 
He invited Dr. Lilienthal, a learned German Jew, 
to St. Petersburgh, to assist with his advice a 
commission instituted for the purpose of devising 
means for diffusing light among his Jewish sub- 
jects. The advanced minds among the Jewish 
population in the emperor’s dominions hailed 
these preparations as the dawn of a new day; 
but the orthodox Jews fasted and smote their 
breasts and prayed, fearing that a fatal blow 
would thus be leveled against Judaism. Happily 
for them, according to their own ideas, Nicholas 
seems to share the views of the great Catharine, 
who, writing to the governor of Moscow once on 
the subject of schools, said: “If I institute 
schools, it is not for us but for Europe, where we 
must maintain the rank we hold in public opi- 
nion; but the day that our peasants evince a 
desire to become enlightened, neither you nor I 
will remain in our places.” Dr. Lilienthal so- 
journed in Russia many years, enjoying a high 
salary, but the schools that he was to organize 
were never established. 

Even when not discriminated by their filth 
and rags, the Jews are distinguished from the 
rest of the population by their dress, which is of 
a decidedly Oriental character; but among them- 
selves the similarity is so great, that in traveling 
through the Polish provinces from the Black Sea 
to the Baltic, one might fancy oneself pursued 
by the same individuals, the illusion being far- 
ther encouraged by the similarity in the size and 
figure of the men, who are almost invariably tall 
and thin, and distinguished by the pallor of their 
countenances, which seems more a characteristic 
of the race than the result of individual suffer- 
ing. Their complexion is clear and transparent, 
their eyes dark, their features delicate and 
chiseled, and their hair and beards dark, curly 
and glossy, their hands being remarkable for 
great delicacy and elegance of shape. The con- 
trast between the beauty and noble expression of 
the countenances of these men, and the abject- 
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ness of their character and meanness of their 
pursuits, is a source of constant wonder to the 
stranger. As some one has strikingly remarked, 
it is as if you beheld King David or King Solo- 
mon engaged in the pursuits of hucksters and 
pedlers, or the patriarchs committing petty 
roguery. If nature be not a deceiver, how much 
nobler destinies might not these men have worked 
out for themselves, had not bigotry and persecu- 
tion done their worst against them! In Lithu- 
ania, in particular, some travelers aver that every 
Jew is a handsome man; and the meekness, 
mildness, and gentle melancholy expressed in 
the countenances of the younger men especially, 
is described as singularly touching. As a gene- 
ral rule, the women are less handsome, and are 
much inclined to a degree of embonpoint which 
oversteps the limits of the beautiful; however, 
their turban-like head-dresses, formed of gaudy- 
colored handkerchiefs, give them a certain pic- 
turesqueness of appearance; and the rich coro- 
nets of pearls and precious stones with which 
the wealthy Jewish ladies. encircle their brows 
on festive occasions, harmonize well with their 
dark hair and brilliant eyes. Altogether, how- 
ever, the male attire, consisting of a long, dark 
caftan, fastened round the waist with a broad 
silk sash, and a high, conical fur cap, is more 
striking than that of the women. But when, in 
summer, the fur cap is exchanged for a low- 
crowned, broad-brimmed hat, the dignified Ori- 
ental sinks down into the commonplace Jew. 
Says a traveler, who visited the country lately: 
‘‘The hundreds of thousands of the poorest 
Jews in Poland would afford an excellent study 
to any one who should desire to ascertain the 
minimum of nourishment on which the human 
body can be sustained, or to what perfection the 
art of making a whole garment out of innume- 
rable rags can be carried, or in how far the 
air inhaled by human beings may be loaded with 
pestiferous smells without becoming deadly, or 
how children may be reared without clothes, 
without water, without soap, without comb, 
without brush, without medicine, without in- 
struction, or without care of any kind. 
The misery, the want, the sickness, the hunger, 
the suffering of all kinds that reigns in the 
damp, filthy, pestiferous dwellings of the poor 
Jews in Warsaw, Cracow, Lemberg, Mittau, 
Wilna and Odessa, where half a dozen families, 
all richly blessed with children, live in one 
wretched cellar, amid dirt and rags, with little 
light and less heat—the squalid figures, the 
many-colored tatters, worthy of being exhibited 
in an ethnographical museum, which may be 
seen in the Polish market-places, only those can 
picture to themselves who have read descriptions 


of the Esquimaux, of the New Hollanders, or of 
the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego.” 


This is a distressing picture, and it is not 





viewed with indifference in Poland; but the 
hands of the nation are tied by the tyrannica: 
despotism which weighs upon Christian and Jew 
alike. 


Towaml the close of the last century, when the 
Polish nobles where in every way exerting them- 
selves to retrieve the errors of the past—while 
their weak king, the minion of the worst enemy 
of his country, was unconsciously preparing its 
downfall, strenuous efforts were also made to 
ameliorate the condition of the Jews; and a 
**project of reform” relating to this subject was 
drawn up in a most just and liberal spirit, by a 
member of the Diet, and would no doubt have 
passed into law, had not the partition of the 
country intervened. According to this project of 
reform, the Jews were once more to be admitted 
to all the rights of citizens, while their duties to 
the country were not made to interfere with their 
liberty of conscience. It was enacted that as 
citizens of the State they should learn the lan- 
guage of the country, and should send their chil- 
dren to the national schools, but at the same time 
their religous rights were secured, and all honor- 
able careers were opened to them. But the vul- 
tures that were to rend Poland asunder, were 
already hovering over the doomed land, and these 
noble efforts at self-regeneration, which might 
have served as an example to the freest and most 
enlightened nations of the times, only hastened 
the action of its enemies, lest the nation should 
grow too strong before the blow that was to fell 
it to the ground was leveled, The Israelites, fully 
aware of the sincerity of the intentions of the 
Polish patriots in their favor, proved their grati- 
tude in 1794, when the people flew to arms in 
despair, by freely mingling their blood with that 
of their Christian compatriots; and they fought 
with bravery for the independence of the country 
which promised once more to become a true home 
to them. 

Those among the Polish Israelites who, in con- 
sequence of the partition, were transferred to 
Prussian rule, were the most fortunate. They 
have obtained many privileges they did not be- 
fore possess; and they have in consequence 
abandoned their distinctive garb, and have lost 
many of their distinguishing features. Under 
Austrian rule, the influence of the Jesuits, who 
had contributed so much to their sufferings and 
degradation in Poland, continued to be felt; and 
the Jews of Gallicia still maintain all their cha- 
racteristic features. But it was the Israelites 
transferred to Russian dominion that were the 
most to be pitied. They were left entirely at 
the mercy or the caprice of the governors of the 
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provinces, and other ignorant, barbarous, and 
rapacious officials, who all hoped to make their 
fortunes by despoiling the Jews, whose riches 
they conceived to be boundless. If the victims 
refused to deliver up the gold which in reality 
they did not possess, the tyrants put them to 
the torture to wrest it from them. The under- 
lings imitated the example of their superiors; 
even the Russian soldiers—poor miserable slaves, 
ill-treated and trampled upon themselyes—when 
they met with a Jew, played the masters for a 
while, and added their share to the misery that 
weighed down this unhappy people. The Goy- 
ernment aiso oppressed them in every way, by 
advancing every pretext to squeeze money out 
of them, by the creation of monopolies, by in- 
creased taxation, and by illegal persecutions, 
while at the same time it denied them all rights. 
They were not allowed to hold real property, or 
to frequent the schools of the country; entrance 
into the capital was entirely denied to them, as 
also the right of lengthened sojourn in any of the 
populous cities. 

In 1807, when the Grand-duchy of Warsaw 
was constituted, equality before the law was 
proclaimed for all citizens, and the Jews among 
the rest; but this liberal constitution remained 
a dead letter under the rule of the House of 
Saxony, and the Jews continued to be burdened 
with exceptional taxes, administrative decrees 
depriving them of the rights which the organic 
law accorded to them. All attempts to trans- 
form the Jews into Polish citizens were aban- 
doned, and except that the additional hardship 
of performing military service was added to their 
other burdens, they remained what they had 
been for centuries. To relieve themselves from 
this to them most hateful service, they offered 
to pay an annual sum of 700,000 Polish florins 
to the Government, and under pretext of raising 
this sum, a tax called kosher,* was imposed in 
1810 on all meat consumed by the Jews. This 
odious and vexatious tax, which weighs most 
heavily on the poor, is farmed out every year 
(for the Russian government most unjustly con- 
tinues the tax, though the exemption from 
military service, for which it was a commutation, 
has been withdrawn) to the highest bidder; and 
it is but too often Jewish speculators who come 
forward to bid, in the hope of enriching them- 
selves by the oppression of their brethren. How- 
ever, the extraordinary tenacity and perseverance 
of the Hebrew character has frequently been 
exhibited in resistance to this tax, whole commu- 
nities having for six months together abstained 


* The word kosher signifies permitted food 








from eating meat, thus reducing to bankruptcy 
the heartless farmer of the tax. At the same 
time that this tax was imposed, the right of 
keeping taverns or public houses in the villages, 
was withdrawn from the Jews, and a great num- 
ber of families thus reduced to a state of perfect 
destitution. 

The treaty of Vienna brought a new change in 
the state of Poland. Again a charter was given 
ensuring the rights of the citizens, Jewish as well 
as others, and again the people were delivered 
over to arbitrary rule, and this time to that of a 
capricious and tyrannical despot; for while the 
Emperor Alexander at St. Petersburg planned 
benevolent reforms for Poland, the Grand Duke 
Constantine, nominated commander-in-chief in 
the kingdom, was grinding the people under his 
heel. The burdensome taxes and restrictions 
weighing on the Jews were not relieved, while 
the prohibitive commercial system of Russia fur- 
ther injured them in their trading relations. 
Some sought relief in smuggling, in spite of the 
heavy penalties attending detection. This led to 
the establishment of a regular system of extor- 
tion, having for its object to despoil the rich Jews 
for the benefit of their denouncers, who shared 
their gains with General Rozniecki, the Chief of 
the Secret Police. The word of a single spy was 
sufficient to cause the incarceration of the most 
respectable citizen, and whether innocent or 
guilty, there was.no escape from such captivity 
except through means of a golden key. The 
poor Jews, against whom no political plottings 
could possibly be invented, were made to follow 
their Polish fellow citizens to Siberia, under pre- 
text of being guilty of smuggling. At this time 
also (1823) the Jews were again forced to sepa- 
rate from the other citizens, and to take up their 
abode in distinct quarters of the town; and, upon 
the whole, their condition became more intolerable 
than ever. 

An incident, closely connected with an arbi- 
trary measure, from which the Jews, in particu- 
lar, suffered very severely, will suffice to show 
how constitutional government was understood 
by the Russian masters of Poland. Monopoly in 
the distillation and sale of spirits and beer was 
suddenly introduced by the Minister of Finance, 
Lubecki. The monopoly being, however, re- 
stricted to the towns, the price of the two com- 
modities soon rose enormously in Warsaw, and 
other populous cities, as compared with the price 
in the villages; and many poor Jews, who had 
been deprived of every honest means of subsist- 
ence, were induced to smuggle spirits into the 
towns, though many lost their lives in conflict 
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with the custom-house officers. At length the 
citizens of Warsaw finding themselves great suf- 
ferers by the enhanced price of the two necessary 
articles, drew up a petition to the Emperor, 
couched in the most respectful terms, but repre- 
senting that the introduction of this monopoly 
was a violation of the rights guaranteed to the 
Polish people by the charter. The day after the 
petition had been sent in to the government office 
at Warsaw, the six respectable citizens, whose 
names stood first among the signatures, were 
dragged from their homes, conducted to an open 
square in the city, and there made to cart earth 
in wheelbarrows, like common malefactors, in 
the presence of an immense concourse of people, 
who looked on in profound and melancholy silence. 
One of the sufferers on this occasion, a venerable 
old man with silver hair, was Mr. Czynski, who 
had served as captain under Kosciuszko, and 
whose son has distinguished himself among the 
Polish emigrants in Paris, by his generous efforts 
in behalf of the Polish Jews. Among the means 
resorted to, at this period, for extorting money 
from the Jews, were also threats of displacing 
their cemeteries and of pulling down their syna- 
gogues; and the unhappy people, already re- 
duced to great privations, imposed long and 
sovere fasts upon themselves in order to raise the 
sums required to bribe the authorities to desist 
from these plans. So great was the terror in- 
spired by the Grand Duke Constantine, that it 
has been observed, that not a single Israelite at 
that time ventured to inform his co-religionists 
abroad of the dreadful oppression they were sub- 
jected to in Poland. 

One only of Alexander’s benevolent and wise 
measures in favor of Jewish reform was carried 
out at least partinliy. A commission was insti- 
tuted at Warsaw to inquire into the condition of 
the Jews and to propose ameliorations; but the 
only permanent fruits of its labors, was the es- 
tablishment of a school in Warsaw for Jewish 
rabbis, with a view to forming tolerant and en- 
lightened teachers, capable of exercising a salu- 
tary influence on their co-religionists; and the 
suppression of the Jewish authoritative bodies 
called cahal, who exercised a most despotic and 
tyrannical rule over their fellows by means of the 
anathema which they had the power of pronoun- 
cing. These two measure have at least emanci- 
pated a great number of the younger generation 
of Polish Jews from the thraldom of ignorant 
orthodoxy in which the rigorous Talmudists en- 
deavor to keep their people. 

For the Emperor Nicholas was reserved the 
distinction of leveling against his Jewish subjects 











the most cruel blow which has ever yet fallen 
upon this much oppressed people. Shortly after 
his accession, being desirous of creating a powerful 
navy, and being advised that the Jews, hitherto 
exempt from military service, possessed peculiar 
aptitude for naval service—by the stroke of a 
pen he caused 80,000 children to be torn from 
the arms of their parents, and transported to the 
coasts of the Black Sea during a most rigorous 
season. Many perished on the road, others suc- 
cumbed to the cruel discipline of the Russian navy ; 
and, if we are to believe the Jewish archives, a 
few years afterward there remained only 10,000 
young men alive of this first levy of Israelites. 
From one point of view the military service im- 
posed upon his Jewish subjects by the Emperor 
Nicholas may be considered a step in advance, 
as it places them on an equal footing with the 
Christians, and as such it is indeed represented ; 


.but we must not forget that this equalization as 


to burdens has not been accompanied by any 
equalization as to rights, and that the Jews con- 
tinue to be excluded from serving the country in 
any other capacity, and td be burdened with 
many exceptional imposts. But should the Tzar 
ever sincerely desire to place the Jews on a level 
with his Christian subjects of the same rank, he 
would only be making them the equals of serfs 
and slaves. However, the sufferings the Jews 
are exposed to by being subject to military con- 
scription are also of an exceptional character. 
By far the greater number of the Jews born in 
the Polish provinces do not understand the Polish 
language, and much less the Russian; the posi- 
tion of the Russian scldier, as is now well known, 
is one of indescribable hardship and privation. 
He is badly fed, badly paid, badly housed, and 
ill-treated by his superiors, from the sergeant to 
the commander-in-chief; but added to this, the 
Jewish soldier has to bear the hatred and con- 
tempt of his comrades in arms, who look upon 
him with abhorrence as belonging to the race 
who crucified their God; and such being the case, 
it is no wonder that these unhappy creatures 
resort to the most desperate expedients to evade 
a service which is also most repugnant to their 
unwarlike tastes and habits. A few years ago, 
a sledge with ten corpses was brought into Wilna 
one morning: they were the bodies of ten young 
Jews, who had preferred death from cold and 
hunger in the forest, to life among the barbarous 
Russian soldiers and officers, Such tragedies 
are of daily occurrence in Russia; but in 1843, 
a tragedy of a new character, and on a grander 
scale than had ever before been witnessed, was 
got up by order of the Emperor. In that year 
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an ukase was published, ordering all the Jews 
dwelling on the frontiers of Prussia and Austria 
to remove fifty wersts further into the interior’; 
and thus a population of no less than 200,000 
souls were suddenly uprooted from the soil on 
which their fathers had been established for 
many centuries, and cut off from their accus- 
tomed sources of livelihood. The Jews exerted 
themselves to the utmost to avert this dreadful 
calamity. They sent deputations to St. Peters- 
burg to prove to the Government that not one in 
a thousand of them had been guilty of the smug- 
gling which served as a pretext for this tyranni- 
cal measure; they offered to renounce entirely 
all participation in the frontier trade, or, if any 
of their members took part in it, to make all re- 
sponsible for each; but the Emperor, who no 
doubt had ulterior objects in view, remained in- 
flexible. Animated by the reforming spirit of 
his great ancestor, Nicholas has also declared 





war against the beards and caftans of the Jews, 
as Peter did against those of his Boyars. It is 
not, however, European civilization which Nicho- 
las wishes to introduce, but that perfect unifor- 
mity which would render the power of his colossal 
empire more easy towield. The idea of a whole- 
sale conversion of the Jews is not either foreign 
to Nicholas, for he cannot renounce the hope of 
embracing these two and a half millions of his 
subjects also within the arms of the orthodox 
Russo-Greek Church, which are eventually, ac- 
cording to his plan, to encircle all the nations 
that dwell within the shadow of the Muscovite 
sceptre. That the Russians are fully aware that 
hitherto persecution and oppression have only 
strengthened the faith of the Jews, is proved by 
the oath that is administered to them on entering 
the army or the navy: they are made to swear 
not to abandon the Emperor’s banners even when 
the Messiah appears.—Tait’s Magazine. 
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A NIGHT PICTURE. 


BY W. GILMORE SIMMS. 


Mripyieut clad in brightness, 
Beautiful in calm, 

Walked her realm of starriness, 
Through a breath of balm: 

Softly rising Zephyrs, 
Swept along the way, 

Where the Lord of Mazzaroth 
Held his regal sway. 


And the sad-eyed sisters 
Of the Pleiades, 
Weeping still the lost one, 
Watch’d o’er smiling seas ; 
Fleck’d with stars, the mantle, 
Floating free, of Night 
Stream’d o’er northern summits, 
Trailing robes of light. 


Never, the blue gardens 
Of the firmament, 
With such starry blossoms 
Were so bright y-sprent ;— 
As the twirling beauties 
Sped, each glorious form 
Was at onee the proof and pledge 
’Gainst the growing storm. 


’Twas a realm, all faerie, 
And o’er Eastern waves, 

Sweetly sad, Queen Hecate 
Rose from Ocean’s caves ; 

Thousand pure white Zephyrs 
Sped along her way, 

Signalling a thousand tribes 
To come forth and play. 


How the little billows 
Lifted their green heads ; 
Each a foam-wreath wearing, 
Torn from ocean beds; 
And with these commercing, 
You might fancy swarms, 
O’er the gray beach gambolling 
Light, fantastic forms. 


Gayly, little islets 
Floated o’er the deep, 
Breasting sky and ocean, 
Each a shining sleep: 
And great birds were spreading 
Vans for either shore, 
While in green groves, little birds 





Sang back to ocean’s roar. 
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You might deem, with reason, 
That, from every land, 

Longing hearts were linking 
In a loving band ; 

Souls for flight had pinions, 
Won from music’s wing, 

And with never a care, the heart 
Could everywhere go sing. 


Yet, the very brightness 
Hath its birth in gloom ; 
And the dreary blight stands evermore, 
Waiting on the bloom: 
And the skyey gardens, 
Hanging soft in air, 
Feel the Presence rising 
Of the grim Despair. 


Twin-born with the Zephyr, 
From one ocean bed, 

In the West ascending, 
Lo! the Shadowy Dread! 

~ Speeding on with pinions 

Breaking through all bars, 

Spreading vans that threaten 
Te submerge the stars! 


Insolent! all vainly, 
Would thy wing assail 
The silver-footed Huntress, 
Guarded with bright mail : 





Arrow after arrow, 
Rends thy sable wings, 

While the shaft that wounds thee, 
Beauty o’er thee flings. 


Oh! how vainly flying 
Those pursuing gleams; 
O’er thy murky mantle 
Pour the radiant streams; 
Far, the floating edges 
Of thy pall of night, 
She had ermined lovelily 
With delicious bright. 


On thy brow sepulchral, 
There’s a gleam—a glare— 
And thy great black shoulders 

Suddenly grow fair ; 
Through thy folds of murkiness 
Speed the silver darts, 
As the arrowy lightning © 
Gilds the gloom it parts 


So, in horrid Hades, 
Midst the realm of gloom, 
Beauty strives with Terror, 
Gladdening blight and bloom! . 
So, fair Proserpina 
Smooths the storm to rest, 
With silver tresses streaming, 
Hung fond on Pluto’s breast. 





MARGUERITE. 


BY ELLEN L. KILBURN. 


WeLcome, summer harbinger, 
Born of dews and light, 
Childhood’s loved and chosen flower, 
Lowly Marguerite! 


Heaven’s own azure was her eye, 
Sunshine was her hair ; 


And her voice was low and soft 
Like a streamlet’s flow : 

To your source unbidden tears! 
Died she long ago 


Thou art budding on the hills 
Of my early home ; 
Thou art blooming near the rills 


d th t s 
Where the ‘‘ wee bairns’’ come. Underneath the snowy shroud 


On a breast as white, 
One who knew the flower she loved 
Placed a Marguerite 


Little troops of fairy forms, 
Hearts and footsteps free ; 
Hark! I almost hear their shout 


For h ke, oh, t 
Full of childish glee ;— or her sake, oh, gentle flower, 


Have I loved thee well, 
Planted thee in rural bower, 
Sought thee in the dell! 


Almost see their dimpled hands 
Pluck thee from thy stem, 

Wreath thee for a playmate’s brow, 
Dewey diadem ! 


When the eyes that bless thee now 
Sleep in death’s still night, 

Wilt thou grace a lowly mound 
Lowly Marguerite? 


I remember one who died 
Innocent and fair ; 
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STORY OF THE JACK-KNIFE. 


BY ELLA RODMAN, 


Tue hectic flush of autumn was bathing the 
woods in beauty, and dying the October sky with 
its own rich coloring, beneath which lay the 
sparkling Hudson, sleeping in the sunlight. The 
old manor-house stood upon a rising point of 
ground that sloped gradually back to the river; 
and from the old-fashioned windows—windows at 
which Washington and Lafayette had stood in 
sweet and solemn converse—there were views 
that filled the soul with a sense of earth’s love- 
liness. 

Up the broad avenue walked a gayly-dressed 
party, who had left their carriage at the entrance 
to enjoy more fully the beauty around them. 
One of the ladies was speaking, half-indignantly, 
and all eyes were fixed upon her, with an ex- 
pression of interest. But Grace was accustomed 
to being listened to, and she proceeded quite un- 
embarrassed : 

‘*For what reason I should ‘ fall in love,’ as 
you call it, with Mr. Clinton, I cannot possibly 
The mere fact of his owning a place 
like this does not, in my opinion, entitle him to 
the least consideration—indeed, it disposes me 
to treat him with more coolness than if he were 
poor and unfortunate.” 

‘Grace! Grace!” remonstrated a dignified 
lady, the matron of the party, ‘“‘ Indeed you must 
not talk so! Only think of the establishment— 
one does not meet with such things every day.” 

“I know it, aunt,” replied Grace, with a 
smile; **I also think, what you may have in- 
tended to convey, that I have already reached the 
‘uncertain age’ of twenty-five, and that, if I ex- 
pect to be ‘settled,’ it is quite time I should 
‘think of an establishment.’ But I do not, by 
any means, subscribe to the idea that matrimony 
is the highest rung in woman’s ladder of felicity ; 
and I am quite satisfied that I shall make a very 
happy and contented ‘old maid.’ Far happier, 
i am sure, than if obliged to take by storm a 
heart that has not displayed the slightest prefer- 
ence for me.” 

‘* Fiddle-de-dee !” exclaimed Ellen, the young- 
est of the party, tossing her muff in the air and 
catching it again, ‘‘You know very well that he 


imagine ! 





has ‘ displayed the slightest preference for you.’ 
The only wonder is how any man can approach 
such an iceberg at all! You are very disagree- 
able, Grace,” she continued, ‘‘you do not con- 
sider my interests in the least. This is one of 
the very best places I have ever seen for tableaux 
and all sorts of gayeties. Only think how effec- 
tive those great, irregular rooms could be made 
under the auspices of Mrs. Edward Clinton, late 
Miss Grace Wentley ; and then fancy your cousin 
Ellen, or, as the papers would doubtless word it, 
‘the beautiful and accomplished Miss Ellen Left- 
wood,’ as Amy Robsart, seated at the feet of 
Leicester! I have imagined myself in that 
character so often, that I could act it to perfec- 
tion, Grace! I shall never forgive you if you 
don’t propose immediately to Edward Clinton!” 

‘¢ Even that consideration,” replied Grace, with 
a smile, ‘* will not induce me to abate one iota of 
my self-respect. Iam willing to treat Mr. Clin- 
ton with all the consideration due to a gentle- 
man-—nothing more; and my best friends will, I 
hope, prove themselves such by never mentioning 
the subject to me again.” 

Grace glanced loftily around, at the conclusion 
of this speech, but was somewhat abashed on 
encountering her uncle’s mirth-beaming eyes. 
Mr. Leftwood had hitherto remained a silent 
listener ; but he now exclaimed, in considerable 
amusement: 

**You have added several cubits to your sta- 
ture, Grace, since we entered Mr. Clinton’s 
grounds—and I think that a few more heroic 
sentences would really prove fatal to your neck.” 

Grace was obliged to laugh, but she asked, in 
some confusion: ‘*Do you not think I am right, 
uncle ?” 

‘¢ Your sentiments unquestionably are,” replied 
Mr. Leftwood, ‘but it seems to me like giving 
battle to an imaginary foe. Why not laugh at 
this badinage of your aunt and Ellen’s, and if 
you really like Mr. Clinton, upon a closer ac- 
quaintance, as I have no doubt that you will, 
why not show to him your most agreeable quali- 
ties, and give the man a chance of being capti- 
vated? I should really like to see this brought 
351 
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about, Grace—and, entre nous, I consider it as 
innocent as possible for you to be as charming as 
you can.” 

‘6¢ Bt tu Brutel’” said Grace, with an arch 
look. ‘‘ But, seriously, uncle,” she continued, 
quite gravely, ‘‘I am sorry to find you leagued 
in this conspiracy against me; and I now say, 
once for all, that I never expect to view Mr. 
Clinton in any other light than that of a mere 
acquaintance. I am perfectly willing to give 
him credit for all the good traits he possesses, 
but I have seen no indication of those noble 
qualities—none of that beauty of soul, without 
which I cannot love any man as I would wish to 
love my husband. Mr. Clinton is a mere wealthy 
gentleman, of distinguished family, and good 
abilities—nothing more.” 

‘*Oh, goodness!” exclaimed Ellen, in a fit of 
uncontrollable merriment, ‘‘how much that 
speech did sound like ‘ one of the strong-minded !’ 
Cousin Grace, you are an aggravating horror! 
That indomitable pride of yours walks as relent- 
lessly over crushed hearts as—as—oh! for ‘ Miss 
Fox’ to give me a simile!” 

The corner of Mr. Leftwood’s mouth showed 
a decided inclination to smile, but he glanced 
admiringly at Grace, nevertheless; and Mrs. 
Leftwood had long since resigned all interest in 
the conversation, for, as some one less refined 
would have expressed it, she had quite “lost the 
hang of it.” The poor lady had looked forward 
to this day with much anxiety ; ever since Grace 
had resigned her situation as governess, and 
taken up her abode in her uncle’s house, Mrs. 
Leftwood had tormented herself with fruitless 
efforts to ‘‘ establish”’ her. 

Not from any lack of attraction in her protégé, 
but Grace would not be ‘‘established;” her 
childhood had been passed in the sunny South, 
amid luxury and refinement—her natural graces 
and high intellectual endowments were cultivated 
to brilliancy in one of the first schools in her na- 
tive state—and when, while yet in early girlhood, 
she found herself an impoverished orphan, she 
quietly assumed the position of teacher in the 
institution where, as a pupil, she had shone as 
the bright, particular star. 

Grace taught on.from year to year, independ- 
ent and self-relying; several widowers, whose 
children she had captivated, placed themselves 
and their acres at her disposal, but our Lady In- 
different would none of them. Mr. Leftwood, 
her mother’s brother, had repeatedly written to 
offer her a home in his own family; but Grace 
treated his offer quite as coolly as she did others, 
until he came to plead in person. 








She was irresistibly attracted by his handsome, 
benevolent face—softened and subdued by the 
fatherly affection he displayed—-and, on reading 
a most loving letter from her aunt and cousin, 
entreating her to accept their invitation, she 
actually found herself pining to realize the sym- 
pathy and affection thus offered. She reflected 
a little; once supplied with a home, her own 
limited income would suffice for all her wants— 
and as there really was not much in it, after all, 
to shock her spirit of independence, she went 
home with her uncle. 

Her aunt and cousin were surprised at the 
vision of grace that burst upon their sight; and 
Ellen soon experienced the most unbounded ad- 
miration for one whom she acknowledged as her 
superior in every respect. To her nothing seemed 
impossible for Grace; and it would have given 
her the greatest delight to be able to place her 
magnificent cousin upon a throne, and herself on 
a footstool at her feet. 

Only one trouble Grace experienced; she soon 
discovered that her aunt, like many others of her 
acquaintance, considered beauty, grace, and in- 
tellect, as so much stock in trade, with which 
the fortunate possessor was to’ go into the market 
and draw for herself a prize in the matrimonial 
lottery. 

This did not suit Grace’s views; she did not 

choose to be displayed and lauded, like a piece 
of auction goods, to be knocked off to the highest 
bidder; and when, owing to her aunt’s manceu- 
vres, she found herself seated at the piano, for 
the benefit of some fop who had taken all his 
brains in money, instead of ‘‘showing off,’”’ the 
young lady invariably selected some hackneyed 
piece, in which she contrived to strike a few 
false notes, Or, when it was her aunt’s cue to 
dwell particularly upon her intellectual brilliancy, 
and she found herself téte-a-téte with some ad- 
mirer, who was quite ready to laugh in advance 
at her expected witticisms, she would either talk 
in the most commonplace manner, or remain 
silent and distrait. 
‘ How Ellen did wish that some of the baffied 
eligibles could render themselves invisible, and 
listen to Grace, when the two were talking 
together after midnight, going over the ball or 
party from which they had just returned. Zhen 
she was gay, brilliant, and natural; charmingly 
approachable, and fairly bewildering her childish 
cousin with the wit that flowed as easily from 
her lips as commonplace remarks do from other 
people’s. 

Edward Clinton, the widowed proprietor of 
Clinton Manor,-was very much of a recluse; he 
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had been devotedly attached to his wife—a gen- 
tle, loving creature, in whose grave were buried 
nearly‘all his hopes of earthly happiness; and 
he loved to walk through the grounds hallowed 
by her memory, or shut himself up with his books 
and forget the world with its sufferings and 
disappointments. " 

Sometimes he would look out from his study 
window, through that long vista of noble trees, 
and hear childish tones of glee, and see long, 
sunny curls floating on the breeze—but then 
came memory, with a stern reproof, and sent 
away these bright-hued dreams, and bade him 
bow his head in sadness and sorrowfulness of 
spirit. 

Years had passed since his early sorrow, and 
the wound was partly healed; but his habits of 
seclusion had quite unfitted him for general 
society, and, except among a few intimate friends, 
his name was almost unknown in the gay metro- 
polis. 

Mr. Leftwood was one of his most valued asso- 
ciates; and it was at his house that he had been 
attracted by the intellectual beauty of Grace 
Wentley, repelled by her coldness, and puzzled 
by the strange inconsistency that seemed the 
predominant feature in her character. 

He was too reserved and retiring. Had he 
shown Grace as much that was admirable in his 
own composition, as he had already recognized 
in hers, she would have received him very differ- 
ently; but he noticed her cold indifference of 
manner, and believed that she really despised 
him for some imaginary unworthiness. Mr. and 
Mrs. Leftwood had smilingly accepted his invi- 
tation to pass the day at his country-seat, per- 
fectly ‘‘en famille ;” but Grace uttered such a 
cold monosyllable in reply, that he felt perfectly 
chilled. 

Thus matters stood upon the autumn morning 
when Grace is introduced to the reader. Having 
daguerreotyped her inner qualities, let us glance 
now at the physique, as she stands there in the 
rich sunlight, just divested of bonnet and man- 
tilla. 

A figure tall enough to be dignified, and yet 
not too tall for the rules of beauty, firm and 
symmetrically proportioned as the character it 
enshrined, seemed to display to advantage, in- 
stead of being displayed by a dress of rich purple 
silk that boasted no ornament, save a plain 
brooch of richly-wrought gold; and the beauti- 
fully moulded head was crowned by a heavy 
braid of rich, dark hair. Her cheek was nearly 
colorless, except when the crimson tide of emo- 





tion swept in a glowing torrent over it; and those 
large, magnificent southern eyes would have re- 
deemed a face of absolute plainness. 

No matter what Grace wore, how simple her 
dress or unassuming her manner, she was always 
the prominent figure in a party; and when Mr. 
Clinton entered the drawing-room to welcome his 
guests, his actions plainly betrayed that he had 
a very confused consciousness of seeing any one 
else. 

Ellen whispered laughingly, ‘*I do not think 
I shall put up with it any longer—when he spoke 
to me, he looked at you, and when he spoke to 
you, he looked at you.” 

But Grace looked as haughty and impractica- 
ble as a throned queen, ‘‘in maiden meditation, 
fancy free.” 

A somewhat stiff visit, until dinner was an- 
nounced; and then Grace was struck by the 
gentlemanly ease with which Mr. Clinton did the 
honors of his table. She began to study him a 
little. 

The beautiful desert-service of Sévres china 
extorted much warmly-expressed admiration from 
Mrs. Leftwood, and she looked significantly at 
Grace; but Grace was intently studying the 
grapes and peaches painted on her plate, as 
though trying to distinguish them from the 
genuine fruit. 

**T hope that you will show us your library,” 
said Mr. Leftwood, ‘there is a lady present who 
has a decided taste for the curiosities you have 
collected there.” 

Mr. Clinton looked inquiringly at Grace, and 
expressed much pleasure in showing it to the 
ladies, if they felt at all interested in the sight. 
Grace bowed very coldly—Mrs. Leftwood was 
delighted, and Ellen enthusiastic. 

The party were ushered into an octagon-shaped 
room, furnished with green cloth hangings, and 
green morocco chairs; the recesses were filled 
with busts, and articles of Indian warfare, and 
various antiquarian relics were disposed about 
the walls. There were stone arrow-heads that 
had been turned up by the plough on the grounds 
of the manor-house—there hung a huge bow, 
that could have been wielded only by the muscu- 
lar arm of an Indian warrior—and small shelves, 
containing old coins and rich mosaics seemed to 
be scattered about everywhere. Grace thought 
of Walter Scott’s library; and wondered if Mr. 
Clinton really cared about these things, or only 
placed them there to attract the attention of 
visitors. 

She looked up, in the midst of these thoughts, 
and caught his eye fixed intently upon her. She 
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turned hastily aside, and her confusion was not 
lessened by her uncle’s exclaiming— 

«‘T have been wishing you to look this way for 
some time, Grace. Just examine this clumsiest 
of all knives, and tell me if you do not think it 
bears imprinted upon its ugly visage, ‘dereby 
hangs a tale?’ ”’ 

It was the largest of Jack-knives—plain and 
murderous looking. Grace looked and smiled, and 
confessed that her curiosity was quite roused to 
know why so unworthy an intruder should rest 
beside objects that could boast such illustrious 
antecedents. 

‘¢There is a story attached to that knife, Miss 
Wentley,” observed their host, quite startling 
Grace by his close proximity, ‘“‘but it is of a 
strictly personal character, and would, | fear, 
prove totally uninteresting to you.” 

‘‘T have heard it,” exclaimed Mr. Leftwood, 
‘¢and can testify to the contrary—therefore, in 
the name of the ladies, I request you to tell it.” 

“Oh, yes! do, Mr. Clinton!’ pleaded Ellen. 

*¢ And if you please, Mr. Clinton,” observed the 
mother. 

Grace said nothing, but her eyes were very 
eloquent; and after a glance in that direction, 
Mr. Clinton looked compliance. 

‘* That’s a good fellow!” said Mr. Leftwood, 
laughingly, ‘‘and I christen it, on the spot, ‘The 
Story of the Jack-knife.’ There, seat yourself 
so, with the knife before you, to help on any 
tardy recollection—you, Grace, take this arm- 
chair—and the rest of you, dispose of yourselves 
as you can. Now, Mr. Speaker, we are all 
attention.” 

Those lustrous, dark eyes were just before him, 
and he felt that they could almost have rendered 
him an improvisatore. 

‘¢ It will be necessary,” said Mr. Clinton, ‘for 
a just appreciation of the story, to enter more 
into detail respecting my own concerns than I 
should otherwise feel willing to do; but as I have 
been directly called upon to satisfy the cyriosity 
of the company, I will cheerfully incur whatever 
censures upon egotism you may choose to subject 
me to. 

“As a young man, I was considered ‘very 
queer ;’ I had not the slightest taste for horse- 
racing, and despised the usual pursuits in which 
so many of our youth are engaged. I went to 


Europe, not to compare vice in the old world with 
that in the new, but to feast upon the real beau- 
ties made familiar to my mind by pen and pencil. 

‘Filled with images of the beautiful, in art 
and history, I returned home; but, alas! it was 
to miss a gentle voice that had ever bade me wel- 











come. My mother’s face would no longer greet 
my sight on earth; but I felt that from Heaven 
she was looking down to watch the effect of those 
early lessons. I was alone in the world; society 
became distasteful to me, and I shut myself up 
in the old house, and resolved to forget all be- 
yond. * 

‘* But there came a bright influence in the 
midst of this darkness—a gentle star shed ra- 
diance over my path, (how Grace honored the tears 
that trembled in his eyes!) and I awoke from my 
painful dream to find the earth beautiful. Sud- 
denly the fire of a noble ambition was kindled 
within me; I had received the ten talents, and 
should I prove an unprofitable servant? I be- 
came anxious to do good to my fellow creatures. 
Many a time have I rambled off, with a minister- 
ing angel at my side, to visit the hovels in the 
vicinity; and I found it sweet to see the heart- 
light play upon the countenances of the suffering, 
for that bright face always brought a blessing 
with it. 

‘‘There were many poor around us, families 
who considered themselves lawful dependents 
upon the bounty of the owner of Clinton-manor ; 
and I prided myself upon creating a perfect 
Utopia. Vice I exterminated as I would a poi- 
sonous weed—tore it up firmly by the roots; and 
as those who behaved the best, received the lar- 
gest share of bounty, they found it politic to 
conduct themselves properly. 

‘*T had been sitting, one bright June afternoon, 
in the grove, which you can see quite plainly 
from this window, reading Kenilworth to my wife, 
and the story had wrapped us both in a sort of 
dim, romantic haze, when we heard a carriage 
rolling up the avenue, which announced plainly 
enough that visitors had arrived. 

‘‘My wife walked reluctantly off to the house, 
to receive her guests; but I, resolved not to be 
called back by commonplace realities, sat dreaming 
against the trunk of an old tree, and entertaining 
‘a goodlie companie.’ Sturdy Walter Scott came 
with his train of mailed warriors and noble la- 
dies—sweet Effie Deans and brave Meg Merrilies 
were just gliding across the footpath near me— 
when lo! the flutter of a scarlet shawl that was 
not imagination, and a strange, picturesque figure, 
that accorded well with the visions I had just 
indulged.in, stood at my side. 

‘The face was youthful and pretty—it was 
that of a very light-colored, mulatto girl, with 
rich, dark hair, and a bright bloom on her cheek. 
Her eyes were dark and lustrous, her features 
regular, and her figure light and graceful. She 
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was dressed @ la gipsy; and I sat gazing upon 
her in a state of bewilderment, as though she had 
risen like the genii from the dreamy clouds that 
had just surrounded me. 

‘She smiled, and with a look of persuasive 
entreaty, asked: ‘Will the gentleman have his 
fortune told ?’ 

*¢ «No,’ I replied, ‘I am no believer in such 
things—but why did you come here ?’ 

‘¢ «To tell your fortune,’ she answered, with an 
arch look in her half-veiled eyes. 

‘She was really beautiful; and her unex- 
pected appearance had quite confused my sense 
of right and wrong. 

«««Tell me my fortune,’ said I, ‘after your 
fashion—but I will not promise to believe it.’ 

‘She took my hand, and gazed upon it intently 
for several moments. 

«¢¢There is trouble in your path,’ said she, at 
length. 

‘¢ ¢Of what sort?’ I inquired, carelessly. 

‘¢¢ Death,’ she replied, with a shudder, ‘ sud- 
den and violent death !’ 

‘IT did not believe her, but I felt somewhat 
startled. ‘Is there no way to avert it?’ I asked. 

‘¢«Ves,’ she replied, ‘ money will do it.’ 

“¢ «How?? I inquired, 

“The girl continued, like one conning over a 
lesson, ‘You know where, on the grounds rests 
that huge piece of rock you call a boulder: take 
a twenty-dollar gold-piece, wrap it in paper, and 
place it as near as possible to the edge of the 
rock. The danger will then pass from you.’ 

“T felt utterly indignant at this bare-faced 
attempt at robbery; and turning sternly to the 
girl, I exclaimed, ‘Are you not ashamed of 
yourself to endeavor to extort money in this man- 
ner from a perfect stranger ?’ 

‘¢She had probably mistaken the character she 
had to deal with, for she trembled violently and 
burst into tears. 

“Tt is not for myself!’ she exclaimed, ‘J did 
not do it—’ but she stopped suddenly, fearful of 
betraying too much. 

‘With a quick movement, she was about to 
leave my presence; but I seized her by the arm, 
determined to unravel this mystery. 

‘« ¢Now,’ said I, ‘tell me where you live, and 
why you came to me in this singular manner ?’ 

*«¢Oh!’ said she, ‘I cannot, pray don’t ask me, 
I will promise not to come here again.’ 

*« Go, then,’ said I, moved by her tears and 
evident distress, ‘I will not harm you.’ 

‘*She had vanished in an instant, plunging 
into the thicket of trees just beyond me; and I 
turned to join my wife. 





I saw her white dress gleaming amid the trees 
and hastened forward. She was pale and quiet, 
and walked silently on; while I passed mechani 
cally along, pondering over the strange scene that 
had just been enacted. 

“*T knew afterward what Ada thought; but she 
did not tell me for a long time. 

‘*T passed a sleepless night; the grounds be- 
longing to the manor are very extensive, and I 
feared that in some unexplored corner lurked 
vagabonds that were a disgrace to the township. 

‘*T made diligent inquiry, and learned the ex- 
istence of a gang of rascals whose plundering 
propensities were a perfect terror to the neigh- 
borhood. Clinton-manor is situated just on the 
line of two towns, so that these rogues, by adroit 
management, were amenable to neither; when 
too close to one, they shifted their quarters, and 
commenced fresh depredations. I resolved to 
discover them, and bring them to justice. 

‘‘] remembered the rock which the girl had 
mentioned; and in the stillness of a summer eve- 
ning, I set forth upon my adventure. The moon- 
beams were silvering the trees, and throwing 
long shadows across my path, rendering every 
object around distinctly visible. 

‘¢T walked on until I reached the boulder; but 
I had seen this many times before, and I could 
discover nothing new or remarkable in it. I 
stood, for a long time, very much puzzled as to 
what direction I should take. There was no flat 
stone, with a ring attached to it, like those that 
opened so obligingly in the Arabian Nights, dis- 
covering secret stairs that led to regions of unex- 
plored magnificence. 

‘I went forward again, until I reached a large 
piece of woods, where a footpath wound in and 
out among the trees like a huge snake. I struck 
into it, but the foliage grew denser; and before 
long, I distinctly heard the sound of voices. 

‘*T advanced more cautiously, and found my- 
self close upon a sort of tent, formed of long 
branches from which the foliage had not been 
stripped, and the green leaves were interlaced 
and twisted around the hut like climbing vines. 
It was loosely constructed, for there were no 
winter winds to whistle through the apertures ; 
and the pile seemed to rest against the thick tree 
that screened me from observation. The top was 
entirely open; and the angels above dropped 
tears of pity at earth’s depravity, as they looked 
from the blue depths of Heaven upon the scene 
below. 

‘A rough board hastily laid on strong bran- 
ches, was covered with dirty cards and large 
bottles of liquor; and a huge tallow-candle, 
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placed in an empty flask, threw its light upon 
the faces of white men and negroes, who were 
noisy, quarrelsome, and intoxicated. 

In one corner of the hut, sat the pretty mulatto 
girl, with dishevelled tresses; while, with the 
aid of a small hand-mirror, she was rubbing a 
bright, vermilion-colored paint upon her dusky 
cheeks. There were several coarse women scat- 
tered about—one was tending a sick child—and 
the whole scene was one of the most depraved I 
have ever witnessed. 

‘‘The most prominent figure at the table was 
that of a large negro, with a pair of singular 
fierce eyes. He was evidently the ringleader of 
the party; and, as I stood there looking at him, 
the whole mystery was explained. He had sent 
the girl to me for money; and it was from him, 
doubtless, I was to expect the ‘sudden and violent 
death’ for my refusal. He looked, indeed, capa- 
ble of any degree of crime. Suddenly turning to 
the girl, he exclaimed: 

‘<<That’s right, Maria! Put on plenty of it; 
and,’ he continued, swearing a horrid oath, ‘see 
to it that you don’t come back ¢his time without 
money |’ 

“There was a large entertainment that night, 
at a neighboring residence; and I was right in 
supposing that Maria was sent among the com- 
pany, dispersed over the grounds, to collect silver 
from those weak-minded enough to have their 
fortunes told. 

‘Her toilet completed, she put on the round, 
straw hat, so peculiarly becoming to her style of 
face—threw the scarlet shawl over her shoulders 
with a careless grace—and tripped forth into the 
pure moonlight. She did not see me, as I stood 
screened by the thick trunk of, the tree against 
which I leaned: and [I mused there in the still- 
ness, and felt indignant that there should be such 
a blot upon the work of His hands who had 
created all this beauty around me. 

‘‘T returned home meditatively ; and, the next 
day, I went back with some friends, and sur- 
prised Black Ben, as he was called in his re- 
treat. 

His countenance, as we entered, is best de- 
scribed by the term demoniac. Rage, fear, and 
surprise, seemed struggling for the mastery; and 
when I told him that, unless he departed from 
the premises and promised to leave the county in 
the course of a week, I would have exercised 
against him the severest rigors of the law, he 
turned upon me a look that fairly made me shud- 


der. He sat sullenly leaning upon the table; 


and to our questions and remarks made no reply 
whatever. 











‘* We left him, and I looked forward with con- 
siderable anxiety to the day that terminated his 
week of probation. 

‘I waited until nearly sundown, the last pos- 
sible moment; and then I reluctantly bent my 
steps toward the scene so indelibly impressed 
upon my memory. 

‘** All was still; the hut, and all signs of life 
had vanished from the place; and the tall trees. 
looked peacefully up into the blue ether. Black 
Ben and his associates had. passed away, as 
though such desecrations had never been. I re- 
peated it to myself that he was gone—and yet 
that look haunted me with a dark power that 
rose up like a cloud over my heaven of happi- 
ness. 

‘*My old farmer came to me one day, with a 
very troubled look, and stood regarding atten- 
tively a flock of sheep, who were quietly grazing 
upon a neighboring hill. They were the old 
man’s pride, the largest and fattest in the coun- 
try, and I watched his face, expecting the usual 
outburst of— 

‘***Look at them sheep, sir! 
all natur’ ?’ 

‘* Instead of this, however, he scratched his 
head in perplexity, and favored me with the 
arithmetical calculation that 
three,’ 


Don’t they beat 


‘two and one’s 
and ‘twice twenty’s forty.’ 

‘‘ Surprised at this unusual display of learning, 
I turned to him with some curiosity. 

‘<< Tt’s no use, sir,’ said he, with a despairing 
shake of the head, ‘I’ve ’spected it for some 
time, and so’s the old woman—now, I knows it.’ 

«What? I asked. 
forty ?’ 

‘*«Mr. Clinton,’ said the old man, sinking his 
voice to a mysterious whisper, ‘ there’s a thief 
about here.’ : 

‘Instantly my thoughts reverted to Black 
Ben. I had a feeling that he was skulking about, 
in spite of my warning; and acting upon the 
first angry impulse, I empowered the old farmer 
to procure an officer, and bring him to justice. 

“«<«T will, sir,’ he responded, settling his old 
straw hat with the air of a man unaccustomed to 
a little brief authority, ‘and if I don’t scare up 
the black rascal somewhere, my name aint John 
Skelter.’ 

‘“‘He glared belligerently at the innocent 
sheep, as he strode off, and shook ‘his fist as 
though he already had Black Ben safe in his 
clutches. 


‘That twice twenty’s 


‘‘ A few days afterward, as I sat in this room 
deeply engrossed in an interesting yolume, ther 
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was a knock at the door—then a scrape—a 
flourish—and my astonished eyes passed from 
the triumphant, face of John Skelter to the scowl- 
ing visage of Black Ben, securely hand-cuffed, 
and wrapped in the affectionate embrace of a 
constable, with whom John was quite willing to 
share the glory of the capture. 

‘Ben had been caught in the very act; a 
dead sheep accompanied him as proof positive; 
and I, in my office of magistrate, bound him over 
for trial. He was subsequently convicted and 
sent to the state prison. The judge was merci- 
ful, and named an early day for his deliverance ; 
hoping that the lesson would not be lost upon 
him. As he departed from the court-room, he 
fixed his eye upon me, and | heard, or seemed to 
hear, a muttered vow of vengeance, that fairly 
made my blood run cold. 

‘The summer leaves faded and rustled in the 
gardewpaths, and the sighing winds of autumn 
went wailing round the house. The melancholy 
evenings of October, when the moon shines 
calmly down on the half-bare trees and poor, 
wilted flowers, had come; and the granaries of 
the manor-house were rapidly filled by the toil 
of the husbandman. 

‘‘The moon had risen to light me on my home- 
ward journey, as I sauntered mechanically along 
from the village store. I was thinking deeply; 
the picturesque figure of Maria rose up before 
me, as she appeared on that summer afternoon— 
then the lowering, threatening expression of 
Black Ben, as he glared at me when I ordered 
his departure. 

‘‘T tried to drive these images from my mind, 
and whistled a lively air; but they loomed up 
with a pertinacity that surprised me. I had a 
strange, nervous feeling that quickened my foot- 
steps; and the lights from the manor-house 
gleamed in the far distance, pointing to a safe 
refuge which it seemed almost impossible to 
reach, 

‘Other footsteps beside my own were pagsing 
up the road; and I hurried my pace like a crimi- 
nal who is afraid to look upon the face of his 
fellow-men. The footsteps progressed rapidly, 
too, and I halted. There was a sound upon the 
crisp, hard earth, and I felt bewildered. Some 
one was following me; and thoughts of murder, 
secret and undiscovered, darted through my 
brain. Perhaps death was even now at my heels ; 
and, oh! how little I felt that I had done with 
my ten talents, in place of the pharisaical grati- 
tude that had made me thankful that I was not 
as other men! 





‘IT turned, with a desperate effort, and glanced 
at my follower. Tall and lusty-looking—and 
just then a ray of moonlight fell athwart his 
face. It was Black Ben. 

‘* He seemed nearer—he was peering over my 
shoulder with that fearful look, like the trium- 
phant leer of a satyr; and, for a moment, my 
brain reeled under accumulated horrors. I was 
alone in the open country—too far from any 
habitation to make my voice heard’in case of an 
attack, and entirely unarmed. 

‘¢ But then I proudly crushed down the weak- 
ness that was rising to unman me; and grasping 
firmly a small packet that I carried, I turned 
more calmly to watch the movements of my 
enemy. His gait appeared unsteady, like that 
of a person under the influence of intoxication ; 
and I could see him grasp some weapon in his 
hand, and heard him mutter an hurried impreca- 
tion. His worst passions were evidently roused ; 
and, for the time, he was a perfect madman. 

‘*T thought of home, and the sweet, pale face 
that would watch the stars fade out in the morn- 
ing sky, and whisper sorrowfully: ‘He comes 
not.’ The thought nerved me with fresh strength. 

‘*Black Ben was approaching nearer—this 
knife, glittering in the moonlight, was pointed at 
my heart; when ‘I exclaimed, in a voice that 
startled him—‘ Stand back! if you do not wish 
me to shoot you!’ 

‘‘He saw that I carried something, and was 
evidently not prepared for fire-arms; the oath 
again trembled on his lips, and he retreated a 
short distance, eyeing me with a sort of dogged 
hatred. The spell of the ‘ evil eye’ seemed cen- 
tred in the man, and I moved quickly forward 
with a feeling that was as much disgust as fear. 
I did not lose sight of a single movement, and 
he pursued me with the pertinacity of a blood- 
hound that was not to be driven from the scent. 
His intoxicated state was probably my greatest 
safeguard; but I lessened the distance between 
me and home as fast as possible. 

‘“‘T had gained the fence that encircled my 
farmer’s cottage; I leaped over it, and Black 
Ben seemed disposed to follow. 

‘¢¢ Advance one step,’ said I, in a highty ex- 
cited state, ‘and I will shoot you!’ 

‘‘He faltered, wavered, and, finally, took to 
his heels. I fell against the door of the cottage, 
and the farmer and his wife received me with 
much surprise. I gave them an outline of my 
adventure; but, after a glass of strong brandy 
and water, I hastened to the home whose gates 
had so nearly been closed against me forever. 

‘‘T did not tell my wife, for she would have 
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been uneasy every time that I went out, unless 
assured that Black Ben was safely chained up; 
but I folded her in an embrace that, with my 
pale, haggard countenance, fairly terrified. her, 
She feared she knew not what, and threw herself 
upon the sofa in a fit of hysterical weeping. I 
succeeded, at length, in soothing her; and she 
seemed to believe my statement that I had been 
foolishly frightened in returning home. 

‘«T felt ill and miserable for some time after- 
ward; I could not shake off the idea that the 
assassin was still dogging my footsteps, but I 
took the precaution to carry fire-arms whenever 
I left the house. 

‘* Two or three weeks passed, and I saw no- 
thing more of Black Ben. 

‘«]T was standing in the grove where I first saw 
Maria, when, suddenly, as if by magic, she 
stood before me again. 

‘«« «Ts this the way you keep your promise?’ I 
exclaimed sternly. ‘Go from my sight, this in- 
stant! and never let me see you again!’ 

‘* She had fallen on her knees at my feet, and 
lifted up a face that looked thinner and less 
happy than when I saw it before. 

*** Only let him come back, Mr. Clinton,’ she 
exclaimed, ‘let him have a chance of being an 
honest man—and you will see how well he can 
behave.’ 

‘*There was reason in what she said, and I 
felt interested, in spite of myself. 

‘¢*Why should you care for him?’ I asked. 
‘I do not believe that he treats you well.’ 

‘¢¢Heis my husband,’ she replied, ‘and al- 
though he talks strangely to me, at times, he 
doesn’t mean it. I do love him, for he never 
treated me ill.’ 

‘¢ There must be something redeeming in the 
man, I thought, to make this girl love him; and, 
unconscious as he might be of it, her affection 
for him raised him from the utter depravity in 
which his evil deeds had plunged him. She evi- 
dently did not know that he was here ; and, after 
a short struggle, I resolved to give him 4 trial. 

‘¢¢ Tell him,’ said I, ‘to return, and it will be 
his own fault if he does not earn an honest live- 
lihood. I can give him abundance of work about 
the farm, for which I will at first pay him extra 
wages, in order to give him a fair start again.’ 

‘She kissed my hand in silence—though the 
lustrous eyes that rested on my face were elo- 
quent with gratitude. 

**T wondered if Black Ben really would dare 
to come about the place; and as several days 
passed on, and he did not make his appearance, 
I concluded that he was afraid to venture. 











‘* But one morning I was informed that several 
new hands wished to see me; and upon going to 
give them an audience on the barn floor, whom 
should I find but Black Ben, who had returned 
with ‘seven other devils worse than himself’— 
in other words, he had arrived with a body-guard 
of friends, whose place it was to see that no foul 
play was intended. 

‘“‘T received him as I would any other new 
hand, without displaying the least consciousness 
of ever having seen him before; and I noticed 
that from time to time as he proceeded with his 
work, he cast a puzzled glance at me, as though 
there might be more to read than met his eye. 

‘*When his time for the day had expired, I 
handed him just double the. wages that I paid 
the others; saying, as I did so—‘ You have a 
wife, I believe, and are somewhat straitened for 
money.’ 

‘‘He received it with an unsteady hand, and 
walked thoughtfully off. “ 

‘* He came regularly every day, and I had op- 
portunities of showing him frequent kindnesses ; 
but outwardly the flinty rock gave no sign of 
being moved. I had a peculiar feeling, when 
near him, that I could not entirely overcome; 
and sometimes a glance from his eye would make 
me.shudder, with a recollection of that moonlight 
evening. He and Maria were comfortably estab- 
lished in a small cottage on the manor-house 
grounds, and things went prosperously with 
them. I had not once caught Ben in a state of 
intoxication, and I began to hope that the spell 
had worked. 

‘*T sat on the piazza one evening, toward sun- 
set, when he came up to me to receive some order 
for the ensuing day. 

‘<< Well, Ben,’ said I, when I had finished, ‘I 
believe that you andI are pretty good friends 
now ? 

“«*¢ Yes, maussa,’ he replied, with his head 
hung down, to avoid my eyes, ‘I b’lieve we are.’ 

«¢« What were you going to do,’ I continued, 
‘when you followed me that evening ?’ 

‘* He hesitated, and for some time there was a 
silence. Black Ben stood rubbing a pebble back 
and forth with his foot, and I watched him atten- 
tively. 

“¢¢Come,’ said I, ‘I wish to know.’ 

“¢T was going to kill ye!’ he muttered be- 
tween his closed teeth. 

‘‘] started involuntarily, for the evil eye was 
bent upon me in full force; and I felt a sense of my 
own imprudence. Neither of us spoke for some 
time ; but, at length, I resolved to rouse myself. 
‘¢ « Have you that knife about you now ?’ said L. 
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‘¢ Without a word, he took it from his pocket 
and handed it to me. I turned it around, and 
surveyed it curiously. 

‘¢« How much is this worth?’ I asked. 

‘¢¢ Well,’ he replied, in a thoughtful manner, 
‘I gove seventy-five cents for it, second-hand— 
’spose, when it was new, it cost about a dollar.’ 

««<«T will give you a dollar for it,’ said I, pro- 
ducing the money. 

‘¢¢ Oh, no, maussa,’ he exclaimed, retreating in 
genuine unwillingness, ‘1’d rather give it to you.” 

‘«< Very well, saidI, ‘you can give it to me, 
and this is a present for Maria.’ 

‘*I was obliged to force it into his hand; and 
in the eyes that had paralyzed me with their 
glance of concentrated hate, I saw glistening the 
beautiful tears of repentance. I had triumphed; 
my enemy had crumbled to dust at my feet, and 
from his ashes arose a firm, unwavering friend. 

‘¢ Black Ben had Weparted, and I sat watching 
the earth and sky, which had suddenly grown 
more beautiful. A soft hand was laid on my 
arm, and a soft voice whispered— 

‘¢ «T have played the eavesdropper—and a little 
bird has told me a story., I know all, and beg 
forgiveness for unwerthy thoughts.’ 

‘She was dearer than ever at that moment; 
and we sat and talked that evening, saying how 
we would make this earth a Paradise until we 
were called home. We thought not of the sadder 
Scripture: ‘The one shall be taken, and the 
other left.’ ”’ 

He glanced at Grace—her dark eyes were 
Never had 
she looked so beautiful to him as at this moment; 
but he turned aside with a sigh, as from a for- 
bidden sight. 

Ellen’s eyes were wide open with astonishment, 
as she exclaimed—‘‘ 7 know, now! That man 
who waited at table was ‘Black Ben!’ I never 
saw sucha dreadful pair of eyes! He glanced 
at me once, and [ was so terrified that I dropped 
my fork. I wondered, Mr. Clinton, that you 
would have such a horrid-looking man about.” 

‘*That was Black Ben himself,” replied Mr. 
Clinton, smiling, ‘‘ and those two children, Miss 
Ellen, whom you pronounced ‘perfect loves,’ 
with their jetty curls and pomegranate-blossom 
cheeks, belong to him and Maria. He comes 
here early tvery morning, and returns home at 
night. We have struck up such an affection for 
each other that we cannot remain apart.” 

Mrs. Leftwood drew a long sigh, as though 
glad that it was over; and Mr. Leftwood looked 
at his niece and smiled. Which was the most 
successful manceuvrer, he or his wife? 


veiled in tears, and her lip quivered. 


‘ 





**Come,” said Mr. Leftwood suddenly, “the 
jack-knife having been disposed of, I move that 
you, Grace, resign that chair to your aunt, and 
that the rest of us explore the grounds.” 

He seized Ellen, and Grace was left to follow 
with Mr. Clinton. 

The grounds were extensive, certainly; for 
the last-mentioned couple were not visible again 
in a long while, and, when they did return, both 
were in a state of the most complete abstraction. 
Grace blushed beneath her uncle’s mischievous 
glances, and Edward Clinton looked as though 
Heaven were opening upon his vision. 

The recluse of Clinton Manor soon made fre- 
quent visits to the city; and Mrs. Leftwood 
prided herself not a little upon her excellent 
management and energy in accomplishing things. 

Early in the spring, Grace stood, one bright 
morning, with her fine features dimly seen 
through a perfect mist of Brussels lace, while 
her aunt gave the twentieth pull to her white 
satin skirt, and contemplated with much satisfac- 
tion the wreath of orange-blossoms that rested 
on her brow. 

‘“‘You may thank me for this, Grace,” she 
whispered, ‘there is nothing like having a 
chaperone who understands things. What en- 
tertainments you can give at Clinton Manor!” 

Grace bent down to hide the mischievous smile 
that was dimpling her cheek; and the brides- 
maids came in to conduct her down stairs. 

Ellen cried desperately during the ceremony ; 
but she suddenly burst into a fit of laughter. 

‘¢ This is too funny!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember, Grace, how dreadfully you scolded 
us all, that morning we went to Mr. Clinton’s, 
for daring to Aint at such a thing? And here 
you are actually married to him, after all! You 
said that you would never tolerate him, except 
as a mere acquaintance, and— 

Here a white-gloved hand was placed on her 
mouth ; and Grace whispered beseechingly, ‘‘ My 
dear Ellen! pray, don’t run on in this wild way.” 

Ellen laughed and struggled; and Mr. Clinton 
exclaimed, ‘* Never mind, Ellen, you shall tell 
me the rest some other time.” 

Mr. Leftwood came up to congratulate them. 

‘‘Now that you have gained such a prize,” 
said he to his nephew-in-law, ‘‘I think that you 
can afford to make me a present of the jack-knife. 
It possesses a wonderful power of gaining friends 
for its owner.” 

Uncle!” said Grace, and she was going to 
say more, but Mrs. Leftwood carried her abruptly 
off, to don her traveling-dress. 





















































CAPRICES 


Mustctans and poets are privileged to be fan- 
ciful, and are not supposed to work and plod like 
other people. It is curious to trace the various 
habits of some of these maestri. 
stance, cannot write a bar of music as long as he 
is in a city. Adam can only write when within 
hearing of the din of the town—he abhors the 
country. 


Auber, for in- 


Donizetti, when he had a melody to 
find, first laid down to sleep for an hour or two. 
Paér liked to write in the midst of the bustle of 
the household and the noise of his children play- 
ing around him. Cimarosa wrote best when sur- 
rounded by his friends in social conversation. 
Sacchini lost the thread of his inspirations unless 
in company with his favorite cats, who would sit 
on his writing-table, blinking and winking at him 
as he wrote, Sarti could not compose by a bright 
light. Spontini dictated his compositions, (a won- 
derful achievement for a musician,) being him- 
self in a dark room, and his secretary in an 
adjoining one, Salieri prepared his mind for 
composition by rambling through the streets, and 
eating an unusual quantity of confectionery, with 
which his pockets were stuffed. Haydn, on the 
contrary, previous to writing his sublime compo- 
sitions, sat perfectly still, plunged in profound 
thought for two or three hours. Gluck had a 





OF COMPOSERS. 


table, with his writing materials and paper, car- 
ried into a shady part of his garden; but, in 
addition to the writing materials, were two bot- 
tles of champagne. He sang and acted as he 
proceeded, all by himself, as he supposed the 
actors for whom he was writing would sing and 
gesticulate. Handel wrote often on the green 
turf of the quiet graves, in some small country 
church-yard. Paisiello wrote in bed. To Mehul 
the perfume of flowers was necessary, and his 
writing-table was always covered with roses. 
Mozart played his compositions on the harpsi- 
chord before he wrote them, but never until he 
had read some of his favorite authors-—Homer, 
Dante or Petrarca. Mercadante composes on 
paper; he has no piano in his house, and never 
hears the various morceauz of his operas until 
the first rehearsal. Rossini writes very fast, 
after a good, substantial breakfast; he does not 
care about interruptions, but can laugh and joke 
with true Italian spirit even whilst in the very 
act of composing. Verdi before he writes reads 
either Schiller, Shakspeare, Goéthe or Victor 
Hugo. Verdi’s first opera was written by his 
mother’s sick-bed, and hastily finished to pay the 
expenses of her funeral. 
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COSMO AND DONNA. 





BY WM. ALBERT SUTLIFFE. 


Doxna is a cloistered nun, 
Breathing no complaint, 

Praying up at evening dun 
To a shadowy saint. 


Donna hath a father rich 
With a thousand thralls, 

Proudly pacing to and fro 
In baronial halls. 


Can he hold the mighty sea 
Tn his hollowed palm? 

Can he face a wind-war down 
To a summer calm? 


Cosmo is a rover bold 
On imperial seas, 
Lorded by a vagrant will, 
Tending where it please. 


When he draws his furbished blade, 
Stand to left and right! 

Then it falleth through the air, 
Like a trail of light. 


Doth he covet costly gems 
On the Abbess’ hands, 





That his errant thought goes up 
Where the convent stands? 


Donna prayeth at the dusk, 
Sadly prayeth she ; 

And her heart like Christ walks out 
On the rocking sea. 


And she knoweth in her tears 
Storm and reef and wreck ; 
‘OQ that I, for charm were hung 

Round his manly neck !”’ 


Now one golden thread of light, 
Falling on the deep, 

It hath beaconed Cosmo bold 
Up the zig-zag steep. 


‘Fly with me, 0 maiden mine! 
Ocean is my thrall !”’ 

Ah, the wrath of father rich, 
In baronial ball! 


Can he hold the mighty sea 
In his hollowed palm? 

Can he face a wind-war down 
To a summer calm? 
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AND WHO LOST 


ASPEN COURT; 


AND WHO WON IT. 


(A STORY OF OUR OWN TIME.) 





BY SHIRLEY BROOKS, 





(Continued from page 247.) 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
MANLY SPORTS. 

Ir is to be hoped that the reader has not for- 
gotten a humble,’ and indeed nameless, actor in 
one of the preceding scenes, who rendered good 
aid in the hour of need at the toll-bar between 
Aspen Court and Lord Rookbury’s seat in the 


country. What says Wordsworth ? 


‘Small service is true service while it lasts, 
Of friends however humble, scorn not one ; 
The daisy, by the shadow that it casts, 
Protects the lingering dew-drop from the sun.’’ 


Now the big man, who, on hearing little Amy men- 
tion the name of their common friend, Bernard 
Carlyon, suddenly brought what Mrs. Quickley 
calls ‘¢‘ a rescue or two,’ and extricated the Misses 
Wilmslow from an especially disagreeable position, 
did in no respect, save that of rendering service, 
resemble a daisy. But the work which he did on 
that occasion, and the circumstance that he has 
other work to do, makes it both grateful and 
expedient that the secret of Bernard Carlyon’s 
acquaintance with him should be explained, 
Some months before our story began it chanced 
that Mr. Carlyon found it necessary, for one of 
the mysterious ‘‘ purposes of business,” to visit a 
client who resided at Islington! As this suburb 
is now as easily reached as Paris or Cairo, it is 
not necessary, I think, to describe it with any 
minuteness. The neighborhood offers but few 
salient points for the topographer. The wits of 
the Elizabethan age were as jocose upon the rapid 
spread of the metropolis, as are the smart men of 
the present Augustan period, and Islingtonia was 
in 1600 as clever a name as Tyburnia in 1854. 
Most antiquaries of ten years old and upward 
know the line in which London is spoken of— 


‘‘T think she means to go to Islington.” 


But the sarcasms of one age are the statistics of 
the next. London has gone to Islington, and 
dreary is the ground upon which the unwieldy 
metropolis has met her genteel and evangelical 





relative. Bernard Carlyon wandered through 
dull streets, whose only visible inhabitants were 
myriads of children—squalid swarms whose 
numbers seemed utterly ont of proportion to the 
amount of parentage the dwelling-houses could 
hold, even upon the most liberal theory of over- 
production. Threading his way through and 
over these groups of young suburbans—pale, but 
screeching with animation—now chastising a 
hapless live kitten, as it wriggled out of the strings 
which harnessed it to a cart of stones, and now 
in procession dragging by the tail its happier 
dead sister—here, playing at school on a hot and 
dirty door-step, and illustrating the theory of 
education (as probably elsewhere conveyed to the 
players) by the readiest and most merciless cas- 
tigation, the dealing out of which seemed the great 
business of the scene—there, arranging at once, 
a cuisine and a banquet of dirt pies, with orange 
peel for the entrées, and half-sucked Albert Royal 
Rock, or the Queen’s Own Stunning Toffy, 
for the entremets,—Carlyon made his escape into 
a broad row of houses which spoke of another 
generation. Tall, prim, but not cheerless red 
houses, through which, thanks to the large double 
windows front and back, you could see, but that 
the quaint little upright blinds held up their green 
strips, like fans, breast high, to obstruct your 
scrutiny, formed one side of the street; the other, 
at great width, being partly formed by a handsome 
modern terrace, and, beyond that, by a large 
garden. In thecentre of this garden was a som- 
bre looking house, which had once been the resi- 
dence of the most gentle and most whimsical of 
that school of mild essayists whom the jaded taste 
of the day holds unspeakably ‘‘stagnant.” But 
the feature of the street into which Carlyon had 
emerged from his dirty Lilliput, was the New 
River, which, edged by decorous brickwork, and 
flanked by post and rail, filled the centre of the 
place. Now water, as the eccentric author of the 
Whale has well observed, has a wonderful attrac- 
tion for the contemplative mind, and kam not 
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sure that I have any respect for the intellect of 
the man who can pass a stream or lake without 
desiring to stop and gaze upon it. Carlyon felt 
that desire, and indulged it. He stood, idly 
regarding the river, and thinking, among other 
things, that Keats’ epitaph would have suited 
Sir Hugh Myddleton—*‘his name was writ in 
water.” 

There was a narrow footpath between the rail 
and the edge of the stream, and Bernard, leaning 
forward, obstructed a passage which it did not 
occur to him was likely to be a thoroughfare much 
in demand. As he gazed into the water, and 
pondered various probabilities, he was recalled 
to the actual present by a child’s voice close to 
his ear. 

‘Please, sir, let me go past you, if you please, 
sir.” 

The speaker was a boy of seven or eight, very 
pale and very thin, but dressed, though scantily, 
with a curious attempt at effect. He wore a child’s 
frock and trousers, but the coarse white material 
of the latter was Vandyked at the foot, and tar- 
nished silver lace was braided upon the stained 
crimson cloth of the former. The slender hands 
of the boy were in gloves, originally too large, but 
which had been cut and sewn with great pains to 
fithim. The little glazed shoe, cracked and worn, 
was fastened with a tawdry buckle, and a still 
tawdrier one, in tinsel and glass, secured the gilded 
leathern band round his waist. The child’s hair, 
long and fair, fell upon his shoulders in waves, and 
a gay little Turkish cap, with a dangling tassel, 
was set with careful jauntiness, upon one side. 
Great pains had evidently been bestowed upon 
him by a very poor but very fond mother. The 
face spoke of hardship, and yet of a nature it 
had not quite broken down, and there was some- 
thing of grace in the child’s manner. He held a 
small fishing-rod, the line of which lay in the 
water. 

‘¢Certainly,” said Carlyon, ‘*I did not see you, 
my boy. " What sport?” he added, good-na- 
turedly. . 

‘¢Not any, yet, sir,” said the child, coloring at 
being addressed. 

‘Well, patience, you know,” said Bernard, ‘‘is 
what every good fisherman must have. But what 
do you expect to find here—gudgeon—minnows ?” 

They do say, too, that there are dace, sir,” 
said the boy, mysteriously, as if the thought of 
fishing in a stream in which it could be even said 
there were such mighty monsters, was not to be 
lightly treated. 

«Ah! indeed,” said Carlyon, smiling. ‘‘ Letme 
see your hook. My dear boy,” he said, drawing 








up a hook large enough to pull out the finest 
trout that ever flapped in captivity on the banks 
of the Dripsy, or the Spourna (vainly cursing its 
unsatisfactory attempt to find ‘the pleasant 
waters of the river Lee”), ‘* you'll never catch a 
dace, or any thing in this water with such a hook 
as that. Haven’t you another?” 

‘*No sir,” said the boy, looking disconsolate 
at this news from the more experienced fisherman. 
‘‘Mamma thought it would do; she found it in 
an old pocket-book of one of my uncle’s, and he 
used to fish with it.” 

‘Ah; but I think not in the New River,” said 
Bernard. ‘‘Is there a fishing-tackle shop about 
here ?” 

‘Oh! isn’t there?” replied the child. Had he 
not often stood for hours in deep longing before 
such a shop, in the window of which there was 
a stuffed pike in a glass case, among a crowded 
array of rods, lines, landing nets, fish cans, glass 
globes, bait boxes, and other wonderful machi- 
nery; and from which there exuded a constant 
smell of damp weeds and maggots, sweeter to the 
young sportsman than perfumes to a Peri? 

‘* It’s round there,” said the child, ‘‘ the second 
street on the left.” 

‘‘Well, you stay where you are till I come 
back.” 

And Carlyon, good-humoredly, walked off to 
the precious musuem, It was at the moment 
crowded, being of small extent, and tenanted by 
eighteen or nineteen very neat young gentlemen 
in clean white collars, a small detachmeut sent 
down by a school, then fishing in a not very 
distant meadow, to buy two-pennyworth of gen- 
tles. 

‘‘How long will these live?” demanded the 
treasurer, folding up the nasty white worms in 
his cambric pocket-handkerchief. 

‘Till they die,” responded the grim and sul- 
ky old shopkeeper. Whereupon the deputation, 
abashed, retired with their maggots. 

Carlyon gave his order, and the sulky man 
pulled out a drawer containing something entirely 
different, and set it silently before him; for he 
knew well that most well-dressed anglers will buy 
anything they are told to buy. Bernard Carlyon 
was much too impatient when this kind of imper- 
tinence was practised upon him; and, instead of 
expostulating, he said sharply,— 

‘‘ What the devil are you putting that rubbish 
before me for? Have you got what I ordered you 
to show me. If not, say so, and ed 

But the sulky man said he had made a mistake; 
and the right articles were on the counter before 
the alternative could come out, so it was repressed. 
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‘¢ You like double work, doubtless,” said Car- 
lyon, as he paid for his purchase ; ** but you have 
no right to give me the trouble of double talk.” 

Now as Piscator went back to his little Tyro, 
he saw an operation which caused him to be dis- 
pleased for the second time in five minutes. 

A walking match in the neighborhood had 
attracted the rabble of cads, greenhorns, pick- 
pockets, and idlers, who are the chief patrons of 
most of our manly sports ; and the ‘‘pet” upon the 
present occasion, having been outwalked by an in- 
solvent two-penny postman (notwithstanding the 
good and regular walking practice the favorite had 
recently had at the treadmill), his party were 
returning in no amiable temper from the public 
house whose landlord had disinterestedly offered 
the road fronting it for the match. The ill-humor 
of the party had been increased by the failure of 
an attempt, conducted with that energy and en- 
terprise for which the sporting men are celebrated, 
to ‘‘draw’’ the match by maiming the successful 
candidate during the last hour. With this object 
a cab, with three or four half-tipsy sportsmen 
clinging to it, had’ been driven recklessly across 
the course. But the pathons of the winning man, 
noting the stratagem, had set up so frightful a 
shout, and with bludgeons had so battered the 
cab, the horse, and the charioteers, that they 
were driven back into their own ranks with signal 
discomfiture. 

As Carlyon turned the corner, and came back 
into the valley of the River Myddleton, intending 
to make his new little acquaintance happy with 
some small tackle good for such streams, a gang 
of some twenty allies of the defeated walker came 
tramping along, some clattering with their sticks 
upon the rails, some howling snatches of ribald 
songs, and some stalkingin grim wrath. A more 
ill-favored party seldom comes in sight, to make 
an unpractical and unpatriotic observer wish for 
one hour of a paternally despotic government, 
which, suddenly seizing upon an assembled body 
of obvious rascality, could purify the neighbor- 
hood by a rapid act of transportation. 

Asthis respectable detachment passed the spot 
where the expectant child was waiting for his 
friend, his appearance attracted the attention of 
some of them who were not too savage to be only 
mischievous. 

«A * % * * * monkey, by * * * ,” jeered one. 

‘‘ Shove it in, Bill,” roared another. 

‘*What’s this here?” said a third, who was 
nearest the rails, roughly griping the child’s em- 
broidered cap, and a handful of hair with it. 
The man was a strong, thick-set fellow, with an 
old cloth cap, a well-worn grey shooting-coat, 





and néatly fitting laced boots; his vocation was 
plain at a glance, even without notice of the keen, 
quick eye and the lissom hand, so unlike that of 
the mechanic. ae * 

‘*Oh, sir, don’t, if you please,” screamed the 
child, as-the rude clutch upon his hair caused 
him no slight pain. And writhing to disengage 
himself his foot slipped, and, with a loud cry, he 
fell into the river. At the self-same moment his 
tormentor fell back into a companion’s arms 
almost as helplessly, a blow from a stick, wielded 
by no merciful hand, having fallen straight across 
his face, from which the blood spouted in an in- 
stant. The next, Carlyon sprang over the railing, 
and extended his stick to the child, who was 
struggling to find his feet in the shallow but 
muddy bottomed canal. He was speedily on the 
footpath, crying bitterly, his finery and his fair 
hair sadly damaged by the streaming water. 

“Come, come,” said Bernard, ‘don’t cry: 
there’s no harm done, you know; all good 
fishermen take the water like otters. Now, run 
off home; and here,” he added, giving him the 
parcel of tackle, ‘‘when you are dry, look at this, 
and see whether it will not help you to catch a dace 
to-morrow.” 

The child brightened up at the sight of the 
present, and at the sound of a cheering voice; 
and Carlyon, helping him through the rail, again 
crossed it, and covered his retreat, which was 
conducted ata speed which baffled all chase. 
Bernard smiled as the child disappeared round a 
distant corner. 

“ll teach you to grin the other side of your 
mouth in a minute,” said the man he had struck, 
coming up, the lower part of his face stained with 
red, and a long bruise becoming very defined on 
each cheek, and across his nose. ‘‘ What did 
you hit me for ?” 

‘‘For ill-treating that child,” replied Bernard 
Carlyon, in a tone of studied softness, and with a 
provoking smile, 

‘Vot’s the child to you? nothink—” asked 
and answered, with great rapidity, a young Jew, 
coming very close to Bernard. But the latter 
raised his stick so ominously, that the orator made 
a hasty dart among his friends. 

‘¢ The child’s nothing to do with you,” repeated 
the bleeding man, following the hint of the keener 
Hebrew mind. 

‘‘You lie, you scoundrel!” said Carlyon; 
‘‘every child has a right to look for help to every 
man. If you have any children, I hope somebody 
will help them when you are sent, or sent back, 
I suppose I should say, to the hulks. I will, if 
I have a chance.” 
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The shot was a random one, but it happened 
to tell with wonderful effect. Fierce murmurs 
proke out from the men, who came clustering 
round, and the damaged party found it was 
expected he should do something besides bully. 
He looked at Carlyon, obviously meditating a 
savage rush, and knowing that his friends would 
ably second him by closing in. And Bernard 
saw in a moment that anything like fair play 
in the affray would be out of the question. 
There was enough of the ruffianly part of the 
sporting character about the group to tell him 
plainly what it was made of, and he knew, per- 
fectly well, that the patrons of such manly sports 
as entail neither danger nor exertion upon their 
votaries are remarkable for never showing the 
least regard to rule or fair play, except when 
their miserable coin is at stake. So he resolved 
neither to expect nor give quarter, if he were 
forced to strike. His weapon was a stick, of no 
great thickness, but heavy enough to do con- 
siderable damage. He drew the silk cord round 
his wrist, to prevent the stick from being easily 
forced from his hand, quietly settled his hat, and 
buttoned his frock-coat to the neck, keeping his 
eye steadily upon his antagonist, whom a second 
volley of murmurs from his friends hounded on 
to a battle his delay seemed to hint he would 
have preferred to shun. But that group was 
just then far too ill-humored and malicious to 
forego a chance of seeing somebody hurt. 

The ruffian suddenly dropped his head for the 
favorite manoeuvre of the street-bully, to rush 
in at the chest of his antagonist, whose stroke, if 
the sickening blow did not entirely prevent it, 
would. fall harmless upon the shoulders of the 
assailant. But some of Bernard’s Half-hours 
had been passed with other than the Best Au- 
thors. As his enemy charged, head down, Car- 
lyon’s knee flew up like the piston-rod of a steam 
engine, and struck his assailant with tremendous 
force upon his nose and jaw, throwing him well 
up for the blow of the stick, which, dashed down 
upon the right temple, brought the luckless 
champion to the ground. 

‘‘Has he had enough?” said Carlyon, as the 
fallen man’s friends raised him with a roar, in 
which a grim admiration of the skill with which 
the fall had been given mingled with their asto. 
nishment that a clean-looking young gentleman 
should know how to take care of himself. 

‘* Enough be hanged,”’ was the answer from a 
very energetic backer, ‘he'll spoil your simper- 
ing yet.” 

But the party for whom this promise and vow 
was made seemed of a different ovinion. 





‘* The swell’s hit me gallus hard,” he said in a 
low voice, and either unable, or affecting to be 
unable, to come up to further work. 

‘The next child you see, mind you ill-treat 


him,” said Carlyon, with a benevolent wish to 
impress a moral lesson upon his staggering 
pupil. But this advice sounded so like a con- 
queror’s dictation that it exasperated the hearers. 
They uttered a furious howl, and rushed at Carlyon 
in a mass, as the hounds run in upon the stag at 
bay. They are upon him, close, and howling. 

Howling, but not close, for the tide of fight is 
turned, as the apparition of the blessed St. Iago 
turned it at Valencia. Who is that huge and 
brawny champion who has just rushed into the 
fray, blaspheming terribly, but battering no less 
terribly? <A trained pugilist, by that blessed 
Saint, for never amateur struck so straight, so 
hard, and so easily. Down they go, cad upon 
thief, thief upon cad, and their cry goes up 
wild and fierce. Blaky Foss, gardener of cab- 
bages, thou must water those nascent cigars 
with thy left hand, for that right arm hangs 
useless. Charley Vink, when thou next stealest 
teeth from family vaults for sale to the dentists, 
steal a few for thyself, for those thou hast are 
sadly shattered. And thou, billiard-marking 
Benjamin, whose surname for the present is 
Solomons, (last year it was Soame, saith the 
police, and next year it may be Slum,) from 
thy promenade in Jullien’s pit thou shalt wink 
impudently no more, for a while, at indignant 
maidens in his boxes, for the light that was in 
thine eye is darkness. 

But policemen are seen in the distance, and 
by their side, still damp, but exulting, runs the 
child whom Carlyon had championed. Sulkily, 
the twice-defeated party gather themselves to- 
gether, and retreat, for against most of such 
patrons of manly sports are matters on record 
which might point a moral, but which would not 
much adorn a tale told where the officers of law 
played the chorus. 

‘*You hit right well, sir,” said the burly St. 
Iago, a big man with short black hair, and a — 
countenance not forbidding, but simply coarse, 
and full of endurance, ‘‘ Buta couple of dozen 
to one is odds as wont easily find takers. This 
is your letter, sir.” 

Carlyon took, in some surprise, a note, which 
he had supposed, at the moment, to be in his 
pocket. 

‘*You chanced to give it to my little lad with 
the fishing things, sir, whereby I know’d who 
you was, and as such took the liberty of coming 
to lend you a hand.” 
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‘‘A liberty,” said Carlyon, laughing, ‘“ for 
which I have to thank you most cordially. Af- 
ter you were dried, I told you, sir,” he said, 
smiling at the child who ran up to his father’s 
side and placed his little thin hand in the giant’s 
fist. 

‘‘He told me you was getting into a row, sir, 
and so I suppose nothing ud save him but seeing 
how you got out. But this’ll be a lesson to his 
mother to make him look less like a monkey, for 
the rascal the gentleman hit was right enough 
about that, Master Dolf.”’ 

‘*But send him home to change his dress, my 
good friend,” said Bernard, ‘‘ for he doesn’t look 
quite so able as you do to stand a wetting.” 

“You're right, sir, he ain’t very full of stam- 
myners, but we hope they’ll come as he gets 
older. Off with you, Master Dolf, and mind I 
find you in bed in two jiffeys, or you and I ull 
have a stand-up fight. The gentleman’s all 
right.” And the huge man shook his tremend- 
ous fist, with a good-natured grin, at the fragile 
child, who, making Bernard a very polite and 
elaborate bow, scampered away. 

‘‘One thing, sir, begging your pardon; your 
name’s Carlyon, as I take it from that letter? no 
offence, sir.” 

‘*My name is Bernard Carlyon, and there is 
not the slightest offence.” 

‘¢Well, sir, that’s all right, and if ever you 
should happen to want to hear of me, I’m to be 
heerd of at the ‘Pig and Tinder-box.’ ” 

“Ah! the postman knows it better as the 
‘Elephant and Castle,’ I think,” said Bernard. 

‘*May-be so, may-be so,” said the big man, 
almost in compassion for their ignorance. ‘ By 
Rutherford Market, you know, sir.” 

‘By Rutherford Market, very good; and your 
name? you have not told me that.” 

‘¢ Well, you might ask,” said the other musing- 
ly, as if this were a problem not to be hastily 
solved, ‘‘ you might ask for Dick Shotton, or say 
Richard Shotton, but I don’t know as it ud be 
any good.” 

‘*No! then suppose we put it in some other 
way.” 

«‘They might think something was up. I sup- 
pose you wouldn’t like to say the Smiling Stun- 
ner, now?” added the big man dubiously. 

“Yes, I should,” said Bernard, laughing; 
‘‘why shouldn’t I? If I want to hear of you, 
I’m to go to the ‘Pig and Tinder-box,’ Ruther- 
ford Market, and ask for the Smiling Stunner. 
With all my heart. And I am very much obliged 
to you for your help to-day.” ~ 
The big man pushed that idea aside with an 





impatient movement of his broad hand, a sort of 
kick-out performed with the fore-leg. 

And,” added Bernard, ‘I meant to have 
bought your boy a better rod, but I could not 
see what I wanted. Just give him this from me, 
and let him treat himself. TI fancy his top joint’s 
in the river, but he clutched the butt tightly 
enough, poor fellow! Good day to you, Smiling 
Stunner.” 

Bernard never saw the boy again; but two 
months later a man and a woman stood together 
in the bed-room of a small house, not far from 
the place where the above scene had taken 
place. 

‘‘Cruel! In course it’s cruel, Alice, but what’s 
to be done? I must be off in five-and-twenty 
minutes, and then I'll hardly catch the nine 
o’clock train.” 

‘*And he will be dying,” sobbed the faded, 
care-worn, despondent-looking woman, who still 
retained the remains of a more graceful beauty 
than is often seen in her condition of life. ‘* Dy- 
ing, as you are going out at the door, perhaps.” 

**But whatever can I do, girl?” answered her 
gigantic husband, by whose coarse, but not bad 
features, and colossal figure, will be recognized 
the champion who saved Bernard Carlyon from 
the onslaught of the ruffians. ‘I have told you 
a score of times that I’ve stole away from my 
trainer, all against rule, and that if I ain’t ninety 
mile off, at the station next the village where I 
train, by midnight, there’ll be row and ruin, and 
that’s all about it.” 

The woman made no reply, but went to the 
little pallet-bed upon which lay the child whom 
Bernard had pulled from the river. Thin, white, 
and fragile, as poor little Dolf had looked, when 
Carlyon had seen him, he was now reduced to 
the condition in which existence itself seems to 
say that Nature has forgotten to release her off- 
spring. He had wasted as nearly to tlie state 
of a skeleton as it was possible for a human form 
to do, and the transparent skin actually lay in 
folds over some portions of his body, where the 
substance had melted away from beneath too 
rapidly for the outward covering to follow. Yet 
there was nothing repulsive in the appearance 
of the withering child. His aspect was strange, 
indeed, but the spectator would scarcely have 
turned away his gaze. The boy’s magnificent 
eyes shone out in all their original lustre, and 
looked even enormous from above the sunk and 
shrivelled cheeks, and doubly brilliant from the 
sallow tone of the skin. His long hair, luxuriant 
as ever, seemed scarcely to have suffered by his 
illness, owing to the sedulous care with which it 
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had been tended, and it lay in glossy waves over 
the pillow. And the face, worn and diminished 
as it was, presented an expression of hopeless 
patience, now fixed in comparative insensibility, 
but which might still have read a quiet reproach 
to those whom the ‘slightest touch of sickness 
stings into impatient anger. 

The room, small and poor, presented a strange 
contrast. The thin carpet was old and shabby, 
the window-curtains were of the meanest mate- 
rial, and the scanty furniture corresponded with 
those appearances, and with the condition of the 
inhabitants. All around spoke of poverty and 
squalor. But the bed upon which the child lay 
was the exception, and it looked, amid the sur- 
rounding penury, as though it had been trans- 
ferred, stealthily, from the sick chamber of some 
young noble to that poorapartment. Flutes and 
folds of delicate pink drapery hung round it, 
and the heir to a dukedom never rested on softer 
down, or beneath finer or whiter linen. The 
large anc yielding pillows had clearly been the 
costly furniture of some rich lady’s bed, and the 
counterpane had been worked for one of those 
who merely think of price as the welcome guard 
between their taste and vulgar imitation. The 
mother had lavished all her means in arraying 
the couch of her dying child, as she had employ- 
ed her talent, such as it was, in bedizening him 
for the world’s eye while he had yet strength to 
walk in it. His gay clothes hung around the 
room, but in his long, lean hands, which, owing 
to the wasting of the arm, looked broader and 
larger than they were, he had clutched one of 
the reels of lines given him by Carlyon—a con- 
trivance with a box and sliding lid in the centre, 
the child’s last attachment. 

The boy’s eyes followed the motions of his 
father and mother, but speech had long left him, 
and his movements were confined to occasional 
twitchings of the hands. His mother touched his 
forehead with somg delicate perfume, which 
mingled with the death-damps already gathering 
there. And she looked up pleadingly at the 
giant boxer as he gazed down upon the waning 
shadow before her. 

She was not young, and looked even older than 
she was, but eight or nine and thirty years had 
passed over her. The face, we have said, had 
been handsome, but neglect, which destroys 
faster than time, appeared to have done its 
wasteful will with her. Her dress was plain, 
almost to poverty, yet a beautifully fine handker- 
chief, and other indications of luxury, seemed to 
show that she might have dressed more expen- 
sively had she chosen. Her hair, of the same 








color as her child’s, was closely fastened up 
around her head, as if to be out of the way. Her 
appearance was that of one who had known many 
of the elegancies of life, but had forgotten, or 
chosen to reject them as unsuitable to her present 
lot. 

‘‘He don’t know you now,” said the huge 
gladiator, in a tone that was meant for comfort, 
‘‘and that’s something.” But as he said this, 
the boy’s superb eyes rolled toward the mother 
as if to contradict it. 

‘*He does—he does!” sobbed the woman; 
‘but it wont be for long. Oh, Richard, don’t 
leave me!” 

‘‘Not yet,” said the boxer, kindly, ‘‘not yet, 
girl, though the time’s short. Come, come, don’t 
tear yourself to pieces with crying. That'll do 
no good, you know, girl. He'll die—well—so 
ull you and I, only, mayhap, he’s in luck to die 
first, as there’s no saying what’s in store for us. 
So cheer up a bit.” 

And this speech, in which others might have 
seen but little consolation, had more than many 
a subtler phrase of comfort. The strong man 
meant that bad times might come when they 
pleased to one who was iron and brass to bear 
them, but what could he do for the sick child? 
And the woman put ber hand into the vast grasp 
of her husband, and wept on. 

‘Tf it were but over, Richard! 
but stay with me until then.” 

‘¢We’d be ruined. Look here, Alice, girl. 
You must see it as plain as I do. We've done 
all we can do for that poor brat, and more than 
we ought to have done perhaps. At least I'd 
have thought so if any one had done it but you. 
But that’s gone by, and what pleasure it gave 
you I’m thankful for, and the money be d—d. 
But we’re cleaned out now, and every shiner gone 
as I could raise one way or t’other. Now this 
here battle-money is the only thing to look to. 
My money was made up for me very kind and 
handsome by them as I wont name and I wont 
wrong, and bad as the business is of leaving you 
just now, it would be a cursed sight badder if I 
stopped.” 

‘*T am a sad clog to you, Richard, and so has 
the child been,” said the mother, ‘‘and I dare 
say, you often wish you had never married a 
woman older than yourself, who brought you a 
sickly boy like that.” 

The terrible execration which the boxer uttered 
at this idea (putting his tremendous arm round 
his wife) was neither to be praised in itself, nor 
in regard.to its fitness for the chamber of death, 
and yet it may have been forgiven, for the sake 
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of the honest truth the man knew no other way 
to impress upon his wife. 1 

«¢If ever I grumbled, in word or in deed,” said 
the boxer, “at anything you or him ever made 
me do, I hope when I come to be where he is, 
may I ” and another monster commination 
completed the sentence. ‘I can’t say more than 
that,” he added, and indeed a deeper anathema it 
were difficult even for a cardinal to frame. ‘ No, 
Alice, girl, I know I’m a thundering blackguard, 
but I don’t believe I’m a thundering scoun- 
drel.” 

Blackguard, or whatever he was, the poor 
Alice clung to him at that moment as woman 
clings in her extremity to her last friend. He 
was hers, that rugged gladiator. She had been 
left alone in the world after a life which it needs 
not that we dwell on, and the muscular arm of 
the great bruiser had, by accident, been stretched 
out to help her. She had married the savage 
whom men fed and trained to batter other say- 
ages and win bets, and-brute as he might be, 
Richard Shotten had been as true and kind to 
her, as such a being could prove himself. His 
antecedents were of the roughest. When they 
married he was a harmless muscular animal, 
whom a London fighting man, skulking from a 
warrant, had first geen among the mines, and had 
remitted to town to be manufactured into a ruf- 
fian. From a portion of this fate Alice had, in 
great measure, protected her protector. As he 
improved in his art he also improved in his na- 
ture His terrific strength, tutored by science, 
soon became a terror, and although it was long 
before his patrons adventured him in a great 
fight (with the chartered steamboat and the 
veteran commissary), scores of half-murdered pet 
pupils, promising pot-boys, and the smaller fry 
of notables of the ring, including the Bullneck of 
Brompton, the Wedgebury Walloper, and the 
Simmeryaxe Slasher, beaten to mummies, and 
with faces like that of the Sphinx, had testified 
to the awful weight of Richard Shotton’s blow. 
Matched at last against an American champion, 
even bigger than himself, Richard Shotton, thus 
elected to a mission worthy of his genius, had 
(contrary to the orders of his patrons) literally 
beaten the Yankee to death, and had, in conse- 
quence, been compelled to secrete himself until 
such a trifle could be forgotten. During this 
time of constrained quiet, Alice had taken him 
earnestly in hand, and the result was marvelous. 
She gained an ascendancy over his nature, and 
thenceforth she led him with a thread. The 
brawny bruiser became the awkward but gentle 





plaything, and when some other manslaughter 
had effaced the recollection of the demolished 
Yankee, and Shotton came down again among 
the public houses of his friends, his manners had 
acquired a softness so remarkable in that region, 
that the reformed bruiser, who neither battered 
his patrons’ heads with pewter-pots, knocked cab- 
horses to pieces, nor stamped upon cats, was at 
once dubbed the Smiling Stunner, out of com- 
pliment to such unusual polish. He was now to 
be matched against a more terrible enemy than 
he had ever met, and had been in careful 
training for many months, a process from which 
he had three or four times unwarrantably bro- 
ken, to the dismay of his tutors, for no better 
cause than to see his wife. We have met him 
already upon one of his visits to London, when 
he luckily presented himself at the critical mo- 
ment. He was now away by stealth, for the 
last time; for the great fight, upon which the 
eyes of all England were turned in feverish 
anxiety (according to the best informed sporting 
authorities), was coming off the next day but one. 
And as the last half-dozen fights of notoriety 
had been all *‘sold,” and all the gentlemen who 
attended them had been mercilessly robbed and 
beaten, the leaders of the Fancy deemed it de- 
sirable that, to restore the tone of the ring, and 
again attain for it that confidence which is neces- 
sary in friends of ministers and milling, this con- 
test should be ‘‘on the square.” In other words 
the combatants were to batter one another in 
right earnest, neither was to fall without receiv- 
ing a blow, and neither was to aim at striking a 
foul blow in order to lose the fight thereby, for 
the benefit of his private bets. 

So—and with such work before him, and the 
clock fast stealing away the minutes—stood the 
Christian father by the death-bed of his child. 
The tick of the clock, and the sobbing of the mo- 
ther, alone broke the silence. 

‘*Come, Alice, girl,” said the boxer, ‘‘time 
flies. You'll write us a bit of a letter to say 
how—when—he—” and he nodded his head to- 
ward the bed. 

‘‘Where am I to write to?” said the woman 
looking tearfully up. 

‘¢Now you puzzle me,” said the giant. ‘At 
present I hear the place is to be near Hereford, 
which is parts I’m strange to. But, may be, 
that’s to keep it dark. The beaks and the saints 
is awake, may be, and must be kept off the lay ; 
and though it’s knowed well enough to-night 
where I could go in ten minits, it ud be all blazes 
and Tommy if it was heard I’d showed my nose 





nurse of his white-faced child, his slave and his 


in town. But Tl tell you. I'll make some cove 
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write to you from the crib I’m took to after the 
mill, and then you can write to me, and you 
needn’t be ashamed to say what you think, as I 
can read your hand, though I can’t write none. 
Though that ain’t much odds, girl; for if I could 
write like thunder, I don’t suppose I’ll have much 
eye-sight left me to see my letters with by the 
time I gits to the crib. Dof’t look so down in 
your luck, my girl; I was never in primer order 
in all my life; and if it wasn’t the thoughts of 
that chap, or, I should say, the thoughts of you, 
for you’re more cut up than’s any way agreeable, 
I'd be in tip-top spurrits. Two or three on ’em 
as come down from London was saying I looked 
like a star, which I didn’t see the likeness; but, 
may be, they meant some of them figures in the 
round globes in the windows which you said was 
meant for stars—rum uns—ha! ha!” And the 
boxer, upon whose habitually insensible nature 
external circumstances made as little impression 
as a blow dashed upon his trained and hardened 
flesh, broke out into a laugh; but catching the 
shocked and startled expression in Alice’s face, 
he slowly regained his sense of the place and the 
sorrow, and even upon that coarse face came a 
sign of shame, 

‘*T said I was an awful blackguard, Alice, and 
Iam, girl,” he said; ‘*but I didn’t go to pain 
you; I spoke to cheer you up like. But I’d bet- 
ter go; he’ll die all the smoother for a brute like 
me being out of his way. But I say, Alice, have 
you got any money ?” 

‘Yes, Richard, yes,” 
clinging to him. 

‘* Don’t lie, now, girl, don’t deceive me,” said 
the boxer, as kindly and earnestly as he could 
speak. ‘*You know that before this in 


said the woman, still 











‘See, see,” she said, holding up a scantily 
supplied purse, ‘*I have money.” 


‘* Not much, I see. Here,” he said, fumbling 
in a huge pocket, ‘‘ here’s two pound more,” and 
he threw the gold upon the bed. 

‘*But, Richard, how can you travel without 
that ?” 

‘Oh, I’ve more,” said the boxer, ‘‘I borrowed 
it of Bill Duff when I came away, only as he was 
asleep I wouldn’t make so bold as to disturb him 
to ask leave. I’ve got enough left, girl. I must 
travel fust class, though, or may-be I'll catch 
cold among them bagmen and that. Second 
class is good enough for them, but I’m a tender 
flower, I am,” he added with a grin. ‘‘ And now 
good-by, girl,”’ he said, straining her in his enor- 
mous embrace, ‘‘and you'll hear good news from 
me, though I doubt I'll hear none from you.” 
He looked almost timidly at the bed. ‘TI sup- 
pose,” he said in a whisper, as if afraid of offend- 
ing her, ‘‘I’d only hurt him if I was to—to kiss 
him, and yet I’d like, if you saw no harm in it.” 

With her hand in his, Alice led the giant boxer 
to the bedside, and, with a mother’s instinct, 
leaned down upon the moveless form that her own 
lips might first press the child’s pale forehead. 
As she touched it, she started with a wild ery, 

‘Kiss him, Richard, kiss him, kiss him! he 
will never feel you hurt him. He’s gone! 
Mercy, its God’s own mercy! little as I deserve 
it.” 

And she fell upon her knees clasping the 
wasted hand of poor little Dolf. 

«Go now, Richard,” she said in a low voice, 
‘‘go, Perhaps, with the dead.in the room, it 
would not be wicked, even in me, to pray. [ 
humbly hope not; but go.” 





THIRTY-ONE 


TO. FIFTEEN. 


Ovr planet runs through liquid space, 
And sweeps us with her in the race, 
While wrinkles gather on my face, 
And Hebe-bloom on thine, Charlie! 
Hebe-bloom on thine! 
Our sun with his encircling spheres 
Around the Pleiad-sun careers, 
While unto thee with mustering years 
Come hopes which I resign, Charlie! 
Hopes which I resign! 


*Twere sweet for me to keep thee still 
Reclining half-way up the hill; 
But time will not obey my will, 

And upward thou must climb, Charlie! 
Upward thou must climb! 








’Twere sweet to pause on this descent, 
To wait for thee, and pitch my tent; 
But march I must with shoulders bent, 
Yet further from my prime, Charlie! 
Further from my prime. 


I shall not tread thy battle-field, 
Nor see thy blazon on thy shield ; 
Take thou the sword I cannot wield, 
And earn the prize I miss, Charlie! 
Earn the prize I miss! 
Be fairer, braver, more admired, 
So win a bride by all desired ; 
But tell her who thy soul inspired 
With dreams of love ana bliss, Charlie ! 
Dreams of love and bliss W. J. 








































To our Reapers.—It will be perceived that to the 
many attractions of the Magazine, we have added an 
elegantly engraved and colored plate of the PARIS 
FASHIONS, which are rea//y what they purport to be, 
and contain the latest and most authentic reports of 
the Fashions as issued by the most esteemed of. the 
Parisian publications. 

The letter-press accompanying this department of 
the Magazine, which is interspersed with choice il- 
lustrations, patterns for needle-work, etc., ete., is 
carefully written and adapted to the requirements of 
ladies of taste and refinement in the United States. 
Besides full and intelligible directions for dressing in 
the latest modes, it contains useful and valuable in- 
formation on subjects of interest, a knowledge of 
which is alone calculated to embellish the domestic 
circle, and strengthen its attractions as its sphere 
grows wider. 

Our old patrons need not fear that in making these 
additions, we mean in the least to depart from that 
order of literature which has so long distinguished 
the Magazine. This will be strictly preserved, and 
our pages continue to be enriched with the produc- 
tions of the most distinguished writers and thinkers. 
But we believe that the subject of dress, fashion, and 
the manners and employments suitable to refined 
life and society, may be made interesting and in* 
structive to all, irrespective of age or sex. It is not 
our opinion that a publication, in order to please 
women, must be other than high-toned and healthful. 
Indeed, we know from the large circulation of this 
Magazine—which is supported principally by ladies— 
that our fair countrywomen fully appreciate and de- 
mand a high order of literature. 

With the exception of the peculiar feminine fea- 
ture of the Fashion Department, the contents of the 
Magazine will continue to be as well suited to the 
sterner, as to the fairer sex. Graham’s is, in fact, a 
Family Magazine, with matter to please the grave 
and the gay, the young and the old. We are confi- 
dent that our efforts to afford pleasure and instruc- 
tion to our numerous readers will be successful, and 
meet with their entire approbation 


Dickens gives the following portrait of a true wo- 
man. We know very well the gay ‘‘ Bloomers’’ will 
not be disposed to recognize it. They desire some- 
thing of the more pronounced and vigorous order. 
We give it, therefore, with all due deference for the 
opinion of the strong-minded of the gertler sex : 

‘The true woman for whose ambition a husband’s 
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“love and her children’s adoration are sufficient ; who 
applies her military instinets to the discipline of her 
household, and whose legislative faculties exercise 
themselves in making laws for her nurse; whose 
intellect Las field enough for her in communion with 
her husband, and whose heart asks no other honors 
than his love and admiration; a woman who does not 
think it a weakness to attend to her toilet, and who 
does not disdain to be beautiful ; who believes in the 
virtue of glossy hair and well-fitting gowns, and who 
eschews rents and raveled edges, slip-shod shoes and 
audacious make-ups; a woman who speaks low and 
does not speak much; who is patient and gentle and 
intellectual and industrious; who loves more than 
she reasons, and yet does not love blindly ; who never 
scolds and rarely argues, but adjusts with a smile; 
such a woman is the wife we have all dreamed of, 
once in our lives, and is the mother we still worship 
in the backward distance of the past.’’ 

We wonder what does old Dickens (still alive) say 
to that idea of his wife, by her son. Perhaps he did 
not find her such a paragon. And yet this glowing 
belief of the child in the goodness of his mother is a 
beautiful thing. God preserve to us our fancies and 
imaginations. Without them, the hard, downright 
facts and realities of things would make the world a 
worse place for people to live in than it is at present. 

Washington Irving has stepped once more into the 
literary arena—his ‘‘ Woolfert’s Roost’’ is among the 
most agreeable books of the season, and we are delight- 
ed to recognize that clear and happy style so percep- 
tibly formed on that of the best of the English essay- 
ists of a past age. In reading him you are inevitably 
reminded of Addison and Goldsmith. In the present 
work there is a parallel drawn between the national 
characters of the English and the French, and this, 
admirably done as it is, will in the same way strike 
the reader as belonging to a bygone order of things 
which the lapse of time has somewhat altered. Our 
essayist says: 

‘The French are optimists; they seize upon every 
good as it flies and revel in the passing pleasure. 
The Englishman is too apt to neglect the present 
good in preparing against the possible evil. How- 
ever adversities may lower, let the sun but shine for 
a moment, and forth sallies the mercurial Frenchman 
in holiday dress and holiday spirits, gay as a butter- 
fly, as though his sunshine were perpetual; but let 
the sun beam never so brightly, so there be but a 
cloud in the horizon, the wary Englishman ventures 


forth distrustfully with his umbrella in his hand. 
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‘‘ The Frenchman has a wonderful facility at turn- 


ing small things to advantage. No one can be gay 
and luxurious on smaller means, no one requires less 
expense to be happy. He practices a kind of gilding 
in his style of living, and hammers out every guinea 
into gold leaf. The Englishman, on the contrary, is 
expensive in his habits, and expensive in his evjoy- 
ments. The ardent Frenchman is all for military 
renown. It is wonderful how the poorest French- 
man will revel on a bulletin. John Bull, on the 
contrary, is a reasoning, considerate person. If he 
does wrong, it is in the most rational way imaginable. 
He fights because the good of the world requires it. 
He is a moral person, and makes war on his neighbor 
for the maintenance of peace and good order and 
sound principles. 

‘‘The Frenchman’s habitation, like himself, is 
open, cheerful, bustling and noisy. He lives in a 
part of a great hotel, with wide portal, paved court, 
a spacious dirty stone staircase, and a family -on 
every floor. All is clatter and chatter. The Eng- 
lishman, on the contrary, esconces himself in a snug 
brick mansion which he has all to himself; locks the 
front door, puts broken bottles on his walls and 
spring guns and man-traps in his gardens, shrouds 
himself with trees and window curtains, exults in 
his quiet and privacy, and seems disposed to keep out 
noise, daylight and company. The French excel in 
wit, the English in humor; the French have a gayer 
fancy, the English richer imaginations. The former 
are full of sensibility, easily moved and prone to 
sudden and great excitement; but their excitement 
is not durable; the English are more phlegmatic and 
not so readily affected, but capable of being roused 
to great enthusiasm.”’ 

There is nothing new in this. It was said in vari- 
ous ways fifty years ago, and more. Time, as we 
have said, has been bringing the two nations together 
and softening down their differences ; though enough 
of these will always remain to justify a well written 
national parallel. 

Authors are very apt to complain of publishers, 
and the public to pity them, and join inthe cry. In 
Paris, however, the authors seem to have gained the 
upper hand, and treat the poor publishers with such 
despotism as should suffice to retaliate the wrongs of 
the entire republic of letters. 

Alfred de Musset, a celebrated poet and novelist 
of the present day, 2 man of true genius, brought 
first into notice by Mme. G. Sand, has arrived at such 
a point of caprice, that it requires as much persua- 
sion to get an article from him, as it generally re- 
quires to get a publisher to buy an article from a 
writer. 

Buloz, the editor of the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes,”’ 
having, by using as much influence as would have 
secured his election to the chamber of representatives, 
obtained De Musset’s promise to write a series of 

‘“¢ Proverbes,”’ or Dramatised ‘‘ Proverbs,’’ submitted 
to the followiug terms: 

One hundred frances a page, and as many bottles 





of brandy as he could consume whilst writing; be- 





sides which, in case inspiration should be stubborn, 
Buloz himself was required to sit by him whilst he 
wrote, in order to be ready to talk and smoke with 
the poet in his idle moments. One evening Buloz, 
who had left the poet finishing his work for that 
month’s magazine, sent up in the evening for 
copy. It was the very last moment, and the printers 
were without any. Musset returned the following 
note to the distracted editor : 

‘‘No copy, my good fellow, I’ve got no more 
brandy. Send me a bottle of brandy, fifty francs for 
segars, somebody to smoke with, and I’ll see what I 
can do.”’ 

Buloz dashed into a cab, stopped to buy the segars 
and the brandy, and drove as fast as he could to the 
poet’s. Then placing the desired articles upon the 
table, including the fifty francs, he sat down opposite 
him to magnetize him into writing. 

A printer’s devil waited to carry the copy, sheet 
by sheet, to the printing office. Musset stared at 
him, then coolly lighted his segar, and, having tried 
the quality of his brandy, proceeded to take his pen 
in hand and to write, as Buloz thought; but what 
was his despair when, at the end of a few minutes, 
Musset handed to him, not the expected proverb, but 
a most capital caricature of himself and his attendant 
devil. 

Musset laughed heartily at Buloz, but Buloz was 
in despair, for he didn’t care about being caricatured, 
but he did about his magazine. 

‘‘ Don’t get in a passion, mon cher,’’ said Musset, 
** you shall have your proverb, but if I were you, I 
wouldn’t go on with such a scamp as Tam. I’m 
very dear, and very extravagant, despotic as to pay, 
democratic as to work, for if I am not inclined, there 
is not a man, ay, or woman in the world who could 
force me. Depend upon it, I am a bad bargain.”’ 

With this speech, to which Buloz most cordially 
acqtiesced, Musset sat down and scribbled off the 
few pages that remained of one of his chef d’auvres, 
entitled, ‘‘Il faut qu’ une porte soit ouverte ou 
fermée,’’ (A door must be either open or shut), and 
Buloz and his devil disappeared, leaving Musset. to 
finish his brandy, smoke his segars, and squander 
his fifty franes. 


Now and then the papers have capital stories illus- 
trating extra-perfumed dandyism. The last of the 
genuine stamp, is subjoined. We believe it owes its 
paternity to a fair correspondent of Morris and Wil- 
lis’ lively and refined Home Journal. 

' “Mr. —— was in, just now, and told us the last 
new story about young , just returned from Paris. 
He has, it appears, two sets of embroidered shirts, 
one covered with roses, the other with violets. On 
the occasion of wearing either, he perfumes and pe- 
mades himself ¢orrespondingly, with ottar-gul on his 
hair and moustache for the rose shirts, v7o/ette for 
the violet. The other night he was dressing for? 
party, and, having perfected himself ¢ Za rose, sen’ 
in great haste to his laundress, who had all of botb 
kinds, and had not brought them home as expected 
The unlucky woman sent the only one that was done 
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and it chanced to be violet! ‘I’m dressed for roses, 
and they’ve sent me violet!’ exclaimed the poor 
youth, sinking back exhausted on a sofa, ‘and I 
wont go!’ And he did not go!’’ 


A gentleman of Connecticut the other day, shot 
one American eagle, and took another captive in a 
trap. If we were at war with any of those great 
powers, we should be apt to take the fact as one of 
sinister omen; and, indeed, looking at the rebuffs 
we have been meeting in the matter of annexation, 
latterly, and especially the aspect of the Cuban quar- 
rel, we don’t know but that there might be some- 
thing init. These two eagles were feasting on a dead 
pig, when Mr. Allen shot one of them, which mea- 
sured seven and a half feet along the outstretched 
wings. He laid a trap for the other, who came next 
morning to breakfast, and was taken, after a fierce 
resistance with his vans, beak and talons. He was 
even larger than the other, weighing 12} pounds. 
This of course is the bald-eagle, and we cannot but 
remember the words of Benjamin Franklin in refer- 
ence to this bird. He was opposed to the choice of 
the eagle as the national emblem, coming down upon 
the bird with all the dry sententiousness of his na- 
ture. He calls the bald-eagle ‘‘ a rapacious bird, of 
bad character, who does not get his living honestly, 
and a rank coward!’’ This is rather astounding; 
but certainly what follows is a little more 50. 
Franklin would ‘ prefer a turkey, as a true Ameri- 
ean bird!’? Well, we are ready to back the phi- 
losopher in the matter of bringing the electric fluid 
down on a string—we agree with Turgot in saying 
he forced the lightning from heaven and the sceptre 
from tyrants; but, as regards this question of the 
turkey, we are not with him. The turkey is too 
bad. We hope he was only in jest. A turkey, 
to be sure, is a good bird, and, in one sense, acts 
very well as the bird of America—it is a great 
and generally recognized bird on Thanksgiving Day. 
[t is worthy of being a national bird, edibly; but 
not emblematically. It shows too much of the white 
feather to be put upon our banner. We are sorry 
Benjamin ever spoke of the turkey. Nor, indeed, 
are we much more strongly inclined to agree with 
him about the gray eagle. As for the rapacity—the 
noblest birds are the most rapacious; and we have a 
sort of idea that the same may be very nearly pre- 
dicated of our own species—the unfeathered bipeds, 
as Plato calls us. Looking through the list of the 
greatest men, we find they were terribly rapacious, 
taking every thing they could lay their hands on. 
And it has been the same with nations. All great 
nations have grown great by rapacity. Then, for 
that eagle’s cowardice—we find that the one captured 
by Mr. Allen fought like a young king surrounded 
in battle and resolved not to be taken alive. If he 
had been able to finish his breakfast on the pig, the 
zulant gray might have had strength to beat off the 
man. All things considered, we are glad our em- 
blem is the eagle instead of the turkey. 





The following, told to us by the party interested, 
is a nice satire upon inflictions in the shape of bun- 
dles and boxes, which are frequently put upon poor 
drivers on stage routes; which, by the by, are daily 
getting beautifully less, thanks to the inroads of 
the iron-horse. Our informant says, while driv- 
ing on one of those routes, some years ago, he was 
hailed by an old lady from a farm-house, who re- 
quested him to take a bedstead and its accompa- 
nying clothing to the next village. This was a 
poser to his gallantry—the last-feather to break the 
back of his already overloaded coach; so he gently 
replied—‘‘ I should like to oblige you, ma’am, very 
much, but I am engaged to take a saw-mill aboard 
a piece ahead, and I would advise you to let the bed- 
stead, etc., remain until my next trip.’’ The old 
lady darted into the house, of course, as our inform- 
ant adds, with a very wicked shake of the head. 


The poet Bryant sings to the music of a rain storm. 
Let all the writers of hexameters about Nature listen 
to him, and mark the firmness, clearness, and simple 
truth of the veteran bard. There is nothing of the 
‘“mad faculty’? here—we can answer for it: 


‘¢ Who is not awed that listens to the rain 

Sending his voice before him? Mighty rain! 

The upland steeps are shrouded in thy mists, 

The vales are gloomy with thy shade; the pools 

No longer glimmer, and the silvery streams 

Darken to veins of lead at thy approach. 

0, mighty Rain! already thou art here, 

And every roof is beaten by thy streams, 

And, as thou passest, every glassy spring 

Grows rough, and every leaf in all the woods 

Is struck and quivers. All the hill-tops slake 

Their thirst from thee; a thousand languishing 
fields, 

A thousand fainting gardens are refreshed ; 

A thousand idle rivulets start to speed, 

And with the graver murmurs of the storm 

Blend their light voices as they hurry on. 


‘« Thon fillest the cirele of the atmosphere 

Alone; there is no living thing abroad— 

No bird to wing the air, no beast to wake 

The field ; the squirrel in the forest seeks 

His hollow tree; the marmot of the field 

Has scampered to his den; the butterfly 

Hides under her broad leaf; the insect crowds, 

That made the sunshine populous, lie close 

In their mysterious shelters, whence the sun 

Will summon them again. The mighty rain 

Holds the vast empire of the sky alone. 

Now slowly falls the dull blank night, and still, 

All through the starless hours, the mighty rain 

Smites with perpetual sound the forest leaves, 

And beats the matted grass, and still the earth 

Drinks the unstinted bounty of the clouds— 

Drinks for her cottage wells, her woodland 
brooks, ; 

Drinks for the springing trout, the toiling bee, 
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And brooding bird, drinks for her tender flowers, 

Tall oaks, and all the herbage of the hills.”’ 

It is not possible that we shall ever be enraged by 
a rain-storm again. 

There is a letter in the London Atheneum, in which 
the writer states the views of our American artist, 
Powers, on the subject of colored sculpture. Hiram 
is against all coloring. He says it destroys the spi- 
ritual and intellectual character of statuary, and 
gives it an animal property; contending that if the 
statues of the public galleries were painted with flesh- 
color and life-color, they would receive a character 
of grossness. and no lady would be found in the pub- 
lie exhibitions of seulpture, There seems a good 
deal of true criticism in that—-though we know that 
the Greeks were in the habit of painting and gilding 
their finest sculpture. It is very possible, indeed, 
that our feelings in this matter are a good deal in- 
fluenced by fashion and opinion. Philosophically 
speaking, why should the giving a little warm flesh- 
color to the figures of statuary make such a mighty 
difference? 


Dr. Arnold, the celebrated English schoolmaster, 
of Rugby, was aman of brave and original thoughts. 
He looked always to what was true, rather than to 
what was conventional, and frankly interpreted 
human feeling as he found it in his own nature. 
Though a man of peace and of the pen, he loved 
battles. His imagination was fired over the great 
pitched battles, ancient and modern, and he plunged 
into them with the spirit of Blount, in Scott’s ‘‘ Mar- 
mion.’’ He says that those who don’t love to read 
of such things, instead of being better people than 
their neighbors, are perhaps deficient in some excel- 
lent human faculties and feelings which the others 
possess. And, curiously enough, this old pedagogue 
was a great lover of romance! He says: ‘‘I have 
always looked on a man infected with this disorder 
of anti-romance, as one who has lost the finest part 
of his nature and his best protection against every- 
thing low and selfish.”” Who would have thought 
the schoolmaster had so much blood in him? He is 
certainly right. That nature is maimed of its facul- 
ties that refuses to give way to enthusiasms and 
phantasies. Man cannot live by facts alone, any 
more than by bread alone. The mind isa wonderful 
thing, and has a broad domain beyond the sphere of 
the realities. It must have dreams. 


‘¢ Life is of such stuff 
As dreams are made of.’’ 





Louis Napoleon has managed to astonish every- 
body—to astonish the crowned heads, as well as the 
peoples of Europe. When he first occupied the 
Presidency, the French had a somewhat contemptuous 
opinion of himself and his powers. They expected 
to be rid of him at the end of four years, and they 
laughed at the insignificant figure he was to cut 
during his term of office. In 1849 and 1850, the 
satirists, who were not yet muzzled, were pretty free 
with their songs and jokes; and, in a sort of operatic 








farce, performed in Paris about that time, one of the 
characters made the audience laugh consumedly with 
the following, which professed to sum up the history 
of the President’s term : 


‘* Four years he filled the Presidential seat: 
A great man, Sir. Eh, great? now, was he great? 
No matter, Sir; his valor’s known, I say. 
—His valor? He was valiant? Was he, pray? 
—No matter, Sir---his talent’s known full well. 
—His talent! Had he talent? Now, do tell. 
—No matter, Sir; that brown face ruled us all. 
-—~Eh, brown? And was he brown—or was he fair ? 
—No matter; he was President,. that’s all: 
All that I know about it, Sir, or care, 
Is, he was in the Presidential chair; 
The rest, of course, is neither here nor there !”’ 


The poor unprophetic Parisians do not laugh now. 
Their mirth is at an end. They are like the skull 
of Hamlet’s jester—quite chap-fallen. It is curious 
to consider that the intrigue and cunning of one who 
was looked on as a scamp, has baffled the policy of 
the old monarchies and the cause of freedom, alike. 
This shows the insecurity and rottenness of the Euro- 
pean condition. Napoleon is certainly destined to 
aid the cause of progress. His rise has shaken the 
old world out of a diseased and troubled sleep, and 
like his uncle, he will become an instrument of bene- 
ficial change. The Parisians will, one day, resume 
their old merriment. ‘‘ Rulers perish,” says Dela- 
vigne, ‘‘ but liberty lives on.”’ 





From a late English Magazine, we extract the fol- 
lowing characteristic scene, which is said te have oc- 
curred in the public saloon of the ‘* El Dorado,’’ San 
Francisco, sometime during the year 1852. It will 
be perceived that this time it was the biter who was 
bit. 


‘¢¢Bravo!—that was capital—hurrah!’ the mob 
shouted, and the shrill voice of a man, who was ener- 
getically protesting against something or other, was 
continually drowned in noisy bursts of applause. A 
peculiar circumstance had taken place here, in which 
the mob speedily performed the functions of judge 
and jury, and gave its verdict. 

‘A man in a black tail-coat and dark trousers, 
very clean and respectable, had come for seven 
evenings in succession to the same table, had watched 
the game for a while, until at last he produced a 
small canvas-bag from his. breast-pocket and laid it 
onacard. The card won on the first evening, and 
he emptied the bag on the table to count the money. 
It contained twenty-eight Spanish dollars, which the 
banker quietly paid him, and the ‘gentleman’ quit- 
ted the table with his earnings, without @eigning to 
tempt Dame Fortune again. On the second evening 
he returned, staked, and the card lest. With the 
greatest coolness he opened the bag, seized the cor- 
ners, shook out the money—and it contained pre- 
cisely the same sum as on the previous evening—and 
quitted the room. On the third, fourth, fifth and 
sixth evenings, the same story; the bankers began 
to know the man, and amused themselves about his 
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strange behavior: as usual, he lost, took up the bag 
and walked away. 

‘The seventh evening arrived ; it was just a min- 
ute after eight, and the one banker said, laughingly, 
to the other, ‘We have treated him too hardly, and 
frightened him away,’ when his comrade laughed, 
and the man in the black coat, without altering a 
feature, or paying any attention to the whispering 
and laughing, took his usual place, quietly watched 
the progress of the game till a quarter past eight, 
and then laid the bag all knew so well upon a deuce 
that had just been turned up. 

‘“‘A couple of cards were turned up without the 
two making its appearance; at last the three fell to 
the left, and to the right—a scarcely perceptible 
smile played on the banker’s lips—the two. The 
stranger turned deadly pale, but without uttering a 
syllable about the change in his luck, he stretched 
out his hand to the sack, and was on the point of 
opening it, in order to count the dollars, when the 
banker said, laughingly : 

«Let it be; I know how many are in it—eight- 
and-twenty. Am I not right?’ 

‘¢ ¢ Not exactly !’ said the man, calmly, and shook 
the silver out on the table. He then shook the bag 
still more, and a roll of bank-notes, slightly wrapped 
together, fell out. 

‘¢ ¢What’s that?’ the bankers cried in alarm, and 
the audience pressed curiously round. 

“* My stake!’ the man said, with apparent in- 
difference, as he unfastened the thread that bound 
the notes. 

‘« «Stop, that will not do!’ the banker cried, as he 
threw down his cards; ‘that’s false play; you only 
paid eight-and-twenty dollars on the previous eve- 
ning.’ 

“ ¢Palse play!’ the man shouted, and his eye- 
brows were menacingly contracted; ‘prove it, you 
shuffers; did I not lay the bag just as it is on the 
card? and have you ever refused to pay it un- 
opened ?’ ’ 

‘¢ «No! that’s all correct—quite right,’ said those 
around, who are always glad to oppose the banker, 
because they are firmly convinced that he does not 
play fairly, although they continually throw away 
their money. ‘He staked and won, and must be 
paid,’ others shouted. 

‘¢¢Qount your money—how much is it?’ said the 
banker, who had hurriedly exchanged a few words 
with the confederates seated opposite—‘ how much 
is it?? 

‘¢ Tn the first place, twenty-eight dollars in sil- 
ver,’ he said, calmly, while the bystanders laughed 
heartily, ‘then here in bank-notes, two, three, four, 
yes, eight hundred dollars, and then——’ 

‘« «What more?’ 

‘¢¢ A small bill on Dollsmith Brothers, as good as 
Silver, accepted and all—the money need only be 
fetched—for—three thousand.’ 

‘© «Three thousand?’ the banker yelled, starting 
in dismay from his chair. ‘Why, that would make 
nearly four thousand dollars altogether! Are you 
mad? Do you expect me to pay that?’ 








«Don’t I?’ the stranger asked in surprise; 
‘would you not have taken it if I had lost?’ 

‘“«<Of course he would—of course. Do you ask 
whether they would take it? Everything they can 
get, and a little more, too,’ shouted the voices round 
the table. ‘He must pay!’ 

‘* *Gentlemen!’ the banker protested, in the poor 
prospect of turning their hearts—‘ gentlemen, this 
person staked every evening for the entire week ——’ 

*« ¢ And lost every time,’ another interrupted him; 
‘I have been present several times, and have heard 
so from others, and he never made the slightest 
objection.’ 

‘« ¢ But that was only eight-and-twenty dollars.’ 

‘¢» And if it had been so many thousand, all the 
same,’ 

‘¢¢ But do let me finish,’ the banker shrieked, 
with aspen lips and furious glances; ‘ he only shook 
out twenty-eight dollars on the table and kept the 
paper back.’ 

‘¢ « Prove that I ever had acent more than twenty- 
eight dollars in the bag,’ the etranger exclaimed, 
contemptuously ; ‘ you wont get off by such excuses.’ 

‘¢ ¢Why did you not keep the bag as well, compa- 
nero?’ laughed a Spaniard, who stood near. ‘ We 
always stick to everything that is staked.’ 

‘* «Tf he had lost again, no more than the con- 
founded dollars would have come out of the bag,’ the 
banker growled 

** ¢ Possible; but itean’t be proved,’ the surround- 
ing playerslaughed ‘You must pay up.’ 

“<«Hanged if [ do,’ the banker shouted, and 
struck the table with his first; ‘this is a new sort of 
robbery you are trying upon me; but you’ve come 
to the wrong customer—I wont pay !’ 

‘¢ «]’ve lost two hundred dollars to you in the last 
half hour,’ a tall, gigantic Kentuckian shouted, as he 
elbowed his way to the table, ‘and was forced to pay 
up tothe cent. Ifyou refuse to pay that fellow, you 
must fork over my money again.’ 

‘*¢ And mine too!’ a multitude of voices ejacu- 
lated. ‘I’ve lost too—I too—ten dollars—fifty— 
five-and-twenty—a pound of gold—out with the 
money if he wont pay.’ 

‘* Another banker from an adjoining table had in 
the meanwhile come up, and had whispered a few 
words to his comrade during the height of the tumult. 
The loser for a time refused, but at last yielded to 
his persuasions, and took up the money to count it, 
while both carefully examined the notes and bill. 
There could be no objection raised against either, 
and with a heavy sigh the banker paid the money, 
which took all on his table, as well as several packets 
of gold-dust, which the stranger carefully cut open, 
examined, and then weighed at the bar. All was in 
order; and conecaling the money in various pockets, 
he thrust what remained into the mysterious bag, 
and then quitted the room, after bowing his thanks 
to the szrrounders, which were returned by a thun- 
dering hurrah and shouts of applause. 

It is a curious coincidence, that, in the present 
year, 1855, the days of the week and date of the 
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month, as well as the dominical letter, and all the 
movable feasts of the year, are correspondent exactly 
to those of 1849—so that frugal Mrs. Toodles, who 
have saved their old almanacs, need not go to the 
expense of buying new ones. 

It is highly interesting to turn over again and 
again those histories, biographies and other books 
which concern the great men—the bold and bright 
spirits that worked so well for the establishment of 
our nationality. Such books may be said to contain 
much of the inspiration of succeeding literature, they 
are so full of sterling sentiment and fine suggestion. 
Everything said by those departed great men is said 
with an earnestness that preserves the interest of 
their words even to our own times. Thomas Jeffer- 
son, writing to Randolph in 1775, says, ‘‘ Believe me, 
dear sir, there is not a man in the Brilish empire, 
who more cordially loves a union with that British 
empire thanI do. But, by the —— that made me, 
I will cease to exist before I yield to a connexion on 
such terms as the British parliament proposes; and 
in this I think I speak the sentiment of America.’’ 
Again writing from Paris, in 1786, he says: ‘We 
should take care not to think it for the interest of 
that great continent to press too soon on the Span- 
iards. These countries cannot be in better hands. 
My fear is they are too feeble to hold them, till our 
population can be sufficiently advanced to gain it 
from them piece by piece.’’ These words are as 
Sresh to day as they were seventy years ago. In his 
‘‘Memoir,”’ Jefferson gives some highly interesting 
suggestions on the subject of Congressional eloquence 
which should not be lost (but is lost) on the legisla- 
tors of our day. He says, ‘‘It is really more ques- 
tionable, than may at first be thought, whether 
Bonaparte’s dumb legislation, which said nothing 
and did much, may not be preferable to one which 
talks much and does nothing. I served with General 
Washington in the Legislature of Virginia, before 
the Revolution, and during it with Dr. Franklin in 
Congress. I never heard either of them speak ten 
minutes at a time, nor to any but the main point 
which was to decide the question. They laid their 
shoulders to the great points, knowing that the little 
ones would follow of themselves.”’ Jefferson’s opin- 
ions respecting Cuba must necessarily be peculiarly 
interesting just now. Writing to President Monroe, 
in 1823, he says, ‘“‘I candidly confess that I have 
ever looked on Cuba as the most interesting addition 
which could ever be made to our system of states. 
The control which, with Florida Point, this island 
would give us over the Gulf of Mexico and the coun- 
tries and Isthmus bordering on it, would fill up the 
measure of our political well-being.” 

There are people in the world who physic them- 
selves to death. We have known men to flee to 
pills for relief from every kind of ill. They had 
what may be called a pill-mania. Some of these 
pill-devourers would present a startling sum total, 
could they give in round numbers the amount 
taken during a lifetime. We recollect of hearing 











of one man, in the Western part of New York 
state, the total of whose pill-taking was recorded 
as follows: In twenty-one years he took 226,934, 
which is at the rate of 10,806 per year; or, twenty- 
nine per day. He began, however, it would seem 
with a moderate appetite, which increased as he 
grew older; for, during the eight years preceding 
his death—of course he died—he swallowed pills at 
the rate of seventy-eight per day! Inone year, just 
before he shuffled off his pill-coil, he took not less 
than 51,590! The most surprising part of the story 
is yet to be told: in addition to all the pills above 
recorded, this victim swallowed, at various times, 
some 50,000 bottles of mixtures. These facts were 
obtained, we would add, from a respectable apothe- 
cary, near where our medicine-maniac lived from 
boyhood to death; and who furnished him with all 
he wanted in his line. There is a question in our 
mind, whether the respectable apothecary, as afore- 
said, was not an accessory to the murder of his pro- 
fitable customer; for, that he was murdered, would 
seem to be a fixed fact. 

We have been much struck with an old English 
ballad of the time of Cromwell. The poetry written 
in England, before the bastard classicism of the Pope 
school had been introduced from France, by Charles 
II., was of a bold, though sometimes a mannered and 
extravagant order. Its expression was, in general, 
very free and figurative, and some of the prevalent 
fancies or conceits, when well expressed in the plain 
English of the people, have a very happy effect. 
There is much of the old English spirit in the follow- 
ing—the epithets and figures are fresh and forcible, 
and the fine extravagance of the soldado—one of the 
fiery cavaliers of the time doubtless—is well carried 
off : 

‘¢Tell me no more of peace, 
Tis cowardice disguised ; 

The child of fear and heartless ease, 
A thing to be despised. 


‘* Let daffodils entwine 
The seely shepherd’s brdéw; 

A nobler wreath I’ll win for mine— 
The laurel’s manly bough. 


** May garlands fitter show 
- On swains who dream of love, 
And all their cherisance bestow 
Upon the whining dove. 


* T’}l have no dove—not I! 

Its softness is disgrace ; / 
I love the eagle’s lightning eye 

That stares in Phebus’ face! 


‘‘T marked that noble thing 
Bound on his upward flight, 

Scatter the clouds with mighty wing, 
And breast the tide of light! 


‘«Scorning the things that creep 
Prone-visaged on the earth, 
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To eat its fruits, to play, to sleep, 
The purpose of their birth. 


‘¢ Such softlings take delight 
In Cynthia’s sickly beam ; 

Give me a Heaven of coal-black night, 
Slashed with the watch-fire’s gleam! 


‘* They doat upon the lute, 
The cittern, and the lyre ; 

Such sounds my ear do little suit— 
They match not my desire. 


‘The trump-blast—let it come, 
In shrieks on the fitful gale~ 

Let the charger’s hoof beat time to the drum, 
And the clank of the rider’s mail! 


‘¢ Not for the heaps untold 
That swell the miser’s hoard— 
I claim the birthright of the bold, 
The dowry of the sword! 


‘‘ Nor yet the gilded gem 
That coronet’s the slave ; 
I clutch the spectre diadem 
That marshals on the brave !”’ 


In all this there is the ringing, peremptory tone of 
the soldier—overstepping perhaps the modesty of the 
peaceful muse—but still true to the lyric essor. 

The young poets of the present day, it will be re- 
marked, seem to be coming back to this peculiar 
style. They practice the same wild freedom of 
speech, and impetuosity of metaphor, conveyed ina 
very pure, strong vernacular, and they fling aside 
the last remnant of the Georgian metrical canons 
with which the older and more English fashion had 
been overlaid. We believe the Frenchified correct- 
ness introduced by Pope and others greatly marred 
the native strength and subtle inspirations of English 
poetry. There was a certain wildness and irregu- 
larity in these, something like nature’s own, which 
were ill exchanged for the clearness, regularity and 
sententiousness of the succeeding school. 

For the future, our poets will all try back—as 
hounds do when they have lost the scent in the 
chase—and employ themselves in deepening the 
courses of the early lyric rills. 


Tae Way or Writing Mopern Romances.—Al- 
bert rode with the speed of an arrow to the garden, 
sprang like the wind from his steed, climbed like a 
squirrel over the hedge, writhed like a snake through 
the palings, flew like a hawk to the arbor, crept up 
to her all unseen, threw himself passionately at her 
feet, swore frantically that he would shoot himself, 
was, however, immediately heard, seated himself in 
blessed delight at her side, sank on her bosom, swam 
in a sea of bliss—all this was the work of a second! 


A letter-writer thus embodies the ery of the New 


One of the great financiers of Paris, whose only 

relaxation is the sumptuous repasts, with which he 

twice a day solaces himself, had within the last few 

months been obliged to have recourse to a physician. 

Gout, dyspepsia and headache had entirely deprived 

him of the power of enjoying his gastronomic passion. 

At length, when he recovered and called for his 

physician’s account, he was startled by the huge 

amount of daily visitations, and actually swore as he 
flung the druggist’s account from him. There was, 

however, no help for it, so the druggist’s bill was set- 

tled, and the physician dismissed, his pockets swollen 
by his big fee. 

‘Take care of what you eat,’’ said he, as a gra- 
tuitous and parting piece of advice, ‘‘and you will 
not have to send for me again.”’ 

These last words made a deep impression on tho 
calculating mind of the financier. The first result 
of his cogitations was to dismiss the whole of the 
kitchen establishment. Having accomplished this, 
the worthy banker sent for the most renowned che/- 
de-cuisine, who had just been discharged by a re- 
called Russian Prince, and gravely spoke to him in 
these terms. 

‘* Monsieur,” said he, ‘‘I have just discharged my 
cook, because, to his unfitness and ignorance, the 
physicians have attributed my iate illness. I will 
now engage you, at a salary of five thousand francs 
a year, but on this condition, that if ever I have to 
pay either doctors’ or apothecaries’ bills, they shall 
be deducted from your wages. That is but just, 
since, according to the physician, all illnesses spring 
from the kitchen. 

‘But,’? added he, waving his hand majestically, 
and settling his waisteoat around his portly person, 
‘‘as I do not mean to be made either the victim of 
the doctor or the cook, I must tell you that I weigh 
two hundred and seventy pounds. At this weight I 
must be maintained, for if I vary one single pound 
in a month, you shall be immediately discharged.”’ 

The cook, nothing daunted, accepted these condi- 
tions, and still triumphantly holds his place, and at 
an increase of salary. The secret by which he main- 
tains his power is said to be, that he has formed an 
alliance with the doctor, and that every now and 
then a judicious dose is administered, disguised in 
some of those mysterious French sauces with which 
the French officers were made, at the siege of Metz, 
to devour, without knowing it, the leather breeches 
of their commander. 


We forget in what exchange—or, indeed, if in any 
exchange at all--we have seen the following, which 
is a translation from the German of Pfeffel, and 
which, considering the nature of German humor in 
general, cannot be called bad. It is, in fact, a very 
funny little thing—caleulated to make a grave man 
smile and jolly boys laugh. So we head it 


SYMPATHY IN DISTRESS. 
A SONNET. 
Well, they are gone; my fortune first departed, 





York news-boys: Raldbunetimepressningdishing ! 
(Herald, Tribune, Times, Express, evening edition.) 





And then my right good friends went after it- 
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Went all together, as the swallows flit 

After the summer—parasites false-hearted ! 

My servants next gave notice they should quit, 

And did so; my intended then, the maid 

I worshiped, also went off—in a fit 

Of laughter, at my impudence she said! 

My dog, too, fied; and is there none, ah, none 

To stay with me, poor cat, but thou alone? 

Let’s grieve together ; but I’ve left, at least, 

One little crust—we’ll share it in our woe. 

‘¢T knew I smelt that crust !’’ says Puss, and so, 

Snaps it and scampers off, after the rest! 

A few years ago, and it was the simplest matter in 
the world to advertise. Three lines, stating your 
business and address, did the thing. A neat little 
wood-cut of a house, a cow, a hat, or a book, accord- 
ing to what it was you wanted to get or to get rid of, 
helped the unliterary to your necessities. Now itis 
very different—advertising is an art—everybody ad- 
vertises, and there is as much competition in the dra- 
matic construction of an advertisement, as there is 
in the dramatic construction of a comedy. Every 
trade, calling and profession, has so accumulated, 
that it is like pushing through a crowd to get now 
before the public. The public too, accustomed to 
column after column of advertisements, has become 
disdainful, forgetful, skeptical, and is not to be 
caught by the very first bait thrown out for it to 
nibble. There is nothing but persevering, like the 
angler, and watching which bait will bring most fish 
into your basket. The routine of advertisements 
(proper) may be classed pretty nearly as follows: 

first Day. Public sees it mechanically with his 
eyes, but his mind’s eye don’t take it in at all. 

Second Day. The public sees the advertisement, 
and says that’s the advertisement I saw yesterday— 
but doesn’t read it. 

Third Day. The public reads it. 

Fourth Day. Public reads again, conning over 
and comparing prices with other advertisers. 

fifth Day. Public cuts out the advertisement and 
shows it to his wife. 

Stzth Day. Wife thinks it the cheapest thing she 
ever heard of, 

Seventh Day. Public gives his wife his purse, and 
goes and buys. 

The world wasn’t made in a day, nay, it even took 
seven ; just as many as it does to instill an advertise- 
ment into the mind of the somewhat obtuse public. 
Now, much depends on the style of the advertise- 
ment; most of the great merchants have a diterateur 
prvetie to their establishment, who taxes his brain 
with every week, inventing a new advertisement for 
his patron. The only poets that get paid, are the 
poets who spin verses to immortalize pills, poultry, 
shoes, candies and hats. 

The most obscure historical facts are brought for- 
ward to prove the efficacy of a lotion—the most un- 
known geographical names are set down to dignify a 
vegetable pill; the most renowned orators are afflict- 
ed with catarrhs to enhance the value of cough 
lozenges. Queens, emperors, statesmen, celebrities 





of all kinds, are made to forward the interests of 
hair-dressers and hatters—a public catastrophe is a 
perfect godsend to your puff-writer and adver- 
tiser; through it he drags his one leading idea, tack- 
ing to some horrible calamity at sea a puff of a life- 
preserver, or to some railroad accident peremptory 
advice to insure your baggage and your life. 

Advertisements vary in tone. Some are obsequi- 
ous; some dignified and sincere, (apparently ;) whilst 
many are contemptuous and defiant, as though the 
ignorant public were scarcely worthy of being told 
where—it might find blacking to black its boots. 

The names of great artists who, at various times, 
have created a furore, are the common coin of ad- 
vertisers—Sontag slippers, Alboni hats, and Jenny 
Lind everythings, run for months through the columns 
of the papers—of course, none of these ladies had 
seen or heard of any of these articles they were thus 
patronizing, but it did them no harm to lend their 
names, and their names insured the first great object 
of the advertiser, the reading of the advertisement. 

The quantity of advertisements created the sublime 
art of puffs, by which the unwary reader is inveigled 
into reading a half column of most interesting matter 
without at all foreseeing what he is coming to in the 
end—namely, an imperative injunction to use none 
but Pillgarlick’s pills, at the peril of more “‘ aches 
and pains’’ than you would care to encounter. 

Poetry, as we have said before, has been called 
from celebrating heroic deeds, as in former times, to 
celebrate in modern times pastry and pomatum. 
But both prose and poetry have had their day, and 
newspapers have proved inefficient. 

The new way of puffing is to write a book, ay, a 
whole three hundred pages, actually printed, stitch- 
ed, bound and published, with all the semblances of a 
real actual literary work, as a wax figure is like a 
real person, but which, like that wax figure, wants 
both heart, head and life, this seeming book being 
nothing more than a puff in four hundred pages, in- 
stead of fourteen lines as heretofore. 

Such are all life-biographies of living people, whe- 
ther actresses, editors, or knights-errant—though the 
book sells and brings some comfortable profit that 
is only a collateral object, the real object is to bring 
the person thus apotheosized into notice, and to fix, 
for the future, the attention of the public on all his 
‘‘ sayings and doings’’ and speculations. 

Sometimes blame instead of praise is a good adver- 
tisement or puff, and a good hatter will do you more 
good than your best friend. ‘‘Oh!’’ exclaimed Ull- 
man, the cleverest showman in the world, and who 
best knows how to pull the puppet strings to please 
the public—‘‘oh! what shall I do to get up a litile 
opposition—here is nothing but praise, and praise, 
and praise—Madame Sontag will die under it in @ 
week, and be forgotten in a fortnight.’’ 

So he quarreled with Alboni, and in the excite- 
ment of an artistic war, public curiosity and public 
gullability were kept on the alert. 

When all mummeries and pufferies have been ex- 
hausted, choose yourself a powerful enemy, put him 
in a great passion, and let him advertise you. This 
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is the last discovery in the sublime art of gaining the 
public ear, and raising the public sympathy. This 
is a utilitarian age, everything is turned to some ac- 
count; why not make use of yourenemy; your best 
revenge will be to let him help you to make your 
fortune. That’s the way things are done now-a- 
days. 


Campbell, the poet, has a line which runs smoothly 
in the road of an alliterative couplet, and is very 
much quoted. It is, however, a plagiarism—one of 
his plagiarisms; for your poets fillibuster a little too, 
and appropriate ideas and turns of expression which 
have been long in, the possession of others. The 
poet of Hope, says: 

‘¢ Like angels’ visits, few and far between.” 


But Blair had said: 
‘¢ Visits 
Like those of angels, short and far between.”’ 
And here we have sepulchral and didactic Blair also, 
on the hip. He pilfered from Mr. Norris, a Scotch- 
man, who, in 1711, wrote: 


‘¢ Like angels’ visits, short and bright.’’ 


Now the process of theft in this matter, has deterio- 
rated the poetry. The earliest written is the best. 
Blair’s imitation stands next, and Campbell’s is the 
worst. With all his fine taste, the latter has enfee- 
bled what in Blair is correct and forcible. He only 
gives one half of the image; that is, the rarity of the 
visits; he leaves out the drightness, and also omits 
the brief apparition. His line has two qualifica- 
tions, and they mean the same thing. ‘‘ Few and 
far between’’—is merely tautolagous. Campbell 
was betrayed by the alliteration, which was always 
a charm in our language; and the line is therefore 
among the heaviest in all his poetry—though it does 
not sound so. 


The following letter, written 44 years ago by the 
veteran Lieutenant General Winfield Scott, then a 
captain in the army, is remarkable as evincing a 
consciousness of the power to do something which 
should make him aname. The last sentence is pro- 
phetic, 

June 18, 1811. 


‘‘T believe we have very little village news to 
give you, nor do I know what would please you in 
that way. Of myself—that personage who fills so 
large a space in every man’s owm imagination, and 
so small a one in the imagination of every other—I 
can say but little; perhaps less would please you 
more. Since my return to Virginia, my time has 
been passed in easy transitions, from pleasure to 
study, from study to pleasure; in my gayety for- 
getting the student, and in the student forgetting 
my gayety. I have generally been in the office of 
my friend Mr. Leigh, though not unmindful of the 
studies connected with my present profession; but 
you will easily coneeive my military ardor has suf- 
fered abatement. Indeed, it is my design, as soon 
as circumstances will permit, to throw the feather 


“ Petersburg, Va., 


out of my cap and resume it inmy hand. Yet should 
the war come at last, my enthusiasm will be rekin- 
dled ; and then who knows but that I may yet write 
my history with my sword ? 
Yours truly, 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Lewis Epwarps, Esq.’’ 

Paris presents most artistic incidents and objects. 
Nowhere in the world is every thing better done, 
Literature, art, science, pleasure, pain, sickness, 
death, are done up’in Paris to very perfection. 
Every morning offers something novel, which every 
noon and night continues; the novelty being perfect 
in all its points, or phases; in its details, and in its 
ensemble. Suicides are (shall we say it?) charm- 
ingly acted, at times; conceived and executed in 
altogether a most unexceptionable manner. Of one 
in particular we recollect to have heard, which will 
bear recording. It was of a man whose body was 
one fine morning fished up from the Seine. In one 
of his pockets was found a paper, on which the fol- 
lowing lines were written, by evidently a trembling 
hand. 

‘She is twenty. I am twice her age. It is long 
since I saw her for the first time; she then smiled 
upon me with the innocence of childhood, and her 
sweet little’hands played with my hair. 

‘*She is twenty this day—and I am tack al 
hands are more timid, and her angel eyes are abashed 
when I look upon her. Why? 

‘*T would almost wager this child of twenty loves 
me; for I have seen her weep, have seen the tears 
in her eyes when any danger has threatened me. 

** And I[!—But I am forty—and she is twenty— 
yesterday she was not so. 

‘Ts she not too young for me, or am I not too old 
for her? . 

‘‘Tt is better to terminate this business. 

‘IT destroy myself, not because I am forty, but 
because she is only twenty.”’ 

Who but a Frenchman would have thought of div- 
ing into a damp death, as this man did, for such a 
cause? A cause which embodied merely the differ- 
ence between twenty and forty! 

The story tells another truth. Frenchmen do ter- 
rible things for as small a cause as any other nation 
in the world. It would have been far better for the 
‘poor fellow whose case we have presented, had he 
taken the maiden of twenty to his forty year old 
arms, and lived a life of love with her. But he was 
a Frenchman, and thought differently. The twain 
would have been far more comfortably off, in a sweet, 
smiling home, than as things turned out—he an un- 
sightly suicide, on the boards of the Morgue, and 
she—in all probability—a gibbering maniac! 

Some curious and well-authenticated instances of 
prophecy have been recorded in the profane annals, 
and not the least remarkable is one concerning the 
fortunes of the Bonapartes, as spoken by Madame 





Letitia Bonaparte, the mother of all the family. In 
the London Magazine for 1823, there is a notice of 
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the death of Madame Mere. The writer says: 
‘* Her last words were singular, and as it is not im- 
possible they may one day turn out prophetic, we 
give them a place in our record for more purposes 
than mere amusement.’’ He then makes his state- 
ment, the substance of which is, that, the evening 
before her death, the old lady said to Maria Bel- 
grade, her waiting woman, ‘‘Go to Jerome, he will 
take care of you. When my grandson is Emperor 
of France he will make you a great woman.’’ She 
also said to Col. Darley: ‘‘ Never forget my grand- 
son, What you and he may arrive at is beyond my 
discerning. But you will both be great.’’ In read- 
ing these words the reader will be apt to remember, 
and quote the lines used by Tom Campbell’s High- 
land seer, as highly appropriate to the venerable 
Corsican mother: 


«Tis the sunset of life gives me mystical lore, 
And coming events cast their shadows before.”’ 


But, it is to he observed that Madame Mere had the 
young Napoleon always in her eye. He was living 
then in the palace of his grandfather, the Emperor 
of Austria, and she, who was so accustomed to the 
vicissitudes and strange turns of the world, would 
be disposed to foresee some future violent change, 
which would lead the French people to dijve out the 
Bourbons and demand the son of their most glorious 
chieftain. She always thought of Napoleon II. 
But he, poor silent consumptive, died in 1832, and 
people said the Napoleonic chances were buried with 
him. Such was the general conviction. But some 
of the Bonapartes still cherished the belief that re- 
mained with the old woman to the close. Louis Na- 
poleon ever clung to the idea of his future luck with 
a tenacity which was universally laughed at; and, 
certainly, but for the wild republican movement of 
the people, in 1848, it would have continued to be 
laughed at tothe end. But Louis knew the French 
hated the House of Orleans—he knew they had, 
attempted the life of Louis Philippe over a dozen 
times—and felt there were good chances ahead. We 
believe there are others ahead, also, and that of such 
chances he stands in well-grounded fear. 

Jenny Lind is coming out again. She has al- 
ready been induced to break through what seemed 
to be a final resolution to appear no more in 
public, and has been singing in Dresden and 
elsewhere; and now it is stated that she is fairly 
in for a London engagement. Those who have seen 
and heard her since her marriage say ‘she still 
sings with the old spirit and abandon, but with 
less power—especially in those high notes to which, 
as we all remember, she used to go up, as to a pin- 
nacle, and there achieve the most beautiful feats of 
human sound. These exquisite soarings were the 
result of extraordinary spirits and energy; and time 
haschanged her. Her marriage and want of practice, 
and, perhaps, some disappointment, have taken away 
the old zerve, and her forte now lies in the soft 
middle or lower notes, which indeed are those which 


not have lost so much as people suppose. . At all 
events, she has gained two little children, and there 
is no doubt that in her matronly character, she will 
find herself just as popular, wherever she goes, as she 
was in her finest days when she traveled 
‘¢In maiden meditation fancy-free.”’ 

It is not impossible she may pay us another visit, and 
bring the picaninnies along with her. 

TuRNING THE TABLES.—The San Francisco papers 
are greatly exercised on the subject of a couple of 
Frenchmen, who have established, in that city, a 
ladies’ dress-making establishment, cutting and 
making the ladies’ dresses with their own hands. 
The Golden Era says: 

‘‘Mantua-makiirg has doubtless its attractions, 
which may be considered of weight in its selection 
as a profession by man. The mantua-maker is the 
female tailor, and as such, has to tend to the selec- 
tion, proportion, and adaptation of their garments; 
to measure, and not in the mind’s eye either, their 
fair proportions; to become cognizant of slight im- 
perfections, that they may be remedied; to bask in 
their smiles, alternately courted and condemned ; 
the purveyor of their little whims and fancies in 
attire. Fancy the position of rober and disrober for 
a knight of the waist and skirt! The old saw about 
a man never being a hero to his valet, is applicable 
here, for a woman can never be a divinity to her 
dressmaker. What an infinite variety of tests a man 
milliner has at his command to try the qualities of a 
woman, and then the scandal and small-talk he 
would have to listen to! Humiliating as the thought 
is, of being reduced to such a profession, it has its 
counterbalancing attractions it must be confessed, 
and tempting ones they are, too.’’ 

How much easier some people find it to say asmart 
thing than atrue one! Now, there is not a shadow 
of reason why a man should not make a lady’s dress, 
as well as her shoes. It is notorious that women 
scarcely ever learn to cut and fit any kind of a gar- 
ment, and that nearly all of even the best female 
dressmakers spend tedious hours over a customer, 
clipping, basting, pinning, ‘‘ taking in,’’ and “ letting 
out,’’ until the patience of both is exhausted. And 
then, after all—as our American ladies know too 
well—a new dress scarcely ever comes home that 
does not have to be taken back, and ‘tried on,’’ and 
‘‘altered,’’ two or three times. We take it as an 
encouraging evidence of the progress of civilization, 
and good taste, in the Golden State, that our French- 
men dressmakers have been enabled to establish 
themselves there, and have often wondered why it 
had not been done long ago in the Atlantic cities. 


: 
—— 


Eneuish Hexameters.—Somebody calls English 
Hexameters, the Muse in corsets and crinoline. 

The average existence of great empires, from in 
fancy to final dissolution, has been about two thou 
sand years. England and France are now in the 
last centuries of that period. 





touch the heart most, after all. So that Jenny may 
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Chateaubriand says, ‘‘ Poets are like birds; every 
noise makes.them sing.’’ The poets of England are 
just now singing at a great rate; the battles of the 
Crimea have made them vociferous. Alfred Tenny- 
son, Alexander Smith, Sydney Yendys, Gerald Mas- 
sey, C. Mitchell, Robert Hardwick, Westland Mars- 
ton, George Bell, G@. R. Theobald, appear in the 
London Atheneum and other periodicals as the 
names of those who have written about the war with 
a dithyrambie and lyric effusion. 
with all its blunders, has wonderfully roused the 
British muse. A feeling of military fervor runs 
through the great mass of the population, and the 
young bards express the popular inspiration. But 
it must be observed that it is the prose letters from 
the Crimea, that have most powerfully touched the 
national feeling. The simple, direct soldierly style 
of these letters has, in a thousand instances, stirred 
the general heart like the sound of a trumpet, and 
it is from the epistles of those who have least preten- 
sions to literature, that the most animating phrases 
and sentiments have been extracted. A world of 
pluck and simple pathos has been elicited by that 
Crimea business, and poetry is taking full advantage 
of it. -The English mind is roused from its semi- 
torpor by the war, and the influence on literature by 
the continuance of the struggle must be a very pow- 
erful one. Storms purify and vivify the atmosphere. 
When the storms of war begin to lower over our own 
‘‘ Peloponessus,’’ there is no doubt that our national 
intellect will feel itself roused and inspired in a de- 
gree far beyond that of any monarchy in the world. 
It is to be observed that those English lyrists sing 
with a mere military enthusiasm. They do not seem 
to see the true issues of the war. They will not see 
that England is in a false position, standing with the 
tyrants. They do not call on her to take her true 
position on the side of human liberty and the suffer- 
ing peoples. 
will never be balanced and peaceful, and England 
powerful and honored, till the oppressed nationalities 
shall have put down their despots. But the war will 
soon teach them all this. If the Czar shall succeed 
in defeating the western powers, the English demo- 
cracy will call for other allies than Louis Napoleon 
and the Emperor of Austria. The lyric expression 
of the poets will then find another and a grander 
tone—one that we can sympathise with. 

Professor Agassiz is on the side of Professor Henry 
in the Smithsonian discussion, and opposed to the 
idea of diverting the funds of the institution into the 
channel of a library. The London Atheneum, we 
perceive, is of the opinion of these professors, con- 
tending that the publication of scientific researches 
and discoveries, which may be thus communicated 
all over Europe and the world, is the truest and best 
way of promoting knowledge among mankind. 

We see it stated that Chateaubriand got from the 
Paris paper in which was published his ‘‘ Memoirs 
d’Outre Tombeau,’’ over $19,400 for that work— 
about $100 for each daily part. Lamartine got 


That campaign, 


They do not seem to know that Europe | 


$10,000 for his ‘‘Confidences,”’ and George Sand 
(Madame Dudevant) is to get $26,000 for the ‘ His- 
tory of her Life.’’ We suspect Barnum and his Life 


will go beyond them all, in the matter of nett pro- 
ceeds. 


It is stated in the English newspapers that Miss 
Martineau is extremely ill. Her disease is an en- 
largement of the heart, and she does not know how 
soon she may be called away. Miss Martineau is 
now between fifty and sixty years of age. Her con- 
stitution was always a delicate one, and some years 
ago, she quacked herself a good deal with mesmerism 
and the water-cure, and seemed to be under the in- 
fluence of hallucinations. She was always a very 
plain woman, of solitary, self-relying and masculine 
habits. Some twenty years ago the people of Fra- 
zer’s Magazine used to represent her in their custo- 
mary wood-cuts, sitting by the fire watching the boil- 
ing of a saucepan, with a huge, ugly cat, perched on 
her shoulders. Along with her other infirmities, she 
wanted the sense of taste. But, in spite of much to 
make her misanthropic, she always showed a humane, 
kindly disposition, full of the warm affections, and 
loving to the poor and suffering of the community. 
She was a brave spirit, and actually refused a pen- 
sion which the British minister offered her, in her 
sickness and poverty. She said she could not sanc- 
tion a system which so heavily taxed the poor of 
England. This alone would make a noble epitaph. 
The only other instance we know, of such a refusal, 
belongs to the French poet Beranger. He also 
refused a government pension. 

Our life is a contest, in which victory is death— 
says the poet. But then some people would rather 
not conquer. 

Napoleon said in 1812: ‘‘In my dictionary, the 
word impossible cannot be found.’’ At a later date, 
he probably procured a more perfect copy, 


There is a right good story just now going the 
rounds about Macaulay, the historian. With the 
literary curiosity of a man who knows that there is a 
good deal of character and suggestion in the ballads 
of the people, he bought a roll of these lately from a 
lad who was hawking them about the street. Pursu- 
ing his way along the street, he soon became aware 
that the hawker, joined by a number of other boys, 
was following him. At last, he reached the steps of 
his club, and turning about, asked with an angry 
dignity, why they all followed him? Did he not 
pay for the ballads? “All right, gov’nor,’’ replied 
the foremost of the lads, “‘ but we was only waiting 
till you begin to sing!” 


A Suarp IpeAa.—Sooner than marry a woman of 
fifty, I’d take two at five-and-twenty. 


—_——— 





en isou—in stanza 3d, line 5th, page 349, for 
“twirling’’ read “ twiring.” 
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UNITED STATES. 


Congress —California—Oregon—New Mezrco. 


Some important business has been transacted in 

Congress since the date of our last Summary. On 

6th February, the Senate passed a bill appropriating 

$300,000 for opening the mouths of the Mississippi, 

and on the same day it passed the French Spoliation 

Bill connected with the American vessel General 

Armstrong. On 7th, the House passed the Texas 

Creditor Bill, reduced in amount from $8,500,000 to 

$6,550,000. On the 9th, in the House, the enacting 
clause of Colt’s Extension Bill was struck out, and it 
has received its quietus for the present. On 10th, in 
the Senate, a bill was passed giving bounty lands to 

the Indians in the service of our armies; and in the 
House, the patent of Moore and Haskell’s harvesting 
machine was treated as Colt’s had been. The Hon. 
Augustus Casar Dodge was appointed by the Presi- 
dent, Minister Plenipotentiary at the court of Madrid. 

On 12th, the House took up the Senate’s joint resolu- 
tion authorizing the President to make Gen. Scott a 
Lieutenant General, and passed it by 126 to65. On 
13th, in the Senate, Mr. Douglas reported the bill 
from the House, establishing a line of subterranean 
telegraph to the Pacific, merely granting the right of 
way. On 15th, in the Senate, Mr. Seward introduced 
a bill, regulating the carriage of passengers in steam- 
ers and other vessels. It was laid over. A bill 
was passed increasing the salaries of Supreme Court 
Judges. The Foreign Relations Committee reported 
in favor of giving Commodore Perry $25,000 for his 
services. The Pacific Railroad Bill came up and 
Mr. Douglas’ substitute, proposing Northern, Cen- 
tral, and Southern routes, was accepted as an amend- 
ment. On the 16th, the Senate laid on the table the 
bill for the relief of the owners of the General Arm- 
strong. On 19th, Pacific Railway Bill passed in the 
Senate. In the House, on 17th, the Ocean Mail 
Steamer Appropriation Bill was passed, securing the 
Collins’ Line; and the President sent in his veto of 
the French Spoliation Bill. On 19th, the House at- 
tempted to nyllify the veto; but failed, not having a 
two-thirds majority. On 20th, Mr. Cass, in the Sen- 
ate, made a long speech drawing attention to the 4 
declarations of the French Emperor and Lord Clar- 
endon that the policy of the European allies had not 
alone reference to the Turko-Russian question, but 
to every other question of international import that 
may arise.in both hemispheres. This had reference 
te the President’s desire to obtain ten millions from 
Congress to be used at his discretionin any approach- 
ing emergency. In the Senate, on 2st, the report 
of the Conference Committee, fixing $7,500,000 as 
the sum of the Texas Appropriation, was agreed to. 
In the House, the same report was agreed to. The 
Passenger Bill, introduced by Mr. Seward, was 
passed. On 23d, after a fierce debate on the subject 
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United States officers, arrested in any state while 
employed under the law of the federation, to claim 
their trial in a United States court. In the House, 
on 24th, the Civil and Diplomatic Appropriation Bill 
(having attached to it, as an amendment, Mr. Let- 
cher’s proposition that the duties on almost all arti- 
cles imported into this country be reduced twenty 
per cent.) was passed to a third reading by a majority 
of 52. That parenthetical enactment is of the high- 
est national importance, and will produce a certain 
industrial and social revolution in this country. By 
it, this nation repudiates the doctrines of protection. 
On 26th, in the Senate, General Cass presented to 
Congress the sword of General Jackson, which the 
latter had’ presented on his death bed to General 
Armstrong. The Post Office Appropriation Bill was 
passed. In the House, the bill granting a right of 
way for all plank and railroads through the terri- 
tories was passed. The sword of General Jackson 
was accepted as enthusiastically as in the Senate, and 
it was agreed that 100,000 copies of ali the speeches 
delivered on the occasion be printed. On 27th, in 
the Senate, copies of the last orders sent to the Al- 
bany sloop of war, were received from the Navy 
Department. It is assumed that the vessel has 
perished. The House bill was passed reducing and 
modifying the rates of postage. After Jan. 1, 1856, 
all letters must be prepaid by stamps; and a regis- 
tration of letters containing money or drafts is pro- 
vided for. Inthe House, the Naval and Fortifica- 
tion Appropriation Bills were passed; and Mr. Wal- 
bridge of New York—at the end of a speech in which 
he set forth the political condition and crisis of the 
old world—proposed a resolution, by which Congress 
should declare the resolution of this country to main- 
tain its neutral rights in war and permit none of the 
belligerent powers to meddle with our shipping, or 
to extend their system of government to the lands or 
waters of this hemisphere. ‘ 

The latest news from New Mexico, says the Indians 
are becoming very troublesome. At Puebla, in De- 
cember, fourteen men were massacred by the sav- 
ages, and several women and children carried off. 
The inhabitants of Santa Fe expected an attack from 
the Apaches. The First Dragoons had a battle with 
the Indians at Sacramento mountain, where twelve 
of the savages were killed, and Captain Stanton and 
three privates fell on the side of the U. 8. army. 
Governor Garland had called out five companies of 
volunteers, and it was felt that decisive measures 
should be taken to put down the Indians. 

The news from the Pacific state have been of the 
average character. The miners were in want of 
water. At Sonora city Edward Crane Griffiths, born 
in England, murdered a Mr. Keslep, and confessing 
his guilt, was hanged by the people. At Los Angeles, 
two men named Brown and Alvitre, were seized by the 
people and hanged for thecrime of murder. The In- 





of Nebraska and slavery, a bill was passed, enabling 
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dians of the north of California were in a starving con- 
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dition. Five white men were murdered by the Kla- 
math Indians. The steamer Pearl, being on her way 
from Marysville to Sacramento city, and endeavoring 
to outstrip another vessel, the Enterprise, her boiler 
burst and killed over forty of her passengers. The 
people of Carson Valley have memorialed the Legis- 
lature of California, and the Congress at Washington, 
asking to be admitted within that state. 

In Oregon the Legislature had removed the seat of 
government from Salem to Carvallis, and a joint 
resolution had passed the Council providing fora 
committee of both Houses to prepare a state constitu- 
tion to be submitted to the people for their adoption. 
Oregon expects to be a state in time to vote for the 
next President. 


NEIGHBORING STATES. 
MEXICO. 


Reports from Mexico say that the rebellion of 

Ivarez is prospering. It was said a provisional 
government was about to be formed at Acapulco with 
that general at its head, and that the people of 
Tehuantepec had declared in his favor. Generals 
Moreno and Comanfort were at Acapulco, and pre- 
paring with Alvarez to march northward to try con- 
clusions with the troops of Santa Anna. It is said 
some of the troops of the latter deserted to Alvarez. 
It will be some time before we shall learn the true 
nature and result of those revolutionary movements. 


CUBA. 


In the beginning of February, the Island of Cuba 
was agitated by an alarm sounded from Havana, by 
Captain General Concha, who declared there was a 
conspiracy, and the fillibusters were on the point of 
landing on that ever faithful island. Edicts were 
immediately issued; the soldiery stood to their arms 
everywhere; Cuba was placed in a state of siege and 
blockade, and martial law declared the law of the 
colony. Four battalions of six companies each have 
been organized at Havana, and every precaution is 
taken to prevent a Yankee surprise. On the first 
alarm an English squadron, commanded by Admiral 
Fanshawe, showed itself before the Moro, to the great 
comfort and assurance of the CaptainGeneral. Some 
French war ships appeared on the occasion, and 
those European allies gave unmistakable assurance 
of the assistance which Spain may expect from them 
in any attack on the Queen of the Antilles, Concha 
reviewed the troops at the capital—the English ad- 
miral being present—and issued a proclamation in 
which he told them, and all loyal citizens, that they 
would probably be soon called on to fight against a 
horde of pirates and buccaneers, coming from the 
United States against them. Several arrests have 
taken place, and all Cubans, who wish well to the 
cause of Cuban liberty, have reason to feel the strong- 
est fears for their own. Meantime, no buccaneers 


have reached the island. Not a corsair has come - 


within the range of the strongest telescope. The 
fillibuster armament is still somewhere below the 
horizon of the Captain General. 





PERU. 


The din of arms has ceased in Peru. General 
KEchenique, late president of that state, is now in 
New York with his family, and expects to live there 
along time. Castilla has taken his place, and begun 
by liberating the slaves of Peru, except those who 
had fought for Echenique. For those liberated, the 
owners will be paid by government. He has also 
sent steamers to Ecuador, Bolivia and Chili, to bring 
back those Peruvians expatriated by the late presi- 
dent. Echenique was elected in 1850, and has been 
nearly four years in office. It is said he was latterly 
very rapacious, and we may suppose that he has not 
come away to live amongst us without some money 
in his purse. 

HAYTI. 


In Hayti, the emperor and empress, the great 
peers, army and aristocracy of the land, lately cele- 
brated, with the most imposing pomp and circum- 
stance, the fifty-second anniversary of Haytien In- 
dependence. Faustin the first received the addresses 
of his parliament and the congratulations and felici- 
tations of all officers and public functionaries. The 
peerage wore splendid uniforms covered with orders 
and gold lace, and an imperial and plentiful banquet, 
with its flowing wines and its fervid eloquence, 
crowned the festive solemnities of that grand occa- 
sion. The Haytien dynasty felt all the happier 
that the American business at Samana was all over, 
and the hopes of the Yankee nation disappointed by 
the vigorous interference of the English and French 
consuls. At the banquet ceremonies of this anniver- 
sary the noble Duke Ironsides (Cotes de Fer), the 
Count Red Cap and General Milord, were particu- 
larly distinguishable. 


AUSTRALIA. 


The news from this British Colony is interesting+- 
it is the intelligence of rebellion against the author- 
ity of the mother country. The miners of Ballarat 
are the men who have sounded the first note of revo- 
lution. They associated themselves into a Reform 
League, ‘or the purpose of resisting the imposition 
of the license-fee, which enables them to go in and 
dig for gold, and called on all holders of licenses to 
burn and destroy them. They also called on every 
man in all the working districts to come and enrol 
himself in the League. At the Ballarat meeting, 
the speukers and the audience were, for the most 
part, armed, and everything bore the revolutionary 
aspect of the old revolutionary times we read about. 
The miners had attacked a military detachment 
coming up from Geelong to restore order. On 2d 
of December, Commissioners Reed and -Johnson, 
supported by the soldiers and police, came among 
the angry diggers, and demanded their licenses. 
The cry of the latter was, ‘‘ We will not have drawa 
swords and fixed bayonets.’’ ‘ Where is the Gover- 
nor?” «Send up Sir Charles Hotiim?” «We 
want justice, and we will have it!’”? The Commis- 
sioners tried to parley. The people gathered ina 
body on a neighboring height, Bakery Hill. The 
military were cautiously drawn back to their barri- 
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caded camp. On Bakery Hill the diggers were 
shouting, and lashing up each other’s spirits. They 
carried their fire-arms in readiness, and enrolled 
their names in a large book. The sailors were en- 
rolled in a distinct body, and squads of men were 
going through the manual exercise. A body of the 
troops was subsequently attacked at a place called 
the Gravel Pits, and eight of the diggers were ar- 
rested. Almost the entire military force of the 
colony—horse, foot, and artillery—was being con- 
centrated at Ballarat. Government will try to put 
down the diggers. But in the end the diggers will 
probably put down the government. 

THE OLD WORLD. 

THE EUROPEAN WAR 


Generals January, February and March, have 
been fighting on the side of the Russians, according 
to the anticipations of Prince Menschikoff. The 
English armament has been reduced by hardship 
and disease to less than 12,000 men—forty thousand 
of their soldiers having been put hors du combat, 
by sickness or death in battle, in the space of six 
months. Along with the hospital at Scutari another 
is about to be established for the Allies at Smyrna. 
Such has been the weakness of the English force, 
that two French divisions have marched to the right 
of Lord Raglan’s position, and occupied the siege 
works in that quarter. The French numbered about 
68,000 men. The Russians continue to make sorties 
against the works of the Allies, doing great mischief 
and carrying off English and French prisoners. 
The artillery of Sebastopol continues to roar vehe- 
mently, and the Russian defences are always seen 
swarming with men. The Czar continues to send 
large bodies of men into the Crimea. His plan is 
said to be—first, to crush the Turkish army under 
Omer Pasha that has landed at Eupatoria, and then 
attack the French and English armies and drive 
them into the sea. He hopes everything from his 
grand ally—Disease—which is every day diminish- 
ing the strength of his enemies. The allied fleets in 
the Black Sea have declared that sea and the Sea of 
Azof in a state of blockade. On 7th January Prince 
Gortschakoff at Vienna agreed, on the part of the 
Czar, to renew negotiations on the basis of the four 
points. At the close of January the Diet of Frank- 
fort decided on placing the entire federal army on a 
war footing. Prussia holds back from the alliance 
of Austria, England, and France; but puts her own 
splendid army in an independent state of readiness. 
The Western powers have been striving to form an 
alliance of the European governments against the 
formidable power of Russia. Sardinia has entered 
it, and agreed, for an English subsidy, to send 15,000 
Piedmontese and Italians to the Crimea. England 
and France will protect Sardinia against any revo- 
lutionary moyement of the Italian patriots, and pro- 
tect Austria Also against a Lombard revolt. Odessa 
has been newly fortified in the most formidable 
manner by the Czar; and the fortifications of Kaffa, 
Anapa, Kertsh and Sujak Kale, are repaired and 
strengthened. The Czar’s two sons were again ap- 











proaching the Crimea, and it was expected that, on 
their arrival, a series of vigorous assaults would be 
made on the Turks and the position of the Allies. 

In England the disasters of the war have been 
fatal to the Aberdeen and Neweastle ministry, and 
it has disappeared. Lord Palmerston is now Pre- 
mier of England, and Lord Panmure his Secretary 
of War. Palmerston is over seventy years of age, 
and his ministry contains many of those men who 
formed the last. It is not possible that this change 
of ministers can correct the vices of the British mili- 
tary system, and retrieve the fortune of the war. A 
violent outery has been raised in England against, 
the aristocracy of the war-system. The men of the 
House of Commons have declared that system rot- 
ten. Prince Napoleon arrived in France from the 
Crimea, full of complaints of the generalship of the 
French army; and the Duke of Cambridge arrived 
in England declaring, that though the English sol- 
diers fought bravely, the English army had no fit 
commander. Latest accounts say that the French 
army before Sebastopol is growing impatient and 
discontented, and about 400 of the Zouaves were 
sent away prisoners to Constantinople, on account of 
their mutinous spirit. 

The Sultan of Turkey has proposed a national 
voluntary loan throughout his empire. The Czar 
has issued a new supply of paper money, payable 
three years after the end of the war; and has also 
sent down to Sebastopol a supply of lassos for catch- 
ing English and French soldiers, and pulling them 
prisoners into the fortress. The English have begun 
their railway from Balaklava to the camp, and re- 
ceived the explosives necessary to blow up the Rus- 
sian ships lying under water at the entrance of the 
harbor of Sebastopol. The Czar has turned the 
English missionaries out of Poland, and sold their 
property to carry on the war. 

From Spain come murmurs of an approaching Car- 
list insurrection. It was reported that Cabrera had 
entered the country. A motion of want of confidence 
in the ministry of Espartero was brought forward in 
the Cortes—but it was unsuccessful. 


CHINA. 

Affairs in the South of China continued in the 
same critical condition, and the Canton authorities 
had applied to the American and English consuls 
for assistance. The trade of that port was com- 
pletely suspended, and the siege of the city was still 
obstinately carried on by the insurgents. The long- 
vexed question as to the payment of the arrears of 
export duties on tea at Shanghai, claimed by the 
Imperial government, has been settled. The United 
States Commissioner, Mr. McLane, has awarded one- 
third of the duties to the Chinese insurgent superin- 
tendent. The followers of the Tae-ping Wang have 
been swarming in the Macao Passage with 350 craft 
of various sizes, and have surrounded the city by 
land and water. The war in the North seems to 
have gone to sleep. Nankin and Pekin are resting 
on their arms. There is certainly room enough in 
that region for both parties—the Manchows and 
Mings. 











Review of New Books. 


—— 


Eastford; or Houschold Sketches. By Wesley 
Brooke. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1 vol. 
12mo. 


The author of this volume, who conceals a well 
and widely known name under the alias of Wesley 
Brooke, has avoided the most common materials of 
romantic interest, and endeavored to make his book 
a representation of the common aspects of New Eng- 
land life and character, It is needless to say that 
the field is large and rich, and has been but imper- 
fectly worked heretofore. It is, in fact, the exhibi- 
tion of the life of a New England town through the 
characters of its prominent people. We have nothing 
like it, in our literature, for fidelity to the actual 
facts of Yankee life. The characters, though strongly 
individualized, are still representative. The author 
has happily seized the traits both of the past and 
present generation, and the interest of the volume 
depends in no small degree on the exhibition of the 
struggle, now going on in every New England vil- 
lage, between old and new fashioned opinions, prac- 
tices and people. The clergyman, the physician, the 
lawyer, the politician, the trader, all have to meet 
the champions of new views in theology, in medicine, 
in law, in politics, in reform, in social life. The 
author leans to the conservatives—loves to give them 
the best of the joke and the argument, and is more 
thoroughly genial in depicting them than in portray- 
ing their opponents; but he still represents the lat- 
ter, not as mere embodied opinions, but as men and 
women, and some of the scenesin which they appear, 
and carry on the duel of controversy, are quite dra- 
matic. 

The hero and heroine of the novel have the same 
rigid truth to actual life which characterizes the 
other personages. Considered as playing the leading 
parts in a novel, they may be deemed unromantic ; 
but looked at as persons who are disposed to perform 
their duty, and to build up characters which will 
make them respectable and respected, loved and loy- 
ing, they are quite admirable. They illustrate the 
beauty of the good old homely virtues of life, rather 
than the crowning moments of ecstatic passion. 

The style of the volume is pure, sweet, graceful 
and vigorous, indicating a practiced hand in com- 
position. It is equal to all the demands of descrip- 
tion, narration, conversation and discussion, varying 
with unobtrusive and flexible ease. with the varia- 
tions in the writer’s moods, and with the changes in 
his incidents. The power of description is quite 
noticeablé. The account of the shipwreck, and the 
scenes in the woods of, Maine, are especially vivid 
and true, 

We trust that a volume which appeals to so healthy 
a taste, which is conceived and executed with so 
much felicity, and which is capable of being re-read 
with as much tranquil pleasure as attends its first 
perusal, will not want readers in a country like ours. 





Nothing can operate against its popularity but the 
popular craving for stimulants in this class of com- 
position. 


The British Poets. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 


The last volumes of this collection of classics—one 
of the most extensive and important ever undertaken 
in America, and in elegance of execution worthy of 
its English model—are devoted to the works of 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Keats and good old Dr. 
Watts. The edition of Wordsworth is in seven 
volumes, and is the most complete which has ever 
been published. It contains the tragedy of The 
Borderers, all Wordsworth’s later poems, and the 
long poem published after his death, entitled ‘‘ The 
Prelude.’’ In the general beauty of its mechanical 
execution, it excels even the elegant London edition 
published by Moxon. The printing is perfect—there 
being hardly a word in the whole seven volumes 
which does not stand out distinctly to the eye. The 
critical biography of Wordsworth is the production 
of James Russell Lowell, and is one of the best speci- 
mens of his beautiful and melodious prose. The 
diction is dotted over with those shining points of 
imagination and humor which lend such attractive- 
ness to his prose style. A series of biographies, 
conceived and executed with the skill and raciness 
which characterize this of Wordsworth, would be one 
of the most popular books in the department of lite- 
rature to which it belongs. As regards the poetry 
of Wordsworth, it is needless to speak. It will stand 
as long as people are attracted by poetry which deals 
with the primitive sentiments of the heart, and the 
loftiest ideas of the mind. It purifies, ennobles and 
exalts as well as delights. 

The edition of Coleridge is in three volumes, in- 
cludes his dramas, and his translation of Wallenstein, 
and is reprinted from the last and best edition, edited 
by his accomplished daughter. The biography is 
supplied by the American editor, and great industry 
is evinced in collecting from all quarters the facts 
which illustrate his life and character. The exhibi- 
tion of the unprincipled acts into which he was led 
by his habit of opium eating, is almost tragic. 

Keats is given in one volume, with an exquisitely 
written life by Mr. Lowell. The biography of Watts 
is, of course, a reprint of Southey’s, and indeed it 
would be difficult to obtaina better. It ig altogether 
the justest estimate of Watts as a poet, as a theolo- 
gian, and especially as a man, which we have read. 

Little, Brown & Co.’s collection of the poets 
already amounts to over fifty volumes, and when 
completed will be an honor to their enterprise and 
to the public taste. The form is®octo-duodecimo, 
and each poet can be had separately. The price is 
exceedingly cheap, being only seventy-five cents a 
volume. No expense is spared, either in the print- 
ing or editing, to make the collection the best that 
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has ever been published. We understand that Mr. 
Lowell is to edit Marvel, the Ballad Poetry, and 
some other volumes of the series, in addition to those 
he has already completed; and we are promised an 
edition of Chaucer, which probably will surpass any 
English edition in the accuracy of its text. 





History of the Origin, Formation and Adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States ; with 
Notices of its Principal Framers. By George 
Ticknor Curtis, In two volumes. Vol.1. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 8vo. 


This valuable work fills a gap in our history. The 
materials for its thorough treatment are ample, but 
Mr. Curtis is the first who has attempted to combine 
them in a connected narrative. The present volume 
ends with the meeting of the Convention. In respect 
to learning, industry, judgment, and a conscientious 
regard for truth in fact and principle, it cannot be 
too warmly commended. It seems to us, however, 
to lack that vigorous grasp and vivid perception of 
the subject as a whole, which distinguishes the his- 
torian from the annalist. ‘The style, though elabo- 
rately ‘‘correct,’? has not, in the course of four 
hundred pages, a single word which indicates the 
modifying action of the writer’s own mind. It is all 
prairie. The sketches of character, admirable of 
their kind, are still outsidé sketches. With these 
defects, the work is yet worthy the attentive study 
of every American citizen. It is a well arranged 
storehouse of important facts, which we fear are not 
familiarly known to the present generation; and 
although we could have wished that the author had 
made his work more attractive to the general reader, 
by presenting the results of his research and reflec- 
tion in a more condensed and impressive form, we 
still think that those who read for matter and not 
for delight will find the book as interesting as it is 
instructive. 


Notes on Duels and Duelling. Alphabetically ar- 
ranged, with a Preliminary Historical Essay. 
By Lorenzo Sabine. Boston: Crosby, Nichols 
& Co. 1 vol. 12mo. 


This is an interesting volume, the result of much 
careful research, and executed with no small ability. 
The alphabetical arrangement of the names of the 
combatants enables the reader to turn at once to any 
duel in which he is especially interested. The 
American instinctively seeks, in such a volume, for 
accounts of four duels—viz. that between Hamilton 
and Burr, that between Randolph and Clay, that 
between Decatur and Barron, and that between 
Graves and Cilley. These are described at great 
length by Mr. Sabine. The Historical Essay on the 
general subject, and the Appendix, containing the 
opinions of eminent men on the practice, are quite 
valuable. Ther# would seem to be little doubt that 


& volume prepared with so much care, on a subject 
so curious ahd interesting, must be successful in ob- 


taining readers. We perceive that it has passed to 
a second edition. 





The Illustrated Natural History. By the Rev. 
J.G. Wood, M.A. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers. 1vol. 12mo. 

This is an attempt to combine in a book for gene- 
ral readers, the accuracy of science with the popular 
qualities of style and description which characterize 
the most noted works on Natural History. The 
author justly complains that the books similar in 
their object to his, are incorrect in classification, are 
defitient in explanations of the meaning and deriva- 
tions of scientific words, and are strangely inaccurate 
in many of the accounts of animals, and in the accom- 
panying illustrations. The volume is not merely 
made up from books, but is, in some degree, the re- 
sult also of personal observation. The wood-cuts, to 
the number of four hundred and fifty, from designs 
by Harvey, are capital. The volume may be com- 
mended to all lovers of natural history, especially to 
the young, as a very interesting, attractive and accu- 
rate work on the subject. 





Mazxims of Washington ; Political, Social, Moral 
and Religious. Collected and Arranged by John 
Krederick Schroeder, D. D., a Citizen of the 
United States. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1 vol. 12mo. 

It is hardly appropriate to call the selection of 
passages from Washington’s writings, composing the 
present volume, by the name of ‘‘ Maxims.’’ How- 
ever valuable, important, and worthy of being stu- 
died, they do not generally come within the definition 
of the word. Without quibbling however about the 
title, the book itself is admirable, and will, we hope, 
be extensively circulated. The topics under which 
the selections are grouped, are government, liberty, 
independence, the constitution, national prosperity, 
national policy, agriculture, commerce, manufac- 
tures, the arts, the revolutionary war, national de- 
fence, national education, friendship, benevolence, 
patriotism, domestic life, religion, philanthrophy, 
and many others. Asa convenient record of Wash- 
ington’s opinions, as a general, statesman, citizen, 
and Christian, it should bé generally read and pon- 
dered. 


Clovernook Children. By Alice Cary. With En- 
gravings. Boston: Ticknor & Kields. 1 vol. 
16mo. 


. Among the women of genius who have written for 
children, few have done it with more skill and felicity, 
and with such a deep and true sympathy with their 
feelings, and understanding of their wants, as the 
accomplished authoress of the present volume. Her 
quickness of sensibility and imagination, her capacity 
to throw the whole force and freshness of her mind 
on every subject she undertakes, is finely evinced in 
these juvenile stories. The fact that they are sofiened 
memories of the experiences and observations of her 
own childhood, lend a certain ideal beauty to the 
whole, not often observable in children’s stories. 
Alice Cary has also lately published a complete col- 
lection of her poems, with many admirable additions. 
We purpose next month to review the volume. 


























































Longchamps—Nuns and Notorieties—Longchamps of 
the present day—Mantillas—Shawls—Scarfs—F ashion 
Plate—Dresses—How Made—Materials and Trim- 
mings—Sleeves and Under-Sleeves—U nder-Spencers 
or Jackets—Collars—Bonnets, crape, silk and straw— 
Gloves—Gloves and Eggs—-Powder—-Gold-dust—- 
Louis XIII.’s 
Initials—Mens’ 


Chair-—-Handkerchiefs-—-Names, 
Handkerchiefs—U nder-Sleeyes—Ba- 
bies’ Garment—Bubies’ Robe—F lowing-Sleeve—Un- 
der-Skirt—Faney Work—Queen Victoria—Lent and 
the Empress Eugenie—Parfiller—Mme. de Genlis— 
Mme. Adelaide—Weddings, American, English, Ital- 
jan, and French; a in Five Acts—Court 
Trains and their Consequences, Riches and Luxury. 


Drama 


Paris is a strange place, its inconsistencies are 
enough to bewilder all sober-minded people. Here, 
during the week preceding Easter, a grand procession 
of carri@ges and well-dressed “ folk’’ parade, up and 
down the Champs Elysées, displaying a1! the new 
inventions of the conclave of milliners, dress-makers, 
perfumers, shoemakers, embroiderers, etc., ete., and 
which all the rest of the world are to copy. The 
Parisians wander up and down this promenade, gayly, 
and with smiling faces, the vanities of this world 
being uppermost in their thoughts, never thinking 
that originally this procession was a pilgrimage, and 
instead of a worldly féte, a religious penance. 

Yes, at the end of Champs Elys‘es, stood formerly 
the Convent of Longchamps— here holy nuns, with 
voices of unearthly beauty, cultivated by the greatest 
masters, sang the penitential psalms, and chaunted 
the solemn music of passion-week. The court of 
Louis XIV. took it into its head to go and join these 
harmonious nuns in their devotions, and say its 
prayers in the artistically arranged chapel, made to 
look like a beautiful representation of the Entomb- 
ment. At first, every one went in sad colored 
dresses and, on Good Friday, actually submitted to a 
slight sprinkling of ashes, though they dispensed 
with the sack-cloth, but soon, very soon, this decor- 
ous behavior degenerated into a rivalry of pomp and 
show. Vanity came into play, as it always will 
where there is a large assembly of ‘‘ fair women and 
brave men,’’ and though they still went to hear the 
chaunting and to do penance, they proceeded to 
he convent in magnificent attire and splendid equip- 
In Louis XV.’s time, Longechamps had 
‘horoughly changed its aspect, and the gay proces- 
sion was made more brilliant by notorious but 
sumptuous young ladies, who certainly never dream- 
ed of entering achapel. So at last, in after years, 
the time and place of the Longchamps procession 
remained the same, but the convent ceased to be 
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frequented and the nuns to sing. Now, there is no 
longer any convent, and from what was a religious 
observance, has sprung the present promenade at 
which takes place the great change in the cut and 
color of mantle, dress and bonnet, and which are 
called Modes de Longchamps. 


MANTILLAS AND SHAWLS. 


This, of all months in the year, is the most puzzling 
one for fashion, the caprices for which it is renowned 
appearing to have passed into the weather; sometimes 
it is summer, then balmy spring, now gloomy winter 
scowls. With such perpetual change it has become 
very difficult to know in what way to dress—velvets 
were too heavy at one part of the day, whilst a few 
hours later, even furs were in requisition, then the 
cashmere shawl, so soft, so light, and so warm, has 
taken the place of the winter mantle, a sort of inter- 
mediate step, preparatory to the summer cloaks and 
mantillas not as yet in vogue. 

A favorite shawl is made of a square of the very 
finest French cashmere, all round it is laid one of the 
broad plush ribbons of a color to haymonize with the 
shawl. Very light plush shawls have been made of 
two colors, forming, as it were, lining, for instance, 
gray outside, and cherry color within, haying a 
fringe to match. These shawls being without seam, 
can be worn on both sides indifferently. A great 
novelty is a black silk shawl, made of gros de Tours, 
a soft, thick silk, which has a very deep fringe of 
black silk and gold—many of these fringes are nearly 
halfa yard deep. These shawls, which have some- 
thing of the richness of the east, are called Schals 
Arabes. Other fringes are made for black silk shawls 
of black chenille intermixed wiih jet, perhaps in 
better taste than the mixture of gold, for street wear. 
These last shawls, patronized by the Empress, are 
called Schals Apdaloux. 

The black silk scarf, ever graceful, but which had 
been for some time set aside, has again made its ap- 
pearance, accompanied, however, by a novel trim- 
ming. ‘The scarf is trimmed all round with a broad, 
black guipure lace, which lace, before it is put on to 
the scarf, is lined with Florence silk, either dark 
blue, green, or violet-—small bows of black velvet 
with long ends falling over the lace, are placed at 
the top of the trimming—nothing can be younger 
or more elegant than this searf, cailed echarpe 
Mathilde. 

Plaid cachemire scarfs, and white cachemire searfs 
with deep, white silk’fringes, are also much in 
vogue 
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OUR FASHION PLATE. 


Green silk dress, with four flounces eut on the 

straight way of the stuff, and put on wich very little 
fullness. On each flounce are three rows of fringe, 
two close together, the other considerably above the 
fringe is also put round the waist of the dress. The 
waist is made in the newest slyle, en bretelles, and 
erminated by a bow of ribbon, both behind and in 
front. The bonnet, if such a name can be given to 
the small coverings for the head now worn, is of 
brown satin and red velvet. The other figure 
wears a figured China silk, the dress has eight 
flounces each bordered with brown silk, varying in 
width according to the width of the flounce—the 
waist is made in a most becoming fashion, which we 
recommend to the attention of our fair readers for 
the muslin dresses of the coming summer. White 
silk bonnet trimmed with roses and blonde, white 
cachemire shawl. 


DRESSES, AND HOW THEY ARE MADE. 


Flounces are gradually coming in again with the 
spring silks and summer muslins. All dresses, how- 
ever, of moire antique or other rich silks that are 
now made, are without flounces and richly trimmed 
with velvet. We have seen the spring bar’ ge dresses, 
all of which have flounces; many of these have on 
each flounce arabesque borders in black velvet. Vel- 
vet appears destined to supersede the satin flowers 
and stripes on the baréges of last year. Spite of the 
change taking place in the materials, black is still 
the prevailing colors for trimming and ornament— 
black velyet and black lace are applied to every 
thing. 

One of the newest dresses made by Mme. Camille, 
for the spring, is composed of gray pow/lt de sote, 
made with four flounces. On each flounce were five 
small feather fringes in gray and white; between 
each row of these fringes was embroidered in white 
floss silk a row of large spots, which looked like large 
pearls. The waist, made en basquine (polka), was 
trimmed and embroidered to correspond. The sleeves 
tight to the elbow were terminated by five small 
frills matching the flounces. The basquine was closed 
to the throat, and buttoned with large, round pearl 
buttons, linked one to the other by a gold chain of 
exquisite workmanship. The collar and under- 
sleeves for this dress were of old point lace. 

A new style of silk just imported from Lyons, has 
flounces of white and black lace woven into the silk, 
so as actually to imitate the lace, in a way scarcely 
to be imagined. One of these dresses in purple 
moire antique, had four black lace flounces, and it 
actually required the touch to discover that they 
formed part of the silk, and were not lace at all. 
Another, this was not made up, represented a white 
lace dress over pink satin, had a most elegant ap- 
pearance. Muslin dresses will almost all be worn 
with white basques—many will be made for morning 
wear, with thick jaconet skiris, of fine dimity, scol- 
loped and embroidered all round. 

There is no variety in sleeves, or rather every va- 








wrist. Under-sleeves are, therefore, of course an 
absolute object of necessity not of taste, and the 
dresses worn almost universally open in front, render 
it necessary to wear elegantly embroidered chemi- 
settes or habit shirts. 

There is, by the bye, a fashion much to be criti- 
cised and avoided, peculiar to the United States, 
that is, the fashion of pinning a collar on to a dress. 
Now the collar and sleeves should be attached to an 
entire loose jacket, over which the dress should be 
worn. There are many good reasons to be given for 
this fashion, such as not losing the collar in the 
street, not having the under-sleeve come down into 
your soup-plate ata public table, eic., ete., but one 
alone should suffice for its adoption, that is cleanli- 
ness. 

Let our ladies reflect that, especially in winter 
they wear day after day the same dress, and that 
consequently the same lining comes in contact with 
their skin, long after the lining has become soiled and 
dusty. Now if cleanliness is next to godliness, let 
us have fresh, white muslin jackets next to the pure, 
fair skins, and no more j inning or contriving to keep 
together what can all be put on at once. 


BONNETS. 


No change in bonnets is true and yet not true, for 
they are so very fanciful, both in shape and trim- 
ming, that almost every thing graceful and pretty 
may be called the fashion. The principal trimming 
is placed under the bonnet and surrounding the face, 
forming a frame-work of blonde flowers and ribbon, 
which is very becoming---fruits appear to be the 
favorite ornaments rather than flowers. 

One elegant Paris bonnet was made of white crape 
and blonde ornamented outside with a bunch of cher- 
ries, with their green leaves; underneath were cher- 
ries and green leaves on one side, and on the other a 
large bow of cherry-colored gauze ribbon, with four 
long ends-—of course these ornaments were ensconced 
in several rows of white blonde. 

Straw bonnets will be trimmed with velvet; velvet 
will also be mixed with crape for the ensuing spring ; 
almost all crape bonnets will have a fall of blonde or 
lace round the front, which will be worn turned up, 
but which will be wide enough to serve as a veil or 
voilette when down. 

A very pretty bonnet was composed entirely of 
pink ribbon and white blonde, the rows of ribbon 
being trimmed on both sides with narrow white 
blonde, put on very full. Feather trimming round 
the curtain and the front. Inside white tulle— 
blonde and pink roses, (made of English crape,) with- 
out any green leaves. 

A green crape bonnet from Paris also was trimmed 
inside with white blonde, a wreath of violets, and 
long flowing ends of violet-colored velvet. Outside 
a wreath of the same flowers round the front and the 
curtain, whilst the crown was entirely covered with 
violeis, so as only to let the green crape peep out at 
rare intervals, as if the violets had actually been 
growing in real grass. 





riety of sleeve is worn, excepting sleeves tight at the 


For every-day wear, fine English split straw will 
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be worn, having a curtain of the same, and a trim- 
ming of straw, which has the effect of a feather 
trimming. Outside very little trimming will be worn, 
but inside these straw bonnets will have as much 
ornament as crape and silk bonnets, not forgetting 
the thick quilling of blonde. 


GLOVES. 


The gauntlet gloves are gone quite out of fashion, 
excepting for riding-gloves, but the gloves made this 
spring are much longer, covering considerably more 
of the wrist than usual, and have two buttons in- 
stead of one. 

It is not generally known that in the preparation 
of kid for gloves, eggs are used to obtain the gloss 
which distinguishes them from every other. 

In Paris sixteen hundred thousand kid skins are 
made into gloves, in Brussels eight hundred thou- 
sand, in Grenoble eight hundred thousand, in Anno- 
nay three millions two hundred thousand. 

To this quantity of leather twelve millions eight 
hundred thousand eggs are employed, being a value 
of six hundred and thirty thousand francs expended 
in eggs! Truly the hens do the state some service. 


POWDER. 


Some attempts have been made in Paris to intro- 
duce hair-powder—not the floury, perfumed Mare- 








chale powder, which turned all tresses into gray, 
proving that gray hair was the most becoming, but 
actual gold-duSt powder, shining like frost-work be- 
neath the chandeliers of the ball-room. An old 
Roman fashion revived—the Roman ladies wore gold- 
dust, actual gold-dust, on their tresses; and some ot 
the Roman emperors, Heliogabalus for instance, 
were fond of this resplendent-addition to their hair. 
All new fashions are but old ones revived. 


WORK. 

Let us now proceed to visit our portfolio of pat- 
terns and work, and give a pleasant occupation and 
a useful one at the same time. 

One of the most desirable accessories to needle- 
work is a comfortable chair—a sewing-chair may be 
also an elegant one. For this we are going to give a 
pattern for working a Louis XIII. chair, which is 
most effective, and can be done very quickly. The 
chair of course must be made either of rosewood, 
oak or stained wood ; low, and in the square, pon- 
derous, high-back form of that period—the back be- 
ing stuffed as well as the seat. Then buy three 
quarters of a yard of coarse canvas, cut it into strips 
of about five inches wide. Purchase also zephyr 
wool, scarlet and white, a quarter of a pound of each. 
Proceed then to work these strips in cross-stitch, in 
the pattern given below; the dark being worked in 
white, and the grounding being of scarlet. 





_ When these bands are worked, turn them on the 
wrong side, wet them slightly, and then iron them 
flat with a moderately hot iron. Now buy three 
quarters of plush; such as is used for furniture, gray 
or brown will look well with white and scarlet, cut 
it up into strips also, and sew them to the worsted 
work, alternating the one with the other. Three 
strips of worsted work for the seat with four of vel- 
vet—one for the back with two of velvet. The chair 





when mounted should be finished by a heavy fringe, 
put on with brass-headed nails, round the seat. 
Handkerchiefs have assumed an important place 
in the toilette of a well dressed lady—the newest 
style, according well with the light muslins of sum- 
mer, is a plain cambric handkerchief, with a broad 
hem, on which there are five or six rows of common 
stitching. The only ornament to these handkerchiefs 
is the name or initial embroidered in the corner. 





This magnificent name is worked entirely in button-hole stitch, (excepting the dots,) and then cut out 
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This is to be worked in white satin stitch, the black lines being red. 


SIE 


Also in white surrounded by red or pink cotton. 





In satin stitch (white) and point d’armes which | a dozen cambrice or white silk handkerchiefs, em- 
we explained in our last in red. A puzzling thing | broidered with the initials of the gentleman by the 
for ladies bent upon making a present to a gentleman, | hand of the fair donor; we therefore give two ini- 
a brother or a cousin, for instance, is to know what | tials of masculine magnitude, to tempt some affec- 
to give them. There can be nothing better than half | tionate sister or wife: 
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An elegant present to make to a bride is a hand- 
kerchief with a broad hem and a Valenciennes lace, 
having this most beautiful design worked in the 








corner—it is done in satin stitch, point d’armes and 
open work, all in white of course. 








Undersleeves, as we have said, are worn tight to | quarter and a half of the insertion is sufficient to 
the wrist, it is therefore necessary that the wristband, | work for both wristhands, and one yard for both 
which fastens them, should be worked as well as the | frills. Apropos of undersleeves—they should never 
frill, made to stand up instead of falling down. We | be more than tacked together, so as to be undone 
give a pattern for both wristband and sleeve. A | when washed, to allow of their being well ironed. 
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Another pattern for the same purpose. Although producing much more effect, there is not so much 


work in this as in the former pattern. 












embroider and embellish. This little pattern is for 
the neck and sleeves of the little first cambric 
shirt. 


From these large, showy patterns, turn we to a 
tiny little pattern destined to adorn the first gar- 
ment of the infant, whose every garment we love to 











Pattern for a baby’s flannel petticoat. Generally , Now there are mammas who are not rich, who like 
all children’s flannels are worked in silk, which cer- | to embellish the clothes of the expected darling—to 
tainly looks very well at first, but which does not | these we confide, that these embroideries on flannel 
wash well, and which is besides very expensive. look admirably executed in white zephyr wool. 
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Now we give a most gorgeous design for a flowing , what is under the work should be firm and able to 
sleeve; this design is worked in satin stitch and but- | sustain the work. Coarse cotton should be employed. 
ton-hole stitch, the principal difficulty being in the |The small crosses indicate where net or lace should 
cutting out—this is imitation of guipure, and must | be tacked on under the muslin so as to form open 
be worked on nansook or jaconet muslin, for though work when cut out. 
almost all of it is cut away, still it is necessary that 
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much regularity as possible. Coarse cotton should be 
employed and the whole should be traced before 
working. 








Our next illustration shall be a very quick and easy 
design for an underskirt, or for children’s trowsers. 
The edge or scollop is in button-hole stitch, the rest 
of the design is merely sewn over and over with as 











Pattern for the front and wristbands of a plain nansook sleeve and chemisette having a plain stitched 
nansook collar. 
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We give another pattern for babies’ flannel petticoat, to be worked, as directed in page 390. 





We are fortunate, in our peaceable and properous 
state, to be able to think of all these fancy works. 
In France and England the horizon is so clouded, 
that at both courts all fancy work has been forbidden. 
Queen Victoria and her ladies actually make useful 
garments for the soldiers of the Crimea, and the Em- 
press Eugenie and her attendants manufacture lint 
for the military, hospitals. 

In the reign of Louis XVI., before the revolution 
began, during the years of famine and want, which 
preceded and caused it; when harvests were blighted 
and winters were such as had never been known in 
‘la belle France’’ within the memory of man, it was 
the fashion for the ladies of the court to pick to 
pieces all the gold fringes and trimmings with which 
the dresses of those days were profusely ornamented. 
This was called parfiller—the gold being separated 
from the silk threads, was then sold for the benefit 
of the poor. This became quite a mania with the 
noblesse, and a kind of rivalry would often arise as to 
who should work the quickest—many bought yards 
of new fringe and galloon to increase their pile, and 
the men at last joined in the work, becoming quickly 
alepts in the work, taught as they were, by the 
beauties and celebrities of the court. Mme. de Gen- 
lis and her pupil, Mlle. Adelaide, the sister of Louis 
Philippe, were great parfilleuses. 

WEDDINGS. 

Here is a subject which interests every one, be- 
sides all the serious thoughts, all the sentimental 
feelings, the prospect of a wedding may arouse. 
Fashion in all countries has a great deal to do with 
it. Disinterested, noble-minded, and profoundly in 
love as a girl may be, there is not one, whose 
thoughts, when all other preliminaries are settled, 
do not revert to white satin and lace. Whatever 
may be said of French marridges, it must be allowed 
that there is nothing better arranged than a French 
wedding. The bridal costume now adopted by all 
civilized nations, comes from France. 

In England, a wedding is a very simple affair. The 
bride, however, for the last few years, has been 
dressed like a French bride, with the veil and orange 
flowers, and has a sufficient quantity of resplendent 
bridesmaids; but no sooner is the church service over 
than she hastens to her father’s house, and, after a 
hasty breakfast, exchanges her bridal-robes for a 








very simple traveling costume, then she is whirled 
away by steamer or railway, and is no more seen for 
a month or six weeks. 

In the United States there is a little more cere- 
mony—-the evening reception, and so forth, which 
are all too well known to be recorded here. 

In Germany, the bride and bridegroom testify 
their happiness by stuffing their friends for three 
days before and a week after their wedding, with 
everything nutritious and indigestible, made a little 
more so by /ager beer and sour Rhine wine. 

In Italy, a wedding is a solemn thing. In that 
country of bright colors, sunlight and song, the 
bridal costume is sombre black. The marriage takes 
place at midnight, in one of the chapelsinthe parish 
church of the young girl. This chapel is the only 
portion of the church which is lighted, all the rest 
of the vast edifice (in Italy every church is vast) is 
in utter darkness, excepting from the flashing of one 
or two torches, borne by the sacristan and his assist- 
ants, illuminating as they pass along some gigan- 
tic monumental marble, some beautifully seulptured 
tomb, so that the bride must look toward the altar, 
where the priest awaits her, surrounded by a glare 
of wax-candles, to catch anything bright or promis- 
ing, an allegorical representation of what marriage 
is intended to be, the bright point in a woman’s ex- 
istence. She, as we said, wears a black silk dress 
and a black veil over a high comb, and is enveloped 
in a black silk searf. This at first appears a singular 
costume, but it is the costume worn by all young 
girls at church (where, by-the-bye, they spend 
most of their time) and in the street, where they 
scarcely ever are permitted to go. All the bridal 
splendor of this sombre bride is displayed tz teatro, 
that is, at the opera a few nights after her marriage. 
There she appears in what we should consider a 
wedding dress, and her visits are paid also in the 
same costume, veil, diamonds and all. 

But a French wedding is the climax of perfection, 
a regular drama in five acts, invariable in all cases 
and classes, allowing, of course, a difference of for- 
tune and education. 

Act 1st. A gentleman, between seven-and-twenty 
and thirty, being settled in his profession or calling 
of some kind, confides to some friend that he should 
like to marry. This friend (generally alady) sets 
to work and thinks over all the young ladies she 
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knows, calculating whether their fortune will form 
an adequate compensation for the fortune brought 
by the bridegroom. Having found a young lady 
amongst her acquaintances to suit her, she pays a 
mysterious confidential visit to the mamma, and sets 
forth her proposition. If mamma is agreeable and 
papa has no objections, the young lady is called and 
told that on such an evening she is invited to a party 
at Mme., the friends. Here, dressed as becomingly, 
but as simply as possible, the mamma and the 
daughter are conducted by the smiling white-gloved 
papa; of course, the proposed bridegroom has pre- 
ceded them, and stands ready to make mamma’s 
acquaintance. He is introduced to mamma and 
talks all the evening to her, the daughter sitting de- 
murely by her side, but never venturing on a word. 
Then the party ends, and mamma, daughter and 
suite go away, the gentleman suitor remains to give 
his decision to the lady friend. ‘Yes, he likes her 
looks, he would like her for a wife.’’? And the cur- 
tain falls on the first act, which is called L’ Kn- 
trevwue. 

Act 2nd. The young lady having been at length 
told the seeret, (which, of course, she had guessed 
all the time,) is asked her opinion. Opinton! ofa 
person to whom she never even spoke. However, 
she says she has no objection, and the gentleman is 
admitted every evening to pay his court—mamma, 
of course, is always present, and pleasant conversa- 
sation is carried on. At last, the gentleman’s nearest 
relation or the lady confidant is called into play. A 
solemn morning visit takes place, and M——, by 
means of his confidant, makes a formal demand for 
the hand of Mademoiselle This the opposite 
party accepts, that is, the papa and mamma accept, 
everybody embraces everybody, the mammas cry a 
little, and so the curtain falls on the second act, 
called La Demande. 

Act 3rd. Here at last the young lady begins to 
play her part; her taste is consulted as to her future 
dresses, which are bought by mamma, her house 
linen, in as great a quantity as the fortune will war- 
rant, is also bought by the bride’s mother. This is 
called the Trouwsseau. Every evening the bride- 
groom. bouquet in hand, comes to pay his court till 
the lawyers having signified that their settlements 
are ready for inspection—the day is fixed for the 
signature of the contract. On the morning of this 
day arrives a large and elegant trunk, addressed to 
the bride elect, the present from the bridegroom to 
the bride, and called La Cordetlle. Being opened, 
it is found to contain the wedding-dress, the wed- 
ding-veil, laces, velvets, diamonds, a watch, brace- 
lets, fans, and a prayer-book. Here we must pause 
to describe the prayer-book of a young bride recently 
married in Paris, at whose wedding the Empress was 
present. It was bound in white watered silk, en- 
closed in a gold frame work—on the book was a deep 
border of sapphires and pearls. The book was clasp- 
ed by large diamonds, set round with pearls. On 
one side of the book were the new initials of the 
bride, in diamonds—on the other a large medallion 
set round with the same precious stones, enclosing 








the hair of all the bride’s family, from the gray hair 
of her grandmother to the fair locks of her infant 
brother—a happy thought, full of delicacy, and 
which promised well for the happiness of future 
years. 

To proceed. In the evening the lawyer with his 
contract, the bridegroom with his family and a selec- 
tion of intimate friends are assembled in the bride’s 
home. She, for the first time lays aside the inyaria- 
ble white muslin of young French girls, and appears 
in the pomp of evening dress, foreshadowing her 
future dignity, the contract is read, signed by all 
present, the bride receives the congratulations of all, 
and the whole ends in a cold collation. So ends Le 
Contrat. 

Act 4th. Is the civil marriage, the only one the 
law recognizes. It takes place before the mayor, 
quietly, the bride wearing a simple morning walking 
dress and bonnet; there is no solemnity about the 
matter, though the worthy mayor generally makes 
an appropriate speech. After the ceremony, the 
bride returns to her mother’s house, and the bride- 
groom still calls her ‘‘Mademoiselle.’’ This is Le 
Mariage cla Mairie. 

Act 5, Concentrates the whole interest of the 
drama. The bride is dressed at eight in the morning, 
a hair-dresser of course officiating; but the wreath 
of orange flowers must be placed on the bride’s brow 
by her mother, and in the presence of the bride- 
groom. Then there is a reception, then the carriages 
take them to the church, where have been invited to 
meet them, all the people the two families ever 
heard of, then the organs play, the censers wave, the 
incense burns, and as the bride passes up the aisle, 
amidst the throng, she curtesies right and left. Now 
they reach the altar, the banner of the virgin is held 
over them, the priest opens the book, and at last 
they are avtually married. Though even at the last 
minute when the bride is asked, ‘‘ Will thou take,”’ 
etc., (every one knows these words, there is no 
occasion to quote them) before she answers, she turns 
and makes a profound curtesy to her mother, as a 
last act of deference, to which her mother replies by 
an inclination of the head. 

Now a grand reception takes place in the vestry, 
and a grand gathering of beggars at the church door. 
At last, they all get home, or go to some grand 
restaurateurs where there is a great feast, after 
which there is a grand ball, and finally toward three 
o’clock, in the morning, the bride is conducted in 
state, by her mother, to her husband’s house. So 
ends this ‘‘strange eventful history,’’ called in 
France Une INoce. 


THE ART OF WEARING A TRAIN. 


Fashion has long been trying to impress its fair 
votaries with the extreme folly of wearing a training 
dress in the dirty streets, or of applying to an every- 
day toilette what really belongs only to a court cos- 
tume, and that only on gala-days, for in ordinary 
every-day life, trains are not worn even at court. 

At the court of England, trains have been indis- 
pensable at the receptions called a ‘‘ Drawing Room,” 
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from time immemorial, but Louis Philippe had ban- 
ished them from his court, so that their revival at 
the cour! of France, under the present Emperor, or 
rather Empress, for we are to suppose that she pre- 
sides over costumes, has created quite a sensation in 
Paris. 

A train is the most difficult thing to wear; many a 
woman, graceful in the ordinary dress, feels awk- 
ward and embarrassed with this addition to her 
dress, for it must not be imagined that atrain, such as 
is worn on the stage, is at all the train worn at court. 

On the stage half a yard added to the length of the 
dress is considered a train, whilst the court train is 
three yards long, leaving a yard and three-quarters 
or yard and a half on the ground. 

At the English court, the train neatly folded, is 
thrown over the arm while passing through the spa- 
cious but crowded rooms leading to the presence 
chamber, the fullest, though not the most crowded, 
because the numerous assembly are all symmetrically 
arranged. 

The queen on the throne at one end of the room, 
has the royal family and the officers of state ranged 
on each side of her in a semicircle; the middle of 
the room is entirely filled by the foreign ambassa- 
dors, the ministers of state, and the attaches, leaving 
only a narrow passage-way for the person presented 
to Her Majesty. 

The lady about to be presented enters at a side 
door, where her ecard is taken by an officer and 
handed to a chamberlain, who pronounces her name 
to the queen. At the moment she passes this door, 
her train is spread out by a page, she then proceeds 
somewhat rapidly along this passage-way to the 
throne, kisses the queen’s extended hand, then 
passes on and goes out at a door on the opposite side, 
As she passes out, another page whisks up her train 
and throws it over her arm, and all is over—she has 
nothing more to do but to chat with her friends, and 
in due time make her way to her carriage, the real 
ceremony for which she came to court having taken 
about one minute and a half. 

A far more formidable thing, is a presentation at 
the Imperial Court of France. Here, instead of be- 
ing ina crowded and comparatively small room, as 
at St. James, the emperor and his court all stand at 
the extremity of a very long saloon. The lady to be 
presented enters through folding-doors at the other 
end; all eyes are upon her, and she has to traverse 
the whole length of the room, alone, under this 
ordeal, with the satisfaction of hearing her name 
handed from chamberlain to chamberlain, until it 
reaches the emperor. At the door of the saloon, as 
she enters, the lady presented has to make one 
formal curtesy, then walking inte the middle of the 
room, she makes another, and lastly, advancing close 
up to the imperial group, she makes the third and 
last, which is most graciously responded to by the 
emperor by an imperial kiss on each cheek, and by a 
profound and courteous salutation from the empress. 

All this appears easy to accomplish, but those who 
have not tried it, cannot tell how the courage, which 
is great at the opening of the folding-doors, oozes out 





whilst crossing the long gorgeous room to no other 
sound than that of your own name, and knowing that 
you are under the gaze of a whole court, yourself 
examined and eriticised by the gentlemen, your 
dress most closely looked into by the women, and 
with no very indulgent comments. 

The pace too, at which to traverse this ordeal room, 
is difficult to attain. The first inclination is to get 
over the ground as fast as possible in a kind of hand- 
gallop, but then with the appendage of a train, which 
would get into a wisp, and follow one like a serpent, 
this would be most injudicious—a solemn step and 
slow would be equally misplaced, for that would 
tire the patience of the lady outside, and keep the 
imperial party waiting, which, since the days of 
Louis XJ V., who said, ‘“‘ Messrs, j’ai manqué atten- 
dre,’’ (gentlemen, I was on the point of waiting.) to 
his courtiers, is a great breach of courtly politeness 
and etiquette. 

Regular lessons are now given by all professors of 
dancing on the way to make les trois reverences, and 
on the bearing appropriate to a train. These trains 
are most expensive additions to a court dress. The 
Duchesse d’Isly, at one of the last receptions at the 
Tuileries, had one of blue moire antique, trimmed 
with feather trimming and silver bullion, and lined 
with white satin; besides this, there was a magnifi- 
cent wreath of convolvulus and forget-me-nots, em- 
broidered in seed pearl and turquoise, so that this 
train actually cost thirty thousand francs, ($6,000,) 
a pretty extravagant price to pay for what can only 
be worn once. But then how many hands have been 
employed in this elaborate work; the luxury of the 
rich is the source of comfort to those less endowed 
with the gifts of fortune. The rich have no right to 
their riches, unless they spend them nobly and gene- 
rously and with judgment. Riches, accompanied 
by generosity, never excite envy, but the avaricious 
and the selfish find enemies and detractors every- 
where. 

The revival of sumptuous dresses for court, of 
embroidered uniforms, has given greai activity to the 
Paris trade, and above all, given well-paid employ- 
ment to a respectable class of women, so often in 
want of work suited to their position. It is almost 
an art to embroider in gold and silver, and requires 
both intelligence and care. 

Trains in England, excepting for royalty, are not 
so magnificent as in France; young ladies in particu- 
lar, trim them with flowers and quillings, and choose 
them with an eye to future dresses, for the outside 
will make one and the lining another. Josephine is 
said to have worn a train in perfection, and to have 
imparted the secret to her daughter, Hortense, the 
mother of the present emperor. They, however, 
both took lessons from Mademoiselle Mars, the great 
actress. It is well known that Napoleon took many 
lessons of Talma, as to how to wear his imperial 
robes, and that for ten days before the coronation, he 
rehearsed with that great artist, his intimate friend, 
all the ceremonial of that great day. Napoleon, 
though called the great, knew well the importance 
of small things, on the masses. 
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THE DAISY. 


BY FRANZ FORSTER. 


TRANSLATED EXPRESSLY FOR GRAHAM'S MAGAZINE. 
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The breeze replied, “Oh why? 
So sadly. dost complain! 


The sun the moon, the stars, the sky,, 


We still with thee remain.” 


“But ye are all too far,” 
The lovely flower replied; 
“TI would have one to love me, 
Forever at my side.” 


v 


“Now bless thee bonny maiden!’ 


A bold young huntsman said ; 
‘Wilt come and be my Bride? ” 
She blushed, and hung her head, 


And to his breast she clung, 
And said, in love’s sweet tone, 

‘‘ While thus our hearts are faithful, 
I bloom no more alone.” 
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Cressendo. 
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Entered according to the Act of Congress in the year 1854, by G. André, in the clerk’s Office of the District 
Court of the United States in and for the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, 
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